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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


TAKE THE NEXT STEP 


Whether you have had college or high school or grammar school 
training, you have doubtless considered renewing your study. Everyone 
recognizes frequently his need of more knowledge. Too few decide 
just what to study—still fewer start. Will you take the next step now? 
92 Everyone realizes that well-directed study produces results far more 
valuable than the cost and time and effort spent in pursuing it. Psy- 
chologists and educators have proved recently that many adults learn 
more easily than youths: men and women of 25 to 45 as a rule learn 
faster than boys and girls of 15 to 20, and almost as readily as those 
of 20 to 25. Age is a minor factor in success; the essentials are capac- 
ity, interest and energy. 88 The adult benefits more because, instead 
of taking a ready-made group of school room courses with no special 
objective or plan, he chooses wisely just what he wishes to study. 8@ 
Columbia University, with this knowledge in mind, organized 11 years 
ago a large home study department. The variety of subjects now avail- 
able for study during your leisure is so wide that practically everyone 
can select interesting, helpful courses that can be of inestimable benefit. 
9g These modern courses have been prepared under the supervision of 
our department heads; they are carried on through personal corres- 
pondence by capable teachers of our regular staff. The experience of 
thousands of students testifies to their desirability. 
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The fees are arranged to cover the cost of preparing and teaching well the 
subjects that are offered. Even though the partial list herewith does not include 
subjects you wish, write without any feeling of obligation. New courses are added 
from time to time; members of our staff may be able to suggest a program of 
study that you will enjoy. 98 A bulletin showing a complete list of home study 
courses will be sent upon request. In addition to the general University courses 
this bulletin includes courses that cover complete high school and college pre- 
paratory training. 8 We shall tell you frankly if we aaines we can help you. 
8§ We suggest that you take the next step now. 










Co_uMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N.Y. Please send me full 





HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 

AGRICULTURE 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

APPLIED GRAMMAR 

BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 

BUSINESS ENGLISH [ION 

BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

CLASSICS 

CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 

CORPORATION FINANCE 

DRAFTING 

ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

ESSAY WRITING 

FIRE INSURANCB 

FOREMANSHIP 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

HISTORY 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIGN 

MAG/.ZINE ARTICLE 
WRITING 

MARKETING 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC—HARMONY 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 

PHILOSOPHY {TION 

PHYSICS 

PLAY WRITING 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

REAL ESTATE 

RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

SELLING 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 

TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE, ETC. 
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The Japanese Offensive in China 


By HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 
Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


\ N | HAT shall the peoples of the 
world think of Japan? What 
shall students of her recent 
political development—manhood suf- 
frage, popular participation in elec- 
tions, success of the Cabinet in obtain- 
ing ratification of the Kellogg Pact 
and the London Naval treaty—an- 
swer to those who call such apparent 
tendencies toward liberalism mere 
window dressing behind which a 
feudal system perpetuates itself? 
Standing aghast before the smoking 
embers of Chapei, a charnel-house in 
which hundreds of humble toilers— 
men, women and children—died at the 
hands of Japanese bombers, artillery- 
men, marines and civilians while 
200,000 other civilian Chinese barely 
escaped with their lives, the friends 
of Japan—and what people of the 
world is not friendly to Japan?— 
await an explanation. 


Japanese consular and naval au- 
thorities at Shanghai, on Jan. 21, de- 
manded a cessation of the Chinese 
boycott against Japanese goods and 
of other anti-Japanese activities by 
Chinese. Consul General K. Murai in 


person presented the demands to 
Mayor Wu Te-chen of Shanghai. At 
the same time Mr. Murai protested 
against an attack by Chinese upon 
five Japanese monks, which had oc- 
curred a few days previously. Rear 
Admiral K. Shiosawa, commander of 
the Japanese patrol force on the 
Yangtse River, supported the de- 
mands with an ultimatum, and the 
Japanese Government dispatched a 
cruiser, an aircraft carrier and a 
number of destroyers carrying 400 
marines to reinforce the 1,200 already 
at Shanghai. The principal demands 
required the dissolution of organiza- 
tions conducting the boycott. 


The boycott was inaugurated pri- 
vately shortly after the intervention 
of Japan in Manchuria as an act of 
reprisal. Such private means of retali- 
ation existed in medieval Europe, and 
the device was found a natural one by 
the Chinese, because it embodied their 
concept of vicarious responsibility. An 
injury done them by a foreign person 
or State was to be requited by action 
against the person or property of fel- 
low-countrymen or nationals. Since 
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the development of international law 
such methods fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of governments and are now well 
recognized as legal measures of a non- 
amicable character which do not 
amount to acts of war. Since a power- 
ful State may retaliate by resorting 
to reprisals of a military character, 
in order to compel cessation of a 
boycott, official non-intercourse is a 
perilous procedure for weak States 
to attempt. 


Private boycott in China, under 
increasingly thorough administration, 
with penalties imposed upon mer- 
chants who resist the orders of anti- 
foreign societies, has become highly 
effective. Figures for Japanese trade 
show a decrease of 36 per cent in ex- 
ports to China in 1931 as compared 
with 1930, and it is understood that 
additional losses were sustained 


through the effects of the boycott 
upon shipping, manufactures within 
China, banking and business general- 
ly. Nevertheless Japan’s exports to 


China in 1931 were valued at 258,000,- 
000 yen (at par the yen is worth 49.8 
cents )—nearly one-fourth of the total. 
Japan’s total trade dropped 22 per 
cent in 1931. 

Authorities of the International Set- 
tlement visited Admiral Shiosawa to 
urge that there be no independent 
Japanese action within the Settle- 
ment. This area is administered by a 
municipal council of fourteen mem- 
bers, nine chosen by foreign taxpay- 
ers, five by Chinese and two by Japa- 
nese. The consular body at Shanghai 
has titular supervision over the coun- 
cil. Agreements dating back to the 
middle of last century, between the 
British Consul and the local Chinese 
authority, form the basis of foreign 
rights, but foreign jurisdiction, like 
Uncle Tom’s Topsy, has “just 
growed.” Landowners—that is, for- 
eign owners of perpetual leaseholds— 
register their title deeds at the con- 
sulates of their respective countries. 
Legal actions are heard in extraterri- 
torial and Chinese courts. The Settle- 
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ment today has an area of 5,584 acres 
and a population of approximately 
1,000,000. Of these 970,000 are Chi- 
nese, 30,000 Japanese, 1,200 Amer- 
icans, 4,600 British and 3,000 Rus- 
sians. Architecturally it is a mingling 
of European and Chinese buildings, 
with well-paved and lighted streets, 
excellent systems of transportation, 
first-class foreign hotels, large parks 
and athletic grounds—in short all the 
features of large foreign cities. More- 
over it is a centre for Chinese as well 
as foreign bankers. 


A second area of foreign residence 
and administration exists at Shang- 
hai, the so-called French Concession. 
Administration there is wholly in 
French hands, but extraterritorial 
rights prevail as in the Settlement. 
The Concession is 2,525 acres in area 
and has a population of 435,000, of 
whom 420,000 are Chinese, 1,200 
French, 1,600 American, 2,300 British 
and 4,000 Russian. More largely resi- 
dential than the Settlement the Con- 
cession is marked by the same evi- 
dences of foreign development. 

The rest of Shanghai, known as the 
Greater Municipality of Shanghai, is 
governed by the Chinese. The author- 
ity resides in a Mayor, who is ap- 
pointed by the central government. 
Within the municipality are three 
large wards or boroughs, two of them 
—Chapei and Nantao—on the north 
bank of the Whangpoo, the third— 
Pootung—on the opposite bank. Nan- 
tao and Chapei form a half-moon 
around the Settlement and Conces- 
sion, Chapei being so located as to 
constitute a wedge in the north side 
of the Settlement. The population of 
the municipality totals 1,700,000, of 
whom all but 10,000 are Chinese. In 
the municipality 7,000 Japanese have 
had their residences. 


The American Consul General, Ed- 
win S. Cunningham, senior consular 
officer at Shanghai, reported to the 
Department of State toward the end 
of January that Admiral Shiosawa 
had agreed to take no action within 
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the International Settle- 
ment without first con- 
sulting the Settlement 
authorities. On Jan. 23 
it was reported that the 
Anti- Japanese Boycott 
Association had closed 
down its headquarters 
and ceased operations. On 
that day the Japanese 
Consul at Nanking pre- 
sented his government’s 
demands at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs; they 
included a claim for re- 
dress because of insulting 
remarks about the Japa- 
nese Emperor in a cer- 
tain Chinese newspaper 
at Shanghai. Tremendous 
excitement was aroused 
among the Chinese of 
Shanghai and Nanking by 
the ultimatum, and imme- 
diately preparations for 
defense were begun. Chi- 
nese merchants urged of- 
ficials to accede to the 
demands, while Eugene 
Chen, Foreign Minister, 
resigned when the gov- 
ernment rejected his proposals for 
a drastic policy. He was succeeded 
by Lo Wen-kan, a former member of 
Peiping Cabinets. Sun Fo gave way 
as Premier to Wang Ching-wei and 
T. V. Soong returned to the Ministry 
of Finance. General Chiang Kai-shek 
also returned to the government, act- 
ing through the chairmanship of the 
Kuomintang (National party). 

From the outset Secretary of State 
Stimson maintained that the Japanese 
ultimatum had produced a serious sit- 
uation. In London the government, re- 
calling similar British action in simi- 
lar circumstances in 1927, was inclined 
at first to sympathize with Japan. The 
tendency of French opinion was to 
counsel caution. 

True to form, the Chinese authori- 
ties took their own time in replying. 
On Jan. 26 Consul General Murai of 
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Japan asked for new instructions, and 
the Navy Ministry sent another 
cruiser and twelve more destroyers 
to Shanghai, bringing the total Japa- 
nese force there to four cruisers, 
seventeen destroyers and a gunboat. 
Next day, at 8 P. M., a twenty-two- 
hour ultimatum was sent to Mayor 
Wu, which caused the Council of the 
Settlement to declare a state of emer- 
gency and to call out the Volunteers, 
an organization of local men. Foreign 
defense forces prepared to assist the 
police and Volunteers in safeguarding 
the Settlement. The American forces 
numbered 1,212, the British 2,270. 
China’s reply to the second ulti- 
matum was due at 6 P. M. on Jan. 28. 
On that day Secretary Stimson an- 
nounced that he had asked Japan to 
make known her intentions at Shang- 
hai. From Manila four destroyers were 
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sent by Admiral Montgomery Taylor, 
commander of the American Asiatic 
fleet, to join the destroyers Truxton 
and Boris at Shanghai. 

At 2 P. M. on Jan. 28 Mayor Wu’s 
secretary delivered to Mr. Murai a 
reply which acquiesced in every de- 
mand of the Japanese. This decision 
took great courage since there was 
considerable agitation against it. Act- 
ing apparently upon his authority as 
a naval officer, Admiral Shiosawa 
decided to occupy the borough of 
Chapei in spite of the Mayor’s accep- 
tance of the Japanese demands. At 
8:30 P. M. Shiosawa issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

General restlessness prevails in and 
outside the International Settlement of 
Shanghai and there are signs that the 
situation is being further aggravated. 
In view of this state of affairs the Mu- 
nicipal Council proclaimed a state of 
emergency and the military and naval 
forces of the various countries have 
respectively taken their positions for 
the defense of the Settlement. 


The Imperial Japanese Navy, feeling 
extreme anxiety about the situation in 
Chapei, where Japanese nationals reside 
in large numbers, has decided to dis- 
patch troops to this section for the en- 
forcement of law and order. In these 
circumstances, I earnestly hope the Chi- 
nese authorities will speedily withdraw 
all troops now stationed in Chapei and 
remove all hostile defenses in that area. 
(Italics mine.) 


In fairness to Shiosawa’s humanity 
it must be assumed that he expected 
the Chinese to yield to his demand 
that they evacuate their troops from 
their own part of the city. But it 
would seem that a high naval officer 
should have understood the spirit of 
the Chinese soldiers in Chapei better 
than Shiosawa appears to have. When, 
moreover, the Japanese sought to 
move into Chapei they did so with 
2,000 marines at midnight on Jan. 28 
and with the accompaniment of bomb- 
ing planes. They used the Interna- 
tional Settlement as a base from which 
to advance and failed to warn the Set- 
tlement authorities of their plans. 
The Chinese troops, veterans of the 
Nineteenth Route Army from Canton, 
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used sniping tactics and fought so 
tenaciously that after twenty-two 
hours the Japanese consented to a 
truce, with Chapei still in Chinese 
hands. At the end of two weeks of al- 
most continuous fighting, the Chinese 
remained in possession of that area. 

But it was a different Chapei. What 
had been a city became a scene of 
desolation. International law and ordi- 
nary human morals were forgotten 
as “peace” tactics—war was not de- 
clared—brought heavier disaster to 
the closely packed Chinese inhabi- 
tants than was experienced during the 
World War by the civilian victims of 
German bombing expeditions. Father 
Jacquinot, a French priest, led a relief 
party to bring out survivors during 
a truce on Feb. 11. The party searched 
for four hours and rescued 3,000 men, 
women and children. 

The protests, however, were di- 
rected not at Japan’s invasion of Chi- 
nese territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity, but at the effects of her acts 
in relation to foreign rights. On Jan. 
27, before the bombardment, Secre- 
tary Stimson, after consulting with 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British Am- 
bassador in Washington, informed 
Japan that, in view of the efficient 
police and other sources of protection 
already available, there should be no 
military occupation of the Settlement 
by Japan unless the municipal force 
became clearly inadequate to protect 
life and property. The British Gov- 
ernment made similar suggestions. 
Japan’s reply to both was that jnter- 
national rights and interests in Shang- 
hai would not be interfered with. 

The Settlement authorities indicated 
their opinion of that reply when, on 
Jan. 30, they lodged a _ protest 
with Consul General Cunningham 
charging Japanese naval officials with 
violating the neutrality of the Settle- 
ment “continuously.” This view was 
in contrast with that of Sterling Fes- 
senden, the American Director Gen- 
eral of the Settlement Council, who 
stated on Feb. 1 that “since the Mu- 
nicipal Council of the International 
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Settlement draws authority only by 
agreement of the foreign powers, of 
which Japan is one, talk of the neu- 
trality of the Settlement is not based 
on facts, however distasteful this situ- 
ation.” If the latter view be correct, 
the protesting nations were thrown 
back upon treaty rights protective of 
life and property and upon general 
rules of international law as the bases 
of protests. 


President Hoover, at the end of 
January, after conferences with the 
State, War and Navy Departments, 
ordered the Thirty-first Regiment— 
about 1,000 men—and 600 additional 
marines from Manila to Shanghai. The 
new 10,000-ton cruiser Houston, with 
Admiral Taylor aboard, and seven de- 
stroyers reached Shanghai early in 
February. They increased the number 
of American naval craft at Shanghai 
and in the Yangtsze to twenty-six. 
On the previous day the British Am- 
bassador at Tokyo protested against 
the use of the Settlement as a base of 
attack and called atten- 
tion to the danger to 
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Chapei. Food supplies for a time ran 
low, but, later, means were found to 
replenish them. Enormous fires were 
started by bombs or deliberate arson, 
some of them endangering Settlement 
buildings. Foreigners as well as Chi- 
nese suffered from the total destruc- 
tion of the great North Station and 
the great Commercial Press, China’s 
most efficient manufacturing institu- 
tion, which was noted for the humani- 
tarian treatment of its employes and 
its enlightened publication policy. 
With it was destroyed a magnifi- 
cent library of Oriental books and 
source material. Mission buildings 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches were entered by Japa- 
nese marines, servants were terror- 
ized and furniture damaged. For 
a week the Chinese banks in the Set- 
tlement, large and small, through 
which foreigners do a large business 
in exchange, remained closed. Street 
car and bus services were interrupted. 


Japanese marines on the night of 





which British lives and 
interests were exposed by 
the Japanese operations. 
The American Ambassa- 
dor also protested. Addi- 
tional British, French and 
Italian cruisers and de- 
stroyers, meanwhile, were 
dispatched to Shanghai. 
The Shanghai newspapers 
have agreed unanimously 
that a terrific blow has 
been struck at foreign 
business interests. Civil- 
ians have been called to 
man the Settlement boun- 
daries, centrally located 
streets have been made 
perilous by snipers or 
blockaded by refugees or 
Japanese marines, bomb- 
ing planes have flown 
over the Settlement and 
shells have fallen within 
its sections abutting upon 
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Jan. 30 ousted the established authori- 
ties from virtually all parts of the Set- 
tlement east of and down river from 
Soochow Creek. This section contains 
the Astor House Hotel, the postoffice, 
the buildings of the Japanese, Russian 
and German Consulates and the main 
docks. Large Japanese cotton mills 
and the majority of Shanghai Japa- 
nese are there. Occupation by the 
Japanese made the area a legitimate 
object of attack by the Chinese de- 
fenders of Chapei and greatly in- 
creased the danger to the rest of the 
Settlement, besides causing the evacu- 
ation and untold distress of thousands 
of Chinese inhabitants. 


Foreign Minister K. Yoshizawa of 
Japan, learning that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment had ordered large reinforce- 
ments and airplanes to Shanghai, in- 
vited the American, British and 
French Ambassadors in Tokyo on Jan. 
31 to use their influence to have the 
Chinese troops retire beyond a neutral 
zone. He stated that there could be 
no solution of the fighting unless the 
Chinese retired. On the following day 
the representatives of France and 
Italy associated themselves with those 
of Great Britain and the United States 
in a vigorous protest against Japa- 
nese action affecting the Settlement. 
On Feb. 2 the four powers presented 
to Japan and China joint proposals 
stating that both China and Japan 
had asked for “good offices.” These 
proposals were: 

1. Cessation of all acts of violence on 
both sides forthwith on the following 
terms: 

2. No further mobilization or prepara- 
tion whatever for further hostilities be- 
tween the two nations. 

3. Withdrawal of both Japanese and 
Chinese combatants from all points of 
mutual contact in the Shanghai area. 

4. Protection of the International Set- 
tlement by the establishment of neutral 
zones to divide the combatants; these 
zones to be policed by neutrals; the ar- 
rangements to be set up by the consular 
authorities. 

5. Upon acceptance of these conditions 
prompt advances to be made in negotia- 
tions to settle all outstanding contro- 
versies between the two nations in the 
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spirit of the Pact of Paris and the reso- 
lution of the League of Nations of Dec. 
9, without prior demand or reservation 
and with the aid of neutral observers 
or participants. 


While these overtures were in prog- 
ress the Council of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva considered the Shang- 
hai situation. On Jan. 29 Dr. W. W. 
Yen, Chinese Minister to the United 
States and representative at the 
League in succession to Dr. Alfred 
Sze, invoked Articles X and XVI of 
the covenant. Under Article X the 
members of the League agree to re- 
spect and preserve each other’s terri- 
tory and independence; under Article 
XVI they agree to take action against 
a member which makes war upon an- 
other member, by employing economic 
and other sanctions. The Council had 
previously decided to make a state- 
ment on the situation in Manchuria 
and at Shanghai similar to Secretary 
Stimson’s of Jan. 7 on Manchuria. 


After the Japanese attack on 
Chapei, however, the Council took up 
the Shanghai problem under Article 
XV of the covenant, by which the 
Council is authorized to seek a settle- 
ment of disputes “likely to lead to a 
rupture” and to make a report, either 
unanimously or by majority vote, if it 
fails to effect a settlement. If its re- 
port is unanimous, save for the votes 
of the parties to the dispute, “the 
members of the League agree that 
they will not go to war with any party 
to the dispute which complies with the 
recommendations of the report.” Fail- 
ure to secure such a degree of una- 
nimity leaves all members free to 
“take such action as they consider 
necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice.” 

The Japanese representative, N. 
Sato, challenged the right of China 
and of the Council to take such ac- 
tion, and issued a warning that in 
assuming such responsibilities the 
Council might compromise world 
peace. Undeterred, the Council author- 
ized Sir Eric Drummond, the Secre- 
tary General of the League, to seek 
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the information necessary for further 
action by forming a committee of 
diplomats from among those present 
in Shanghai when the Japanese land- 
ed. Delegates from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Spain and 
Norway announced the acceptance 
by their respective governments 
of the commission. The United 
States also was invited to partici- 
pate in the fact-finding. Secre- 
tary Stimson agreed to cooperate 
through a Shanghai representative, 
but declined to appoint an official 
as a member of the committee, 
since that group would be acting 
under the covenant of the League. On 
Feb. 2 the Council voted unanimously 
to associate its authority with the 
steps that had been taken by different 
countries for the pacific settlement of 
matters at issue between Japan and 
China. Observers at the Council ses- 
sion smiled when Mr. Sato expressed 
satisfaction over the action of the 
powers against “the Chinese aggres- 
sor.” The United States added weight 
to its association with the League 
Council on the Far Eastern crisis by 
appointing as its liaison officer Hugh 
Wilson, Minister to Switzerland. 


China accepted the peace proposals 
of the four powers with alacrity, but 
Japan, while accepting three of the 
proposals with qualifications, rejected 
the other two completely. Her reply 
was as follows: 


1. The Japanese forces will cease hos- 
tile acts if they are assured that the 
Chinese forces will immediately and 
completely stop their disturbing and 
menacing activities. If, on the contrary, 
the Chinese (including both regular and 
plain-clothes soldiers) persist in such 
activities, the Japanese Government 
must reserve full freedom of action for 
its military forces. 


2. In view of the unreliability of the 
Chinese in the past and of the gravity 
of the present situation, the Japanese 
Government finds it impossible to re- 
nounce mobilization or preparations for 
hostilities. 

3 and 4. The Japanese Government 
has no objection to its Consul General 
and Commander entering into negotia- 
tions for an agreement concerning the 
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separation of the respective forces and 
the establishment, if necessary, of a 
neutral zone in the district of Chapei. 

5. While it is to be presumed that 
‘‘all outstanding controversies’’ between 
Japan and China include the Man- 
churian question, the Japanese Govern- 
ment regards this latter as entirely a 
separate question from the Shanghai 
affair, and, moreover, it is covered by 
the League resolution of Dec. 10. Fur- 
thermore, it is the settled policy of the 
Japanese Government not to accept the 
assistance of neutral observers or par- 
ticipants in settlement of the question 
concerning Manchuria. For’ these 
reasons the conditions in Paragraph 5 
of the powers’ note are not acceptable 
to the Japanese Government. 


On the day the reply was published, 
Feb. 4, Foreign Minister Yoshizawa 
explained that “the Japanese Govern- 
ment draws a clear distinction between 
the present disturbances in Shanghai 
and the dispute in Manchuria, and un- 
less the difference is recognized our 
policy is liable to be misunderstood. 
In Manchuria Japan’s interests are of 
paramount importance economically, 
and our position there is a matter of 
life and death. In Shanghai, on the 
other hand, our interests are similar 
to those of other foreign powers. We 
only desire to trade peacefully and to 
secure the safety of our nationals and 
their legitimate enterprises. We have 
no territorial or political ambitions.” 
His statement, in addition to the sug- 
gestion in the last words, that Japan 
has territorial or political ambitions 
in Manchuria, hitherto denied, over- 
looked the obvious fact that the boy- 
cott arose out of Japan’s actions in 
Manchuria, and presumably will only 
be ended when the Manchurian issue 
is settled. The problem has two parts, 
but it is a single problem. 

Japan’s reply was not regarded as 
completely closing the door to an 
agreement. An encouraging sign was 
noted in the beginning of private pro- 
tests against action likely to involve 
Japan in hostilities with other powers. 
Baron Shidehara, formerly Foreign 
Minister, and H. Motoyama, publisher 
of the Nichi Nichi, have voiced warn- 
ings, while a large mass meeting of 
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students of Tokyo Imperial University 
recently urged the government to 
desist from “imperialistic war.’’ Mean- 
while, the economic pinch has forced 
the sugar mills at Osaka to close. 


Nevertheless, a decision taken early 
in February by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to send two divisions of regular 
troops to Shanghai was not canceled. 
On Feb. 4 operations by naval vessels, 
aircraft and marines began at Woo- 
sung, a few miles north of Shanghai, 
for the purpose of taking the strong 
forts at the entrance to the Whang- 
poo River. Three days later the first 
contingents of regulars arrived and 
joined in the attack on the forts. Ap- 
parently later units were quartered 
in the International Settlement. The 
forts’ guns were silenced, but the de- 
fenders were holding out with rifles 
and machine guns. On Feb. 12 doubt 
was expressed in foreign capitals as 
to the total force of Japan in the 
Shanghai area, the general view being 
that it was larger than published fig- 
ures would indicate. The apprehension 
was strong that occupation of the 
entire Yangtze Valley was impending. 

This apprehension was strengthened 
by Japan’s naval operations at Nan- 
king. On Feb. 1 one of her cruisers 
threw shells into the walled city— 
where several hundred foreigners, in- 
cluding 180 Americans, were living. 
During the bombardment Japanese 
bluejackets were landed. The Japanese 
cruiser fired over the American de- 
stroyer Simpson, which moved out of 
the line of fire. American authorities 
on Feb. 6 warned all American women 
and children and all men not engaged 
in essential occupations to evacuate, 
and over 100 Americans left. 
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Previously, about Feb. 1, the Chinese 
capital was moved to Loyang (Honan- 
fu), out of reach of warships. It was 
reported that a remarkable degree of 
cooperation had been achieved, with 
Generals Feng Yu-hsiang, Chang 
Hsiao-liang (as Chang Hsueh-liang’s 
name is now to be spelled), and Wu 
Pei-fu uniting for common action to 
protect the country. At Shanghai on 
Feb. 1 a special emergency commit- 
tee on national defense was formed, 
including thirty members of the Kuo- 
mintang, among them Eugene Chen 
and H. H. Kung. Once more T. V. 
Soong was the central figure in the 
government as Minister of Finance. 


Japan countered the various peace 
proposals of the powers by intimating 
on Feb. 8 that she desired the calling 
of a conference to settle the Shanghai 
issue and that she would there pro- 
pose that China’s leading port cities— 
Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, Tientsin 
and Tsingtao—be demilitarized and 
surrounded by neutral zones from fif- 
teen to twenty miles wide. These zones 
were to be guaranteed by the foreign 
powers. Within these areas extraterri- 
toriality would be retained, although 
abolished in other parts of China. 
Japan was understood to believe that 
the Nine-Power treaty, signed at 
Washington ten years ago, had been 
tested and found unsuited to Chinese 
conditions and that it should be re- 
placed by a treaty in which the prin- 
ciple of respect for China’s territorial 
and administrative integrity . should 
be repudiated. Manchuria was not to 
be included in the scheme but was to 
be handled by Japan alone. Reports 
indicated that these suggestions were 
not viewed favorably in Washington. 





America’s Stake in the Philippines 


I—Strategic Position in the Far East 


By Roy VEATCH 


[The writer of this article is at present 
engaged in the preparation of a book 
dealing comprehensively with the eco- 
nomic position of the Philippine Islands.] 


ie crisis caused by Japanese 

military operations in Man- 

churia and at Shanghai has 
called attention with renewed em- 
phasis to the strategic position of the 
Philippine Islands. The only posses- 
sion of the United States in the Far 
East, the Philippines have been re- 
garded always as a valuable com- 
mercial and military base, a powerful 
adjunct to American trade and diplo- 
macy in that region, especially in re- 
lation to China. 

When the Philippine Islands “fell 
in the lap” of the United States as a 
result of the war with Spain, Amer- 
ican statesmen were not displeased, 
for the long-expected break-up of 
China seemed imminent. Only a few 
months earlier, in late 1897 and early 
1898, the Germans, Russians, British 
and French had taken advantage of 
China’s weakness and their own rival- 
ry to secure naval bases on China’s 
coast and spheres of interest in the 
interior. Their exclusive claims threat- 
ened America’s flourishing trade in 
those regions. Already the rapid in- 
dustrialization of the United States 
and the exhaustion of desirable public 
lands open for settlement had stimu- 
lated greater interest in foreign trade, 
especially in the “limitless possibili- 
ties” of Asiatic markets. Plans were 
well advanced for the construction of 
a trans-oceanic canal, exclusively 
under American control, designed to 
increase American commercial and 
naval importance in the Pacific. 


Although the American public was 
hardly aware of the existence of the 
Philippines, the outbreak of the Span- 
ish War found the Asiatic squadron 
of the navy ready and waiting, and 
the first blow was struck at Manila. 
If Admiral Dewey, at first, assumed 
that the United States would not wish 
to undertake the burdens of colonial 
government, he at least believed it 
desirable to secure a naval base and 
harbor, and recommended Manila Bay 
as the most desirable location. Presi- 
dent McKinley never hesitated about 
the harbor, and his final decision to 
take the whole archipelago has been 
ascribed by some responsible scholars 
chiefly to the expectation that the 
United States would strengthen its 
influence in the settlement of affairs 
in China. 

British statesmen were in every 
way as anxious as Americans to have 
the United States in the Philippines. 
Facing, without an ally, the ag- 
gressive policies of Russia, Germany 
and France in regard to China, they 
welcomed the advent of the United 
States as a Far Eastern power, and 
during the anxious days in Manila 
Bay, when the German naval squadron 
flaunted Dewey’s blockade regulations, 
it was the British, and the British 
alone, that supported the Americans 
and possibly prevented a disastrous 
international struggle then and there 
over Far Eastern spoils. 

When American sovereignty over 
the Philippines was established by the 
treaty of peace with Spain, Secretary 
of State John Hay moved forward 
boldly in 1899 and 1900 to commit the 
powers to a policy of the open door 
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for commercial and economic oppor- 
tunity throughout China. And when 
the Boxers rose in 1900, ships and 
troops were rushed from the Philip- 
pines, enabling the United States to 
play a prominent part in the expedi- 
tion to relieve the beleagured foreign 
legations in Peking. 

Although during and immediately 
after the war with Spain there had 
been much talk of an Anglo-American 
alliance, it did not materialize. Conse- 
quently, as a defensive measure 
against the Russian and German 
menace in the Far East, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was formed in 1902. 
The United States, however, was not 
excluded as a powerful factor in the 
situation. President Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample, was able to bring such pressure 
to bear on the Japanese and the Rus- 
sians as to end their war in 1905 and 
to lead them to sign a treaty of peace 
at Portsmouth, N. H., which left 
Japan with only a limited control of 
Manchuria. 

Japan learned rapidly from the 
older imperial nations and soon be- 
came the most aggressive power in 
the Far East. Having assumed com- 
plete sovereignty over Korea in 1910, 
she took advantage of Europe’s ab- 
sorption in the World War and the 
troubles of the United States in 
Mexico and on the Atlantic to present 
her famous Twenty-one Demands to 
China in 1915. China was forced to 
comply, granting extensive rights of 
control and exploitation in Shantung, 
Manchuria and Mongolia. 

The Japanese peace of mind, how- 
ever, was soon disturbed by a series 
of moves on the part of the United 
States. The largest naval building pro- 
gram the world had ever seen was 
inaugurated in 1916. Ostensibly in- 
spired by the German menace, it 
was adhered to when Germany was 
defeated in 1918. After the war a 
great American fleet was moved into 
the Pacific and work was begun on 
new fortifications and naval bases on 
the Pacific Coast and in Hawaii. In 
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1919 the Navy Department recom- 
mended the construction of a first 
class naval base in Guam and of a 
second class base at Cavite, in the 
Philippine Islands. At the same time 
American opinion became intensely 
anti-Japanese because of the Twenty- 
one Demands and of immigration and 
labor troubles in California. In fact, 
the rejection of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by the United States Senate 
can be explained in part as due to 
the transfer to Japan of Germany’s 
former rights in Shantung, one of 
China’s richest provinces. 

Japan, on the other hand, countered 
by adopting a huge naval building 
program and by commencing the forti- 
fication of naval bases in her outlying 
possessions nearest Guam and the 
Philippines. There was widespread 
talk of a war in the Pacific. 

But the forces of peace came into 
play when President Harding called 
the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament to meet in Washington in 
1921. Since it was generally recog- 
nized that Japanese-American rivalry 
in the Pacific was behind the ruinous 
naval competition which was endan- 
gering the peace of the world, the con- 
ference directed its attention chiefly 
to the problems of the Far East. 


In opening the Washington confer- 
ence, Secretary of State Hughes made 
an unexpected offer to scrap the whole 
of the American building program of 
capital ships on which $350,000,000 
already had been expended. Japan, in 
turn, was to cancel her program and 
to accept a ratio of battleship strength 
with the United States of 3 to 5. In 
addition strong pressure was brought 
upon Japan to end her long-standing 
alliance with Great Britain and to 
relinquish her recent gains in China. 

Japan would not accept such a ratio 
of naval inferiority unless she were 
guaranteed security in her own 
waters. Her own formula went to the 
heart of the problem with a demand 
that naval bases should not be devel- 
oped in Guam and the Philippines. On 
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this question hung the fate of the 
conference. The United States yielded 
finally and joined with Great Britain 
and Japan in an agreement (Article 
XIX of the naval treaty) to maintain 
the status quo as regards the fortifi- 
cation of naval bases in all the out- 
lying possessions of these powers in 
the Pacific. This settled, Japan yielded 
on nearly every other point. 

Most naval men in the United States 
were outspoken in their condemnation 
of the government’s policy of “scut- 
tling” the naval building program and 
of relinquishing the power of absolute 
command of the seas. But their most 
vehement attack on the treaty was 
directed at the surrender of the right 
to fortify the Philippines and Guam, 
which to them was a disastrous anti- 
climax to the policy they had assisted 
in developing with such energy and 
consistency since the Spanish War. 


Captain Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 
(retired ),says in his book, The Eclipse 
of American Sea Power: “Without 
adequate bases at Guam and the 
Philippines, to serve the American 
fleet, these extensive and populous 
islands are virtually defenseless.” In 
an address before the American Soci- 
ety of International Law in 1922, Rear 
Admiral Harry S. Knapp, U. S. N. 
(retired), said: “The United States 
has yielded the possibility of naval 
equality in this region. * * * Our mili- 
tary prestige has received a blow; and 
with the waning of military prestige 
political prestige wanes also. The 
treaty may very well mark the begin- 
ning of a decreased influence in the 
Far East, with attendant loss to our 
proper, if selfish, trade interests, and 
to our altruistic purpose for China 
and Siberia.” 

The present Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Rear Admiral W. V. Pratt, 
U. S. N., was the expert naval assis- 
tant to the American Commissioners 
at the Washington Conference. Al- 
though a friend of the treaty, he ad- 
mitted that “the active defense of our 
Philippine possessions, if such ever 
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becomes a necessity, must now rest 
entirely upon the back of our floating 
naval establishment, geographically 
placed many thousands of miles 
away.” 

In other words, the Philippines 
could not be defended in case of war 
with Japan, and it is well understood 
that the navy would abandon them, 
expecting the first blow to be struck 
there. They are a liability, not an 
asset, in time of war in the Pacific. 
It should be noted, however, that this 
was not a condition created by the 
Washington treaties, for the United 
States has never had a fortified base 
in the islands. Furthermore, it is by 
no means a foregone conclusion that 
Congress would have appropriated the 
funds for the fortifications recom- 
mended by the Navy Department, par- 
ticularly in the absence of any definite 
policy regarding the future status of 
the Philippines. 

There are a number of other claims 
for the importance of the Philippines 
as an American outpost in the Orient 
which can be stated briefly. 

In peace times the Asiatic fleet is 
based on Manila and a small force of 
the regular army is stationed in the 
Philippines, so that in case of emer- 
gency, as recently at Shanghai, both 
land: and naval forces are quickly 
available. 

In 1898 there were high expecta- 
tions that Manila would prove the 
key to the Oriental market. Although 
these hopes have not been so far ful- 
filled, with re-exports of American 
goods to the Orient seldom exceeding 
$250,000 in value in any one year, 
many Americans are convinced that 
our Oriental trade has profited mate- 
rially from the prestige which a large 
Asiatic possession has brought us in 
that market. 

A great many people, especially the 
“old hands” of the Orient, believe the 
United States would not only antago- 
nize the European powers holding 
colonies in the Orient if she granted 
independence to the Philippines, but 
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that she would lose “face” with Asiatic 
peoples and would have much diffi- 
culty in maintaining her position in 
that part of the world. 

Finally, there is the fear that the 
removal of the American flag from 
the Philippines would upset the pre- 
cariously balanced political and mili- 
tary situation in the Pacific, possibly 
leading to a new world war. This 
opinion is based partly upon the be- 
lief that Japan or some other nation 
would attempt to seize the Philippines 
once American protection was with- 
drawn. The stock reply to this argu- 
ment, as far as it concerns Japanese 
designs in the Philippines, has always 
been that the Japanese could not stand 
the climate and have no desire to go 
there. In the last few years, however, 
a small Japanese hemp colony has 
been successfully established in that 
part of the archipelago nearest the 
Equator, and those who fear the Japa- 
nese have used this development as 
a warning against American with- 
drawal. They also call attention to the 
fact that probably the best iron ore 
deposits in the Far East are in the 
Philippines and that Japan’s own 
sources of supply of this metal are 
inadequate. 
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that, if independent, they would be 
at the mercy of aggressive powers be- 
cause they have now no national de- 
fense force and would not have suf- 
ficient economic and financial strength 
to establish an adequate one. But Fili- 
pinos reply that it has been at no 
time the policy of the United States 
to defend them and that they are al- 
most certain to be involved, and at- 
tacked, in any war in which the United 
States might engage in the Pacific. 

During the early years of American 
sovereignty in the Philippines the 
Filipino demands for independence 
were usually accompanied by a re- 
quest for an American protectorate, 
to guard the new government from 
interference by other powers. Since 
the World War, however, they have 
demanded ‘“‘complete and absolute in- 
dependence” and have declared their 
willingness to rely for protection upon 
international agreements, membership 
in the League of Nations and the 
“new world order” inaugurated by 
Woodrow Wilson’s policies of peace 
and self-determination of peoples. It 
is to be expected, therefore, that ad- 
vocates of independence for the Philip- 
pines will follow the present develop- 
ments in Manchuria and Shanghai 
with considerable anxiety. 


For the Filipinos it has been urged 


II—If the Islands Were Independent 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Research Director, Foreign Policy Association 


’ | OT only does the crisis in the 
Far East precipitated by Japa- 
nese action in Manchuria and 

at Shanghai appear to bring a new 

complication into the problem of the 

Philippines, but recent events more 

directly affecting the islands and the 

United States mark the beginning of 

what might well be a new and decisive 

chapter in the history of their rela- 
tions with us. A week before Dwight 

F. Davis, after about two years of 


service, resigned on Jan. 9 as Gov- 
ernor General—being succeeded by 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr., Governor of 
Porto Rico—there arrived in the 
United States another Philippine In- 
dependence Mission to demand once 
more that Congress grant the inde- 
pendence promised by our Presidents 
ever since the close of the Spanish- 
American War. 

Leaving aside considerations of the 
effect of Japanese aggression in China 
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on the mind of Congress, we can be 
certain that if the question of Philip- 
pine independence were to come to a 
vote there would now be a majority 
in its favor in both the House and 
the Senate. In addition to Congress- 
men who believe in independence as a 
matter of principle, many Represen- 
tatives from agricultural States, in- 
cluding those on the Pacific Coast, 
would grant independence as a means 
of excluding Filipino immigrants 
and products from our shores. Sev- 
eral years ago American farmers 
demanded the imposition of a tariff 
upon Filipino products; the agitation 
failed because the Philippines are 
under the American flag. As a result 
these same agricultural interests now 
support complete independence, since 
once the islands are free, their goods 
will be subject to American duties. 


Further support for independence 
has arisen during the last two years 
as a result of anti-Filipino riots in 
California. At present Filipinos may 
enter Hawaii and the continental 
United States without restriction, and 
it is estimated there are already about 
45,000 Filipinos in this country. Some 
Californians today regard Filipinos 
with much the same fear that was once 
aroused by Chinese and Japanese im- 
migrants. This anti-Filipino sentiment 
has gained the adherence of many 
Pacific Coast Congressmen to the 
cause of independence, because it 
would be possible to exclude immi- 
grants from a Philippines republic. 

The grant of independence to the 
Philippines hinges less upon Filipino 
political capacity or ability to resist 
external aggression than upon the 
question of economic independence. 
Although the aim of the administra- 
tive and educational policy of the 
United States in the islands has been 
to stimulate self-government, the eco- 
nomic policy dictated by Washington 
has made the Philippines artificially 
dependent upon the United States. 
Had a system of non-discriminatory 
tariffs been established levying equal 
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duties upon all imports, regardless of 
origin, a vigorous foreign trade would 
have developed with Japan, China, 
Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies. 
But, despite the protest of the Philip- 
pine Assembly, the American Con- 
gress many years ago inaugurated 
free trade between the Philippines and 
the United States. At the same time 
exorbitant duties have obstructed 
trade with foreign countries, such as 
China or Japan. Thus the economy of 
the islands has become dependent 
upon the American market, located 
7,000 miles away, and immediate in- 
dependence by abruptly closing this 
market would jeopardize the economic 
and financial existence of the islands. 

Until November, 1931, every politi- 
cal leader and party of importance in 
the Philippines was unanimous in the 
demand for immediate and complete 
independence. But on Nov. 9 Manuel 
Quezon, president of the Philippine 
Senate and leader of the Nationalist- 
Consolidado party, which has a ma- 
jority in the Legislature, presented a 
twenty-six-page memorial to the Leg- 
islature. He stated frankly that, in 
view of the economic issues involved, 
the Philippines should substitute a de- 
mand for gradual independence in- 
stead of the traditional agitation for 
absolute and immediate independence. 
He proposed two alternatives: 

(1) Immediate establishment of an in- 
dependent government, with free trade 
between America and the Philippines 
for a period of ten years, limiting the 
amount of sugar entering the United 
States free of duty to 1,000,000 tons and 
of oil to the amount that is exported at 
present, and with restriction of labor- 
ers going to the United States. 

(2) Immediate establishment of an 
autonomous government with all the 
consequent powers, including that of 
enacting measures considered necessary 
to meet the responsibilities of an inde- 
pendent government, when independence 
is granted, with the restrictions neces- 
sary to safeguard the rights of sover- 
eignty of the United States in the 
Philippines. For a period of ten years 
the trade relations between the United 
States and the Philippines and the labor 
immigration into the United States 
would be governed as stated in the first 
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plan. At the end of ten years absolute 
independence of the Philippines to be 
granted or the Filipino people to de- 
cide through a plebiscite whether they 
desire to continue with this kind of 
government or prefer to have one that 
is absolutely independent. 


If the American Congress should re- 
fuse to accept either of these alter- 
natives, Senator Quezon declared, the 
Filipino people should then demand 
independence at all costs. 


The frank recognition that the com- 
mercial policy of the United States 
made necessary a period of economic 
readjustment before complete inde- 
pendence at first caused consternation 
in Manila political circles. The Demo- 
cratic party, the Philippine Anti-Im- 
perialistic League and as outstanding 
a figure as General Aguinaldo de- 
nounced Senator Quezon. Neverthe- 
less, when the Philippine Independence 
Mission, headed by Sergio Osmena, 
reached Washington on Jan. 2, 1932, 
it declared that its object was “early” 
independence—not “immediate, abso- 
lute and complete.” 

Senator Quezon’s plan for a transi- 
tional period leading to independence 
parallels in certain respects the 
Hawes-Cutting bill adopted by the 
Senate Insular Affairs Committee in 
the Summer of 1930—a bill providing 
for independence after five years. 
Probably a bill modeled along these 
lines and embodying Quezon’s second 
alternative will be considered in Con- 
gress. Whether such a bill, if adopted, 
would receive a Presidential veto is 
by no means certain. Following the 
visit of a number of American Con- 
gressmen and Senators to the islands 
last Summer, Secretary of War Hur- 
ley spent September investigating on 
the spot the problem of independence. 
Although Mr. Hurley’s report was not 
published, President Hoover issued a 
statement on Oct. 27, 1931, which de- 
clared in part: 


Independence of the Philippines at 
some time has been directly or indirect- 
ly promised by every President and by 
the Congress. In accord with those un- 
dertakings, the problem is one of time. 
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In the interest of the Philippine peo- 
ple, the time element involves the 
necessity that independence must be 
assured of durability and the govern- 
ment of the Philippines must be as- 
sured of stability. For instance, the 
economic independence of the Philip- 
pines must be attained before political 
independence can be successful. Inde- 
pendence tomorrow without economic 
stability would result in the collapse of 
Philippine Government revenues and in 
the collapse of all economic life in the 
islands. We propose to give further con- 
sideration to the whole question during 
the immediate future. 


In order to determine whether or 
not the Filipinos are ready for self- 
government once the economic prob- 
lem is solved, it may be useful to de- 
scribe the extent to which they al- 
ready participate in the local admin- 
istration. At the present time the offi- 
cials of all the 865 municipalities in 
the islands are Filipinos. Each munic- 
ipality has an elective council, and 
the president of the council fills all 
non-elective positions, with the con- 
sent of the majority of the council, ex- 
cept in the case of the municipal 
treasurer, teachers and justices of the 
peace, who are appointed by central 
or provincial authorities. 

The Philippines are also divided into 
forty regular provinces and nine spe- 
cially organized, or non-Christian, 
provinces. The officials in the regular 
provinces are all Filipinos, but a num- 
ber of provincial officers, such as the 
provincial treasurer, are appointed by 
the central government at Manila. All 
officials in the municipalities and reg- 
ular provinces are responsible to the 
Executive Bureau of the Department 
of the Interior. This bureau supervises 
generally the activities of local offi- 
cials; in 1924, for example, it heard 
complaints against sixty-five elective 
municipal officials and removed eight. 

A special problem has been created 
by the 1,000,000 non-Christian peo- 
ples, about half of whom are Moros, 
inhabiting Mindanao and Sulu. The 
non-Christians are divided into nine 
specially organized provinces and are 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
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of Non-Christian Tribes in the De- 
partment of the Interior at Manila. 
The policy of the government is 
gradually to assimilate these provinces 
to the remainder of the country, but 
many observers believe this policy has 
been applied ioo drastically. 

Because many officials in the munic- 
ipal and provincial governments are 
appointed from Manila and the whole 
system of local government is under 
the immediate inspection of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, actual self-gov- 
ernment in the Philippines depends 
upon the extent to which Filipinos 
control the central government. At 
the head of this government is a Gov- 
ernor General, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. He 
is assisted by a Vice Governor, simi- 
larly appointed, who acts as head of 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
which includes the Bureaus of Educa- 
tion and Health. The third, and not 
the least important, official appointed 
by the President of the United States 
is the Auditor. This official examines 
and settles all accounts pertaining to 
revenues and receipts. The United 
States also controls the Supreme 
Court, whose nine justices are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States with the consent of the Senate. 
Four justices at present are Filipinos. 

Under the Governor General are 
six executive departments; all, with 
the exception of the Department of 
Public Instruction, are headed by 
Filipinos. Elected Filipinos also domi- 
nate the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Filipino Legislature 
enjoys general legislative powers, in- 
cluding, subject to certain restrictions, 
the appropriation of money. Moreover, 
appointments by the Governor General 
must receive the approval of the 
Senate. Thus, through its legislative 
power and the control of appoint- 
ments, the Filipino Legislature can 
easily bring about deadlocks with the 
Governor General. 

Whether these deadlocks occur de- 
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pends largely upon the view of the 
Jones act—the 1916 law upon which 
the present government rests—held 
by the Governor General. Francis 
Burton Harrison, who was Governor 
General from 1913 to 1921, followed 
a policy which gave the Filipinos vir- 
tually responsible government. He 
selected Filipinos from the successful 
party in the elections as Cabinet 
heads. He established a Council of 
State, containing the six department 
heads and the political leaders, which 
advised him on problems of adminis- 
tration. Governor General Harrison 
also supplanted many American offi- 
cials by Filipinos. As a result of this 
system of autonomy cordial relations 
between the United States and the 
Filipino leaders were maintained. Ma- 
terial and social progress was like- 
wise made. Nevertheless, the Wood- 
Forbes Commission, sent to investi- 
gate the Philippines by President 
Harding in 1921, criticized the Harri- 
son régime on the ground that it had 
led to deterioration of the public ser- 
vices. General Leonard Wood, the 
next Governor, reversed the Harri- 
son policy and returned to a strict 
interpretation of the Jones act. When 
he refused to consult the Filipino 
Legislature in regard to administra- 
tion the Filipino Cabinet, in 1923, re- 
signed. A deadlock resulted, which 
continued until after Governor Gen- 
eral Wood’s death in August, 1927. 
Colonel Henry L. Stimson, who suc- 
ceeded General Wood, served in the 
islands only one year, when he left to 
become Secretary of State in the Hoo- 
ver Cabinet. During this period the 
Harrison policy was revived to a cer- 
tain extent. Department heads were 
chosen from members of the party 
successful at the last election, the 


‘Council of State was resuscitated 


while the Governor General declared 
that, except in serious matters, he 
would not interfere with the adminis- 
tration of departmental affairs en- 
trusted to Filipinos. Nevertheless, 
Colonel Stimson induced the Legisla- 
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ture to pass the so-called Belo act, 
making a standing appropriation for 
the employment by the Governor Gen- 
eral of a number of American inspec- 
tors to advise him in administrative 
problems. 

At present about 20,000 Filipinos 
and only 503 Americans are in the 
civil service. Three-fifths of the Amer- 
icans are employed as teachers in the 
schools. Five out of six department 
heads are Filipinos. On the other hand, 
the Governor General, the Vice Gov- 
ernor, the Auditor, the chief of the 
constabulary and about six out of the 
thirty government bureau heads are 
Americans. The vast majority of gov- 
ernment officials at present are sub- 
ject to control by the courts. While 
all the 800 justices of the peace and 
all but two of the fifty-five judges of 
the courts of first instance are Fili- 
pinos, the Supreme Court is composed 
of a majority of Americans. A second 
check is exercised by the Governor 
General and the other executive offi- 
cials appointed by the President, to- 
gether with the inspectors appointed 
under the Belo act. 

Filipinos assert that the United 
States has repeatedly promised inde- 
pendence. Presidents Taft, Roosevelt 
and Wilson encouraged the Filipinos 
in their national aspirations, and the 
American Congress provided in a pre- 
amble to the Jones act of 1916 that 
it was the purpose of the people of the 
United States “to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Is- 
lands and to recognize their indepen- 
dence as soon as a stable government 
can be established therein.” Finally, 
the Filipinos urge that they are able 
to support a stable government. The 
racial and linguistic differences among 
the Filipinos are no greater, it is main- 
tained, than such differences in Egypt, 
Iraq, Switzerland or Yugoslavia. The 
proportion of literacy—only 50 per 
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cent—is higher than in independent 
nations like China, Colombia, Mexico, 
Brazil, Portugal, Russia and Siam. 
Despite Japanese aggression on the 
Asiatic mainland, Filipinos do not 
believe that the problem of defending 
themselves against attack, once inde- 
pendent, will be difficult. They expect 
the Philippines to become a member 
of the League of Nations, and some of 
them urge a neutralization pact with 
the United States, Japan, Russia, 
China and other powers. 

Since the passage of the Jones act 
in 1916 colored peoples in many parts 
of the world have received their free- 
dom or at least a large measure of 
self-government. Thus, Egypt today 
has virtually thrown off outside con- 
trol over its administration; India has 
been promised a measure of self-gov- 
ernment considerably greater than 
that enjoyed by the Philippines. Great 
Britain has announced its determina- 
tion to surrender its mandate over 
Iraq and to support the application 
of this State for membership in the 
League of Nations. It seems probable 
that France will take similar steps to 
relinqush its control over Syria. The 
people of the Philippines are fully as 
able to govern themselves as the peo- 
ple of Egypt, India, Iraq or Syria. 
They have been promised indepen- 
dence by the United States and they 
have been educated with independence 
as a goal. It is difficult to see, 
therefore, how the United States, 
which has always prided itself upon 
being “non-imperialistic,” can oppose 
the movement for self-determination 
in the Philippines. The part of states- 
manship should be to hold a round- 
table conference between American 
and Filipino delegates for agreement 
upon a plan to provide for a gradual 
readjustment of existing economic re- 
lationships and for independence at an 
early and definite date. 
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banks and financial institutions 
there has been discussed in sub- 
dued tones the imminence, the proba- 
bility and desirability of the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard by the 
United States. A few months ago 
such discussion had been wholly in 
the realm of gossip. Then it was con- 
fined to irresponsible tittle-tattle in 
the customers’ room, but during De- 
cember and January the situation 
changed markedly. Economists em- 
ployed by large financial and banking 
houses began to receive instructions 
to present reports on how the suspen- 
sion of gold payments might affect 
the different elements in American 
industrial society, and in some quar- 
ters feverish preparation to profit by 
such an eventuality became apparent. 
At the same time European money 
centres watched intently the enigmatic 
symbols showing the rise in money 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank 
from $4,700,000,000 in April, 1931, 
to $5,700,000,000 in January, 1932, and 
on two occasions—once last November 
and again in January—sharp gold 
withdrawals by European nations 
testified to their lack of faith in the 
American gold standard. On Jan. 27 
President Hoover felt obliged to con- 
vey to European central banks the 
thought of the administration that 
the law creating the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation did not involve 
monetary inflation. Another indica- 
tion of the trend was the decision 
made public on Feb. 1 that the banks 
belonging to the New York Clearing 
House had informally agreed not to 
act as agents for shipments of gold 
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abroad. A few days later President 
Hoover felt compelled to start an anti- 
hoarding campaign. It is doubtful if 
such hoarding can be checked by 
propaganda. Making hoarding illegal 
and punishable by a term in prison 
failed to check hoarding in Germany, 
Poland, France and other countries 
when their currency failed to com- 
mand the confidence of the public.. 

The abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard by the United States, which had 
seemed fantastic speculation a few 
months ago, began to be discussed as 
a possibility and even a probability 
as soon as Great Britain, thought to 
be financially impregnable, went off 
gold, with several European countries 
and virtually all South American 
countries following in her monetary 
path. 

This action of the British Govern- 
ment was a momentous event and, in 
the eyes of many, presaged the “twi- 
light of the gods” of a great financial 
empire. The fall of the pound sterling, 
famous for its stability and valued as 
an international currency, suddenly 
began to disturb the money centres 
of the world. The tentacles of the 
London banks reached out everywhere 
through branches and agencies to 
make trade possible and extract a 
fraction of the profit. When a Java- 
nese grower was higgling with a Japa- 
nese buyer about a sale of pineapples 
and neither had faith in each other’s 
currency, the transaction was con- 
cluded in terms of the English pound 
sterling. The same was true when 
a Czechoslovak shoe manufacturer 
bought hides from Yugoslavia, and so 
with many transactions in all parts 
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of the world. Great Britain’s going off 
the gold standard destroyed a world 
currency and wiped out immense 
profits for London. 

A step that had such wide repercus- 
sions obviously was not taken lightly. 
It was, indeed, the result of the com- 
bined pressure exerted by widely 
divergent forces. The unbalanced bud- 
get, the sharp withdrawals of gold 
from the Bank of England and the 
unfavorable balance of trade contrib- 
uted greatly to this final and fateful 
step. No doubt the report of the Mac- 
millan Committee, a British official 
inquiry on finance and industry, which 
was issued late in June, 1931, had 
much to do with the spread of hetero- 
dox views on the sanctity of the gold 
standard. Much to the astonishment 
of upholders of traditional economics, 
the committee was only mildly con- 
cerned about remaining on gold and 
expressed itself in favor of some kind 
of managed world currency. Other 
forces were at work in Great Britain 
for the abandonment of the gold 
standard. Among them were those 
who wanted wages reduced. They saw 
in the depreciated pound sterling an 
easy way to make a deep and painless 
cut in real wages of nation-wide ex- 
tent. To tariff enthusiasts the aban- 
donment of the gold standard offered 
a rapid means of protecting the do- 
mestic market against foreign com- 
petition. In fact, some economists 
argue that Great Britain was not 
forced off the gold standard but really 
abandoned it in response to pressure 
of groups of interested persons, and 
that the unbalanced budget, the un- 
favorable foreign-trade balance and 
the gold withdrawals merely served 
to provide a choice of pretexts. 

The British experience indicates 
that a country may be forced off the 
gold standard because of the drainage 
of gold in consequence of (1) an un- 
balanced budget, (2) an adverse trade 
balance, (3) rapid withdrawals of 
foreign investments necessitating ex- 
ports of gold and (4) sufficiently in- 
fluential or dominant interests finding 
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such suspension of specie payments to 
be to their advantage. In the case of 
Great Britain the first three causes 
were probably of great importance 
but together may be regarded as pre- 
liminary to the real reason, which is 
to be found in the pressure of the 
more powerful industrial groups for 
whose benefit it would be to abandon 
the gold standard. 

Similar groups in the United States 
have not been slow to grasp the mean- 
ing and consequences of the British 
example. When British interests, im- 
bued though they might be with tra- 
ditional respect for the gold standard, 
found it necessary or advantageous or 
both to abandon it, like-minded groups 
in the United States could not help 
asking if they could not reap the same 
benefits by having the dollar decline 
in terms of world currencies. Should 
they set about attempting to induce a 
monetary inflation which might result 
in abandoning the gold standard as 
dramatically and as instantaneously 
as Great Britain had done? 

Here the question is not the imme- 
diate probability that the United 
States will be forced off the gold 
standard, but rather the more impor- 
tant fact that certain interests have 
come to the conclusion that it would 
be to their advantage to have the 
United States start an inflationary 
movement. The necessary bond issues 
would, of course, have to be voted by 
Congress, and the abandonment of 
specie payments by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks also would require an 
act of Congress, since the gold stand- 
ard act of 1900 includes a provision 
to maintain notes at gold parity. 
Whether Congress would actually suc- 
cumb to pressure exerted by such in- 
terests is at present entirely problem- 
atical, 

Although the abandonment of the 
gold standard is not a necessary con- 
comitant to inflation, the inflationists 
insist that, with the impairment of 
confidence already brought about by 
the deflationary movement, any at- 
tempt at inflation would be promptly 
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followed by gold hoarding at home and 
gold withdrawals by other nations and 
would make inevitable the abandon- 
ment of payment in gold for notes. 
Already the Federal Reserve Banks 
have suffered serious losses of gold in 
consequence of domestic hoarding and 
withdrawals by foreigners. Therefore, 
it is argued, in any additional infla- 
tionary measures, such as will be dis- 
cussed later, there lies latent the 
probability of abandonment of the 
gold standard, even if statisticians 
can point to the large gold holdings 
that are at present the basis of our 
currency. 

Ideas of inflation flourish during 
every depression, and signs indicate 
that they are now rapidly blossoming 
in the United States. So astute an 
observer as Mark Sullivan, considered 
by many as closer to the administra- 
tion than any other newspaper corre- 
spondent, reports flatly: ‘Unless in- 
crease in currency by a sound method 
and within safe limits is achieved, it 
can be anticipated that what is broad- 
ly called the money question will come 
to the front in the coming Presidential 
campaign.” 

An inflationary movement may take 
several forms. We may have a credit 
inflation such as could result from the 
bill which was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President late in Janu- 
ary to create the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and which had the 
Support of the more moderate infla- 
tionists, or we may have a more direct 
commodity inflation such as is con- 
templated by the authors of the vari- 
ous bills now before Congress to ex- 
pand government construction and 
give unemployment relief—a form 
which is regarded with apprehension 
by the more orthodox economists. 

The act which created the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation illus- 
trates the first kind of inflation men- 
tioned. The corporation received a di- 
rect grant of $500,000,000 from the 
treasury and is permitted to issue 
bonds for $1,500,000,000. These bonds 
are not discountable with the Federal 
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Reserve Banks; that is, member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System cannot 
use them as collateral for making 
loans at the Federal Reserve Banks, 
a provision intended to make credit 
expansion less direct and thus con- 
ciliate those who object even to this 
form of inflation. If discounting privi- 
leges had accompanied the reconstruc- 
tion bonds, banks would have pur- 
chased them and then borrowed 
money on them from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. This in turn would have 
necessitated an increase in the Fed- 
eral Reserve note circulation in order 
to make the advances to the member 
banks. 

But, because the reconstruction 
bonds have been made ineligible for 
rediscount at the Federal Reserve 
Banks, the process of credit inflation 
becomes more cumbersome though 
none the less effective. In the absence 
of any other absorptive market the 
banks will still be compelled to pur- 
chase the reconstruction bonds, but 
instead of borrowing on them from 
the Federal Reserve Banks they will 
be forced to sell United States Gov- 
ernment bonds to the Federal Reserve 
Banks or borrow on other eligible 
paper in order to buy the reconstruc- 
tion bonds. The Federal Reserve 
Banks will be forced to increase their 
note issue to pay for these loans and 
purchases, and therefore the increase 
in currency will take place in the same 
way as if the bonds had been made 
eligible for discount directly. The 
Treasury will be forced to buy some 
bonds and issue securities in place of 
them, and the bonds will in turn be 
rediscounted at the Federal Reserve 
Banks. In brief, if we eliminate the 
secondary transactions, the funda- 
mental process is that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will issue 
bonds and the Federal Reserve Banks 
will emit the currency to buy the 
bonds, 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will therefore finally have 
$2,000,000,000 in money in place of its 
bonds, and a large part of this money 
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will be derived from an increased note 
issue of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The corporation will put this money in 
circulation by advancing it to banks 
on the collateral of their frozen assets, 
such as bonds of various types and 
other unrealizable paper. In brief, the 
banks, by exchanging their frozen as- 
sets for cash having its source at the 
Federal Reserve Banks, will be in a 
position to extend credit and with- 
stand withdrawals of depositors. The 
moderate inflationists expect their 
project to alter the financial situation 
as follows: (1) It will stop bank 
failures; (2) it will check the liqui- 
dation of bonds; (3) it will enable 
railroads to refinance bond issues and 
prevent further railroad receiverships, 
and (4) it will provide a basis for 
new credit expansion. 

For every dollar coming over the 
counter into a bank the theoretical 
credit available to borrowers is about 
$10, because when a bank makes a 
loan it does not pass out currency to 
the borrower, but merely credits his 
deposits with the loan. Therefore, new 
loans merely mean larger deposits. 
This process of making loans is limit- 
ed by the fact that a 7 to 13 per cent 
reserve must be kept with the Federal 
Reserve Banks for all deposits. Hence 
a $100 reserve enables a bank to ex- 
pand loans by about $1,000. In theory, 
the $2,000,000,000 of cash that will 
flow from the Federal Reserve Banks 
to the banks through the medium of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion makes possible a credit expansion 
of between $15,000,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000,000. The administration and 
the more moderate inflationists do not 
look upon such expansion as credit 
inflation, but rather as a check to 
credit deflation to which the country 
has been subjected. 

Whether credit actually will be ex- 
panded and will flow into trade ap- 
pears doubtful. Economists of the ex- 
treme inflationist school argue that 
an easy money policy has existed since 
November, 1929, but that it has not 
encouraged credit expansion. Indus- 
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trialists do not borrow merely because 
money is cheap, but only when they 
believe they can make a profit, nor do 
banks lend merely because they have 
the funds, since they must look for 
the safety and liquidity of the loan. It 
appears doubtful, therefore, if this ad- 
ditional credit facility will have the 
desired effect of stimulating business 
activity. 

We thus see why credit inflation 
has not checked the agitation for the 
more direct form of inflation of put- 
ting more money in circulation either 
through unemployment insurance pay- 
ments or through vast expenditures 
on new government construction pro- 
grams or by some other device. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, it will be remem- 
bered, fiat money was put into circu- 
lation by using it to pay war veterans 
and for war obligations. 

An important economic group ad- 
vocating such inflationary measures 
are those who would benefit by an 
advance in commodity prices. Govern- 
ment purchases or the paying out 
of large sums for one reason or an- 
other would stimulate purchasing 
power, which in turn would lead to 
higher prices. Precisely what com- 
modities would feel the first effects of 
this inflation would depend on how the 
new money was put into circulation. 
If a vast government construction 
program were undertaken, commodi- 
ties used in building would be the 
first to be affected. On the other 
hand, if the money were circulated 
through an unemployment relief pro- 
gram, food commodities, the textile 
trades and, possibly, rents would show 
the initial response. Besides the pro- 
posal of a $5,000,000,000 unemploy- 
ment relief bond issue, such as is 
sponsored by Alfred E. Smith, it now 
seems certain that the Treasury will 
be forced to borrow $2,000,000,000 
in bond issues to cover the deficits for 
the period ended July, 1932. This issue 
by itself will bring about important 
inflationary consequences and in the 
present state of the bond market will 
rapidly increase the Federal reserve 
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note issues, because the banks will be 
compelled to buy the bonds and they 
will promptly discount them. 

This brings us to the vanguard of 
the inflationary movement, the debtor 
group. An immediate effect of a rise 
in commodity prices would be to light- 
en the burden of debts. All debtors 
would be able to pay their debts and 
interest with fewer commodities. Ob- 
ligations of railroads, corporations, 
Federal, State and county govern- 
ments, school districts and munici- 
palities, payments on farm, home and 
other real estate mortgages—in fact, 
every kind of obligation, private or 
corporate, which today hampers indus- 
trial activity would be met with a par- 
tially inflated currency. The burden 
that makes the depression weigh more 
and more heavily on the world is that 
of the debts with which the nations, 
State governments, municipalities, 


corporations and individuals are load- 
ed. These obligations were contracted 
when prices were high; now, when 


prices have fallen and values have de- 
preciated, they can be met only with 
larger quantities of commodities. For 
example, a farmer who obtained a loan 
of $10,000 in 1929, when wheat was 
selling at $1.50 a bushel, expected to 
pay his mortgage with about 6,666 
bushels of wheat. Today, with wheat 
at 50 cents a bushel, the same $10,000 
loan requires 20,000 bushels of wheat. 
Similar reasoning holds for other ob- 
ligations. 

The increased burden of debt due to 
the fall in prices has been doubled and 
trebled and has paralyzed further 
credit extension. The figures for de- 
falcation on debts under these condi- 
tions are impressive. Defalcation on 
real estate during 1931 totaled about 
$6,000,000,000; on foreign bonds, 
nearly $1,000,000,000; on deposits in 
banks, nearly $2,000,000,000; on fore- 
closed domestic corporate bonds, a 
conservatively estimated $500,000,000, 
and on other failures, probably $500,- 
000,000. This places the total defalca- 
tion for the year 1931 at about $10,- 
000,000,000 or more, without taking 
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into account the losses on mortgages 
on farm lands, which probably also 
amount to billions of dollars. These 
figures are but one measure of the 
economic disaster that has befallen 
millions of investors and business men 
and that continues to bring new trou- 
bles in its train. Inflation, in short, 
will bring to large and important 


, groups throughout the nation definite 


relief from what they consider an un- 
just pyramiding of debt brought about 
by our economic system. They may 
welcome such inflation without feel- 
ing that creditors are being deprived 
of their property. 

Although to the extent that debtors 
gain, creditors must, of course, lose, 
inflation may not be without advan- 
tages even to them, too. If the recent 
trend of deflation continues with its 
rate of defalcation, most creditors 
may possibly find their claims re- 
placed by depreciated and foreclosed 
properties or even no assets at all. In- 
flationary measures, on the other 
hand, may save debtors from despair 
and enable them to pay—in a depre- 
ciated currency, to be sure, but even 
then in more commodities than they 
received originally from the creditors. 
The statement of the Controller of the 
Currency shows a further contraction 
of 14 per cent in commercial bank 
loans and discounts for 1931. If this 
rate of contraction continues for five 
or six years most loans and discounts 
will have disappeared. 

Take the situation in any commod- 
ity—for instance, copper. Stocks on 
hand are estimated now at 600,000 
tons, as against 60,000 tons, the aver- 
age month-end inventory before the 
depression. A large part of this copper 
was probably accumulated by the min- 
ing companies by means of loans ob- 
tained either from banks or by issuing 
paper on the open market, the secur- 
ity being the stocks on hand. The 
price of copper early in 1930 was 18 
cents a pound, and many banks and 
finance corporations no doubt felt that 
loans varying from 8 to 12 or 14 
cents were on a conservative basis. 
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Today the price is 6 cents a pound, 
and even at this figure copper cannot 
be sold in large quantities. Creditors 
of the copper companies are thus 
faced with heavy losses. The attempt 
to increase the price from 6 to say 8 
or even 10 cents a pound is not consid- 
ered uneconomic inflation by those 
who argue for a managed deprecia- 
tion of currency, but is regarded as 
merely an adjustment of prices to 
avert a financial catastrophe of great 
magnitude should the present defla- 
tionary movement continue. 

The same story can be told of a 
great many other commodities. The 
appalling number of bank failures— 
2,300 in our rural districts in 1931, 
and 4,000 for the period of the depres- 
sion—is the sequel to the sharp drop 
in the prices of cotton, wheat and 
other agricultural commodities on 
which loans had been made directly 
or indirectly. This extension of credit 
is not attributed to lack of foresight 
or conservatism on the part of the 
banks. No one could have foreseen 
that in two years cotton would drop 
from 20 cents to 6 cents, wheat from 
$1.65 to less than 50 cents, pork from 
15 cents to 4 cents, rubber from 30 
cents to 5 cents, coffee from 20 cents 
to 6 cents, sugar to 1 cent a pound, 
and silk from $5 a pound to $1.80. 

We have here a financial deflation, 
a liquidation of prices, a drop in 
values without parallel in the experi- 
ence of the men now conducting the 
banking and financial enterprises of 
the United States. To restore a small 
proportion of these values by govern- 
ment action is not considered by ad- 
vocates of an inflated currency as un- 
economic in the sense in which infla- 
tion is thought of by the classical 
economists. The argument now put 
forward is for inflation as an instru- 
ment to halt further liquidation of 
credit, to regain some part of the de- 
preciated values and to _ prevent 
further descent toward financial 
chaos. 

The more liberal inflationists liken 
the great debts, which now hang over 
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the industrial world and which have 
been increased several times over by 
the drop in prices, to a vast ulcer that 
is sapping the strength of industrial 
life. Its removal demands a major eco- 
nomic operation. But this operation, 
if crudely performed, for example by 
repudiation or defalcation, may kill 
the patient, whereas if an anaesthetic, 


, Such as a managed inflation, is em- 


ployed, a return to business health 
might be brought about. 

At this point the advocates of in- 
flation also abandon the idea that in- 
creased circulation of money can be 
effected while the United States re- 
mains on the gold standard. 

The gold standard makes it manda- 
tory that all paper currency be re- 
deemed in gold. Even the moderate in- 
flation during 1931, which was really 
an attempt to check the sharp defla- 
tion in values already described, has 
greatly shaken the faith of large 
groups of investors, domestic and for- 
eign, in the ability of the United States 
to maintain the gold standard. Hoard- 
ing has become so prevalent as to call 
for special precautions by many 
banks and has led to the forming of 
a Presidential anti-hoarding commit- 
tee. Foreigners have spasmodically 
made large withdrawals of gold from 
our reserves, and the formation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
though hedged about with safeguards 
demanded by the moderate groups, 
has sent such new tremors of fear 
through European financial centres 
that President Hoover found it nec- 
essary to issue his reassuring state- 
ment on Jan. 27. Renewed inflationary 
measures, open or concealed, are thus 
sure to give rise to demands on our 
gold. To what extent the supply can 
withstand these runs will depend on 
the amount of inflation undertaken 
and on the confidence felt in the abil- 
ity of the Administration to control 
inflation. 

The seriousness of the threat to our 
gold standard is entirely dependent 
upon the extent to which new money 
issues will be made possible by vari- 
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ous enactments of Congress. If there 
are to be new bond issues on a large 
scale we must face the probability of 
the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard. It may be a question of months 
and possibly of a few years, accord- 
ing to the amount of pressure brought 
to bear on Congress by the debtor 
groups. 

This brings a new group into the 
picture—those who have only a tepid 
interest in inflation but who, because 
of their international interests, would 
be directly affected by our going off 
the gold standard. There is, in short, 
a group consisting of those who wish 
to cancel the war debts and repara- 
tions and who favor inflation, not in 
itself, but because it will force the 
abandonment of the gold standard. 
Going off the gold standard by the 
United States when accompanied by 
inflationary measures would be equiv- 
alent to cancellation of a part of the 
debts owing to us from abroad, the 
cancellation being measured by the 
decline of the dollar in terms of 
foreign money. France, for example, 
would be able to buy more dollars with 
100 francs than at present and there- 
fore would be able to discharge her 
obligations in the same number of dol- 
lars but with fewer francs. 

Here again the burden of our 
debtors would be lightened, while on 
the other hand, as has been argued in 
certain quarters, this burden would 
not be shifted from foreign to domes- 
tic taxpayers because the government 
obligations outstanding in the forms 
of domestic bonds would be paid in 
the depreciated currency. Crudely put, 
it might mean partial cancellation 
abroad and partial repudiation at 
home. According to liberal inflation- 
ists, however, it would involve cancel- 
lation of only a portion of the debt 
which has been pyramided by the drop 
in prices of commodities and there 
would be no repudiation at home be- 
cause government payments in in- 
flated currency when translated in 
commodities would be equivalent to 
or larger than the commodities re- 
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ceived from bondholders. Here, again, 
inflation would be merely a partial 
equalization of values distorted by the 
difference between periods of high and 
low prices. Moreover, even with some 
such encouragement to foreign debt- 
ors, it is argued that there is every 
chance that the whole debt might still 
be repudiated. 

Abandonment of the gold standard 
would also be welcomed by the im- 
portant interests in the United States 
which favor higher tariffs and which 
would receive special benefits, because 
making the dollar worth less in terms 
of foreign currency would be equiva- 
lent to providing further protection 
of a substantial character. Going off 
the gold standard, with inflation in 
domestic currency, would necessarily 
reduce the exchange value of the dol- 
lar and discourage imports. For ex- 
ample, an American importer buys 
watches in Germany and sells them 
here. He finds that under the gold 
standard he gets about 4 reichsmarks 
for $1, with which he can buy a cer- 
tain type of watch in Germany. This 
enables him to sell the watch in the 
United States for a little above $1. 
If the United States inflates its cur- 
rency and in consequence the value 
of the dollar drops, the importer may 
find that with $1 he can buy only, 
say, 3 reichsmarks. This would mean 
that $1.33 would be required to buy 
4 reichsmarks, which in turn would 
buy the watch. He would have to sell 
the same German watch for $1.33 or 
more instead of $1, and to that extent 
there would be established an addi- 
tional tariff. The same thing would be 
true of other commodities. The per- 
centage decline of the dollar in terms 
of foreign currency would be equal to 
the percentage increase in tariff pro- 
tection that would be placéd against 
all foreign goods. Simultaneous reduc- 
tion of the tariff with going off the 
gold standard would partially over- 
come the uneconomic effects of addi- 
tional tariff protection. 

In brief, a governmental inflation- 
ary measure is favored by important 
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groups because it would react as fol- 
lows: (1) It would advance prices 
of commodities; (2) it would de- 
crease the burden of debt of all 
debtors; (3) it would decrease the 
claims of creditors in terms of com- 
modities as valued today, but it would 
in most cases give them more than 
they gave and more than they would 
receive if the present rate of defalca- 
tion continues; (4) it would liquidate 
frozen bank assets and prevent fur- 
ther bankruptcies; (5) it would bene- 
fit agriculture by raising prices and 
by lowering the farmers’ debts; (6) 
it would benefit the laborer in so far 
as he has debts, but, because of pres- 
ent labor conditions and the usual lag 
in wages, it would mean a substantial 
lowering of real wages; in fact, it 
would be the wage-earning and sal- 
aried groups that would be adversely 
affected by inflation, and (7) it would 
give the debt-ridden world a breathing 
spell by placing the discussion of in- 
tergovernmental obligations in a more 
rational atmosphere. 

No matter how much it is disguised, 
this means putting the country on a 
fiat money basis and is considered by 
classical economists the height of 
fiscal folly. During all history, when 
this or any other country has adopted 
inflationary measures of this type, fi- 
nancial disaster has resulted. The 
siren’s song of inflation has been sung 
in every depression during the history 
of the United States and invariably 
it has brought the ship of state to 
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grief. The inflationists were lured by 
the voice of the enchantress, but failed 
to see the rocks. Issuing fiat money 
leads to increased purchasing power at 
first, but ultimately the higher prices 
so stimulate production and check con- 
sumption as to create new problems 
of larger inventories, larger debts and 
a further removal from sound recov- 
ery. Going back to the gold standard 
always is a costly and painful readjust- 
ment. Inflationists argue that what is 
proposed is some kind of managed in- 
flation such as foreign countries 
have deliberately adopted. The United 
States on a gold standard is placed in 
a greatly disadvantageous competitive 
position when the largest part of the 
industrial world functions under a 
managed currency. This is because ex- 
ports from the United States, a gold- 
currency country, are checked, and 
imports from managed-currency coun- 
tries are stimulated. Hence the disad- 
vantage is progressive. 

Nevertheless, the movement toward 
direct inflation in the United States is 
gaining increased support with its 
desperate plea for the application of 
oxygen to industrial activity. The 
remedy is being advocated by the 
great debtor groups, the protection- 
ists, the cancellationists and the ex- 
ponents of a managed currency. It is 
a strange assortment, and it is not im- 
possible that they might exert enough 
pressure to persuade Congress to in- 
ject the stimulant which they believe 
will revitalize our economic life. 





What Hope for the Farmer? 


By LEMENT HARRIS 


[The author of the following article 
was graduated from Harvard University 
in 1926. He worked on a cooperative 
dairy farm in Pennsylvania in 1927-1928, 
and spent the following year on Russian 
State and peasant farms and also in 
Russian farm implement factories. Dur- 
ing 1931 he made a careful survey of 
agricultural conditions in the United 
States, traveling through all the great 
American farming regions.] 


stirring to revolt here and - 


] ) stein to farmers are 


there over the rural scene. 
What else can they do? Many have 


been dispossessed, most are insolvent;—. 


tenants have lost hope of ever becom- 
ing farm owners; migratory workers 
are jobless—thousands are hungry. 
Yet warehouses of “surplus” crops 
are locked against those who grew 
them. Food is destroyed to bolster 
prices—this maddens the hungry. 


Last Winter, in Arkansas, the ten- 
ants’ cupboards were bare because 
of drought and a system which per- 
mits no cash reserve. A frantic wo- 
man knocked on a neighbor’s door 
and said: “My kids hain’t et for two 
days; what'll I do?’”’ When the crop- 
per saw that woman something went 
“right up” in his head. “Woman, you 
wait here,” he answered, “I’m goin’ 
to git some food.” He gathered some 
hungry recruits and went to town. 
As they walked the two blocks from 
the police station to Ben High’s 
grocery store 250 more men joined 
them. All towns have scores of men 
waiting—for a leader. The sight of 
300 determined men quickly con- 
vinced the business leaders of the 
town that it was time to provide 
relief. The men accepted $2.50 per 
family for groceries and went home. 
In a few days both the Senators 


from Arkansas were on the floor of 
Congress urging a $15,000,000 ap- 
propriation for direct aid to the 
drought-stricken States. One dis- 
tressed woman had started a train of 
events which forced Washington to 
act. The Senators knew that the 
march might well be repeated in other 
places. 

This Arkansas raid was not widely 
reported in the press, but the story 
spread from farm to farm until it 
was §nown throughout the grain 
belt“ The writer talked about this 
micident to perhaps a hurdred farm- 
ers in every grain State from Texas 
to Canada. Every farmer had heard 
of it, and the great majority added: 
“T think that those folks did just 
exactly right.” 


In North Dakota during the Sum- 
mer the farmers held meetings to 
plan for the 1932 Winter. Drought 
had destroyed their crops, and they 
had heard of the inadequacy of public 
relief in Arkansas during the preced- 
ing year. A typical meeting was held 
at Stanley, N. D. Families contrib- 
uted pennies for gasoline and traveled 
100 miles from six counties—many in 
cars without license plates. They pro- 
posed to use the town auditorium, 
built by taxpayers in memory of the 
war dead, but the local post of the 
American Legion objected, scenting 
danger in a farmers’ organization. 
The meeting was therefore held in the 
court house. Hundreds crowded into 
the large court room. A local speaker 
from the judge’s bench voiced the 
slogan which the farmers adopted en- 
thusiastically—“‘Natural law, or the 
rights of hungry people, is superior 
to statutory law.” 

Rain has broken the drought, 
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but the farmers’ distress remains 
acute. They have no hope of making 
a profit out of grain, the one crop 
to which their land is suited, and 
every prospect of increasing their in- 
debtedness if they try. The last rem- 
nant of title to their farms is passing 
to the banks; yet, if they are dispos- 
sessed, there is no likelihood of em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Why do not their homesteading 
and years of toil give them a greater 
equity in their land and property than 
the legal claim? Together they mean 
to defend their rights. “All of us are 
busted,” remarked one farmer, “but 
if the Sheriff comes walking up our 
lane we are prepared to argue with 
him metallurgically.” Already the 
farmers have demonstrated their sol- 
idarity at the few attempted Sheriff’s 
sales. On these occasions they stand 


around in groups and make it clear 
that any one who dares to make a bid 
for the foreclosed property may regret 


it. Since the farmers’ plan for 1932 
is to plant only such crops as will 
supply their own needs and those of 
their stock there will be no means of 
paying taxes or interest on notes at 
the bank, but like besieged people 
they are determined to hold their 
homes against dispossession. 

In the lower South there has been 
no drought, but croppers and tenants 
are starving. Here the color line 
divides every community into two 
parts. During the Summer of 1931 a 
group of Alabama tenant farmers, 
mostly Negroes, began to hold secret 
meetings and to discuss plans to im- 
prove their condition. The meetings 
were necessarily secret, because Ne- 
groes are not allowed to assemble and 
also because later some of the white 
croppers joined them. When, after a 
few months of activity, the land- 
owners learned of the existence of the 
croppers’ union, a mob was raised 
and a meeting of the croppers raided. 
One of the Negro leaders was wound- 
ed, and later was shot in his bed. In 
spite of this act of terrorism against 
tenants for resorting to concerted ac- 
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tion, the organization is rumored to 
be still active, while whites are warn- 
ing hardware stores not to sell armg 
or ammunition to Negroes. 

Arkansas raid, North Dakota com- 
munity resistance, Alabama Croppers’ 
Union—these are all straws in the 
wind. They indicate the point at which 
people will rebel. Farmers have been 
willing to work for a bare living—es- 
pecially when they see neighbors’ 
children straggling in from industrial 
centres, driven back to the farm by 
the city breadline. But when credit 
declines to the point where whole sec- 
tions are unable to borrow money to 
plant crops or buy groceries, out- 
breaks are inevitable. 

In this explosive situation, the im- 
mediate future lies in the hands of the 
new owners of the farms—the local 
business men, bankers and directors 
of insurance companies. These men 
must decide whether to foreclose 
their insolvent holdings or carry them 
in the hope of better times. Perhaps 
it is fortunate that they are the most 
insistent exponents of America’s fun- 
damental soundness and therefore 
will be the last to accept the humiliat- 
ing conclusion that our boundless pos- 
sibilities of wealth cannot be trans- 
lated into good living conditions and 
economic security for all. 

How long can bankers continue to 
make agricultural loans, even though 
fired with the hope of the imminent 
return of prosperity? In the impor- 
tant wheat belt of the eastern part 
of the State of Washington neces- 
sity has forced them to restrict credit. 
Two vice presidents of different 
banks in that region reported that 
“this 1931 season sees us carrying 
over for a year 80 per cent of our 
agricultural loans. We find it neces- 
sary to take 15 per cent of our most 
doubtful farmer customers and cut 
them off from further credit.’’ Bank- 
ers throughout the wheat belt, upon 
examination of out-of-pocket costs of 
production, have found that national 
averages for straight grain farms are 
roughly $1 a bushel; prices received 
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on the farm after the average freight 
rate of 20 cents is deducted are from 
30 cents to 50 cents a bushel. South- 
ern bankers are appalled likewise by 
514 to 8 cent cotton when they know 
the cost of production averages 16 
cents a pound. 

In addition to loan hazards, another 
factor has caused a tightening of 
credit. There is less money to lend. 
Charts prepared by the United States 
Department of Agriculture show dur- 
ing the last two years a 40 per cent 
decline in bank deposits in eight 
Southern States for towns under 
15,000. A similar though less marked 
decline has occurred in other regions. 


Federal relief measures which have 
been tried so far, such as feed or seed 
loans or the proposed Frazier bill for 
refinancing mortgages on a 3 per cent 
basis, serve to pump oxygen into 
strangling farmers. They allow time 
for the small group which directs 
the banks and insurance compa- 


nies to try desperately to emerge 


from the impasse. Insurance com- 
panies alone hold $2,000,000,000 in 
farm mortgages—an investment which 
should spur them to heroic efforts of 
rehabilitation before credits recede 
further. 


Bankers know that they cannot 
trust to a natural solution of the 
problem. Though low prices usually 
reduce production and make profits 
possible once more, in agriculture two 
factors are operating against such a 
solution. First, world competition in 
the important staples is increasing to 
a degree that has caused a decline in 
the demand for American agricultural 
exports. Russia is becoming self-suf- 
ficient in wheat, cotton and even rub- 
ber; Great Britain’s pre-war demand 
of 3,500,000 bales of cotton has 
dropped to 2,000,000. A second factor 
operating to keep prices low is the 
introduction of new mechanized meth- 
ods which, for a variety of crops, 
make possible mass production on a 
low-cost basis. Two wheat farms of 
from 30,000 to 60,000 acres have 
shown costs for two consecutive sea- 
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sons of from 28 cents to 31 cents a 
bushel, compared with the national 
average of over $1 a bushel. Never- 
theless, there were no profits in the 
disastrous 1931 season, when prices 
dropped as low as 18 cents a bushel 
at the railroad siding in Texas. On 
many Southern farms the production 
of cotton is mechanized in all steps, 
from secding to ginning, with the 
single exception of picking. Now a 
really practical cotton picker seems 
about to be developed. When it is, it 
will further jeopardize the economic 
basis of 6,000,000 people, the bulk of 
whom will no longer be needed as 
hand pickers. Other recent mechanical 
developments are a sugar-beet har- 
vester, which bumps along the rows, 
topping each plant at just the right 
level; hay-driers, which permit the 
cutting and curing of high-protein 
hays, like alfalfa or young rye, irre- 
spective of weather conditions; a roto- 
lactor, by which 4,500 milkings per 
day are performed with two shifts 
of eleven men. These mechanized 
methods can meet the stabilizing de- 
mand for food products even though 
thousands of small farmers drop out. 


Can farmers’ cooperatives solve the 
problem? Why is it not possible to 
effect sweeping improvements if co- 
operatives obtain monopoly control 
over a crop? Only products confined 
to certain localities lend themselves to 
close organization. California citrus 
fruits were once in this class, but the 
increased Florida production and the 
new Texas grapefruit area are bring- 
ing about the inevitable surfeit. In 
California there is a classic example of 
the futility of even complete monopoly 
control—the growing of peaches for 
canning. In one small area 98 per cent 
of the world’s production of canning 
peaches is grown. Early in the 1930 
growing season it became evident that 
the crop of canning peaches was likely 
to be the largest and best ever grown 
—a disastrous outlook. Accordingly, 
the canners agreed to buy only 65 per 
cent of the crop. Even with the de- 
struction of 5,000,000 cases of peaches, 
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the price fell below the cost of produc- 
tion. The same destruction occurred 
again in 1931, with the addition of a 
bonus for every acre of bearing trees 
which was destroyed. The principal 
difficulty with the plan is that canned 
pears and other fruits are also in com- 
petition with peaches. Apparently 
schemes for controlling production 
must include all allied products and 
be directed by a national planning 
bureau. 

No attention is being given to pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives in which farmers 
throw together their fields and there- 
by operate large acreages with the 
best available machinery. The Russian 
collectives which are organized in this 
way show economies that should be 
impressive to American farmers. But 
such a program is unpopular with the 
small business leaders who dominate 
every American rural community. 
Townships or counties which decide to 
cooperate in production always set up 
their own retail stores, their own bulk 
gas stations, and thereby do business 
with wholesalers over the heads of 
local storekeepers. These business men 
fight such competition whenever it 
arises. 

When cooperatives offer but feeble 
aid, and “natural” economic readjust- 
ments are doubtful, business leaders 
and farm experts in every agricultural 
section confidently advocate still an- 
other solution—the “‘live-at-home, di- 
versified crop” program. This means 
that every farmer should raise his own 
food and feed, thus reducing his cash 
expenditures to the minimum. At the 
same time, by diversifying his crops, 
he will not be dependent upon the price 
fluctuations of one product. 

Do these simple principles contain a 
solution? In the name of diversifica- 
tion, farm leaders have plausibly ar- 
gued that communities should stop 
buying products from neighboring 
States which they can produce locally. 
The New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce tells visitors that, although 
Louisiana is naturally fitted for pro- 
ducing milk, the State is actually im- 
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porting $500,000 of dairy products a 
year from the Middle West. Yet close 
to Baton Rouge is the Gayden Farm 
with 250 Jersey cows producing rich, 
creamy milk. This dairy has been 
forced to dry off a quarter of its cows 
prematurely because there is no sale 
for its milk even though the owner re- 
ceives only 5 cents a quart. In Georgia 
a brave woman adopted the idea of di- 
versification and supplemented cotton 
with cows, but 414 cents a quart for 
milk means that she also is losing. A 
Southern county advertises that it 
“harvests a crop nine months in the 
year.” From peanuts to pork, all crops 
are unprofitable and give the diversi- 
fied farm no advantage other than 
that of a more efficient use of its un- 
profitable labor. This only serves to 
emphasize today’s major agricultural 
premise—any crop which shows a 
profit will quickly be overproduced. 


Along with diversification the live- 
at-home gospel is being preached in 
every section where there is enough 
moisture for a garden. Enthusiastic 
propagandists have carried on State- 
wide campaigns. Mississippi boasts 
that a meeting was held in every 
township; as a result more seed was 
sold and more gardens were planted 
than ever before. National journals 
have taken up the cry and printed 
long articles describing the communi- 
ties which are supposed to have bene- 
fited from living at home. Even the 
deputy governor of a Federal Reserve 
Bank points out that farmers must 
“go back” to more simple living. “You 
know,” he said, “maybe the French 
peasant has solved the rural problem. 
Our farmers should stop buying radios 
and Ford cars and live like peasants. 
Now I don’t suppose you would like 
the peasant life—I am sure I wouldn’t 
—but I can see no other outlook.” 
Such is the dictum from a citadel of 
finance—return to pioneer conditions! 
It means that the bulk of the agricul- 
tural population, some 27,000,000 peo- 
ple, must permanently lower their 
standard of living. 
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On the farm there is less enthusi- 
asm for the “live-at-home” program. 
The farmers themselves are the only 
group which considers the plan an 
inadequate makeshift. Instinctively 
they resent being denied the ad- 
vantages of modern life. Simple 
facts impress them—distress and hun- 
ger in the cities, “overproduction” of 
food on the farm. They are rapidly 
losing confidence in the leadership 
which cannot distribute the food they 
produce to the thousands who need it. 

A few who have cows, chickens, 
hogs and a garden and are free from 
debt can wait for better times. One 
man who was “waiting” on his 
farm called it a “return to the primi- 
tive,” because he had not one dollar 
to spend on clothes or gasoline—a per- 
fect example of “live-at-home.” The 
majority have debts and must try to 
raise a cash crop to stave off fore- 
closure. Most tragic are the croppers 
who have no experience except in the 
raising of a staple like cotton. In the 
past they were ordered to buy their 
groceries from the plantation com- 
missary; now they are told to plant 
gardens and be self-sufficient. They 
are ill prepared to do the relatively 
complicated planning necessary to 
produce and preserve enough food to 
last through the Winter and Spring. 
They cannot buy any of the necessi- 
ties of a self-sufficient farm—seed, 
fencing, canning jars, a brood sow, 
chickens, cows. Without experience 
or money hundreds of thousands will 
fail. Many are starving now. They 
can only press into towns and cities 
where the ranks of the unemployed 
are already formidable. 

The dean of a Southern agricultural 
college is humane and a realist. He 
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knows that landlords are not making 
a profit and will not hand out hog fat, 
corn pone and beans to the tenants 
any longer. He would like to do some- 
thing. He tries a plan both desperate 
and pathetic. In a test county, he 
induces a group of bankers, business 
men and landowners to permit their 
many vacant cabins to be occupied by 
any Negro or white family which 
applies. Two acres of land go with 
the cabin, and the seed and simple 
tools necessary to plant half an acre 
of garden and an acre and a half of 
tobacco. At the end of the season 
the landowner is to repay himself 
with half the proceeds of the tobacco. 
The tenant family, averaging seven 
people, must try to live on the cash 
from three-fourths of an acre of 
tobacco and the food from half an 
acre of garden. 

A two-acre farm is below the stand- 
ard of even a peasant, but 6,000,000 
white and black people are facing it. 
Yet business leaders enthusiastically 
support this plan and the whole “live- 
at-home” movement, because they 
hope that it will keep ruined farmers 
on their farms in relative obscurity. 
If they reach the cities it will be too 
dangerous not to feed them. Perhaps 
some miracle of price fixing or a war 
will make the feeding of this dispos- 
sessed class profitable once more. 

Will this plan succeed? In Washing- 
ton a high official with many years of 
experience was thinking aloud: “I 
wonder if our dispossessed farmers 
will sink to a starvation level of liv- 
ing, like the Chinese, without a fight.” 
Thousands of miles away, after a ter- 
rible Winter diet of lard and beans, 
a tenant was saying: “These kids 
ain’t agoin’ to starve with me loose.” 





Clarence Darrow: Crusader for 


Social Justice 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


that the judge had consented to 

move out of the packed court 
room to a platform on the court house 
lawn. The platform was surrounded 
by a milling and motley throng—re- 
porters, camera men, hillbillies, col- 
lege professors, Holy Rollers, ped- 
dlers, children, dogs. John T. Scopes, 
the young man on trial, was almost 
forgotten. In the witness chair, as an 
expert on religion, sat William Jen- 
nings Bryan, (the leader of the pros- 
ecution, his coat off, his sleeves rolled 
up, his shirt open at the breast, his 
bald head glittering with perspira- 
tion, his hand ceaselessly waving a 
palm leaf fan. And facing him, also 
in shirt sleeves, stood Clarence Dar- 
row, /the leader of the defense, ag- 
gresSive as a bulldog leaping for an 
opponent’s throat, tireless and merci- 
less, all suavity gone, his seamed, 
wrinkled, homely face, so often mirth- 
ful and kindly, now set with the frown 
of the killer. The man in the witness 
chair had three times been a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United 
States, had been Secretary of State 
under Woodrow Wilson, and for a 
generation the leader of American 
Democracy. The man who faced him, 
and hounded him, was perhaps the 
most noted jury pleader at the Amer- 
ican bar. And all the excitement was 
over a young high school teacher’s 
having told his pupils that man is a 
mammal and has evolved from more 
primitive forms of life, contrary to 
the laws of Tennessee. 


Darrow—You believe the story of the 
flood to be a literal interpretation? 


[ was hot in Dayton, Tenn., so hot 


BrraNn—Yes, sir. 

Darrow—When was the flood? 

BryaN—I would not attempt to fix the 
date. The date is fixed, as suggested 
this morning. 

Darrow—About 4004 B. C.? 

BrraN—I never made a calculation. 

Darrow—What do you think? 

BryaN—I do not think about things I 
don’t think about. 

Darrow—Do you think about things you 
do think about? 

And so it went, till both men were 
so excited that they often shook their 
fists in each other’s perspiring faces, 
Darrow ripped his shirt sleeve pound- 
ing the table, Bryan stumbled into an 
“admission” that maybe the six days 
of Genesis might have been a some- 
what longer period, the reporters’ pen- 
cils tore over their pads, and the next 
day an astonished world wondered 
that such things could be as the twen- 
tieth century was entering its second 
quarter. Most people, probably, con- 
sidered that Bryan was sincere in his 
stumbling defense of fundamentalism, 
and while they were not exactly sorry 
to see him made ridiculous, Darrow 
was no hero in their eyes for invading 
this obscure little Tennessee town and 
becoming ringmaster of an intellec- 
tual circus. It was freely enough said 
at the time that he was a “show-off,” 
embracing this opportunity for an 
enormous publicity. A wide public, 
which had just come to know Darrow 
in the Leopold-Loeb case in Chicago 
a year before, and sided quite gen- 
erally against him there, now again 
saw him in an unfavorable light. 

If we turn to Darrow’s autobiogra- 
phy for understanding, we read: “I 
cannot say that in this case I had 
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nothing to do with the immediate 
cause of all this publicity. For the 
first, the last, the only time in my life, 
I volunteered my services in a case 
* * * because I really wanted to take 
part in it.” But his reasons for so 
doing had nothing to do with personal 
publicity. Although he had supported 
Bryan in 1896 and 1900, he had long 
resented Bryan’s Fundamentalist at- 
tacks on liberal teachers and profes- 
sors, and especially his espousal of 
the anti-evolution laws which finally 
passed the Mississippi and Tennessee 
Legislatures with his personal assist- 
ance. The laws themselves Darrow re- 
garded, of course, as_ intellectual 
tyranny, and un-American because 
imposing a State religion. 

I was in New York not long after 
the arrest of Mr. Scopes, and saw that 
Mr. Bryan had volunteered to go to 
Dayton to assist in the prosecution. At 
once I wanted to go. My object, and 
my only object, was to focus the atten- 
tion of the country on the program 
of Mr. Bryan and the other Fundamen- 
talists in America. I knew that educa- 
tion was in danger from the source that 
has always hampered it—religious fa- 
naticism. To me it was perfectly clear 
that the proceedings bore little sem- 
blance to a court case, but I realized 
that there was no limit to the mischief 
that might be accomplished unless the 


country was roused to the evil at hand. 
So I volunteered to go. 


It is fairly obvious that Darrow 
welcomed the chance to face Bryan, 
and hoped to reduce his public influ- 
ence. But his chief motive in this 
case was to turn the light of publicity— 
quite mercilessly upon the anti-evolu- 
tion laws and the whole state of mind 
which engenders them, as a public ser- 
vice, as his contribution to intellectual 
freedom and a more rational civiliza- 
tion. His technique being that of a 
trial lawyer, the bull dog snapped and 
snarled and worried the Peerless 
Leader to make a reporters’ holiday. 
As a result, he complains a little bit- 
terly in his book that “during the trial 
of this bizarre case I felt that the at- 
torneys for the defense were sadly 
misunderstood.” And he adds that 
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none of them asked for or received 
compensation, and he himself was out 
$2,000, “but I believed that the cause 
was worth while, and was always glad 
that I helped.” 


“T believed that the cause was worth 
while—.”’ In those quiet and almost 
casual words Darrow states what 
seems to have been the motto of his 
life. Whether reading his autobiogra- 
phy* or Charles Yale Harrison’s re- 
cent studyt of him, you are imme- 
diately impressed by the apparent ab- 
sence of financial calculation in all 
his famous cases, by the crusader 
spirit in which he entered them and, 
above all, perhaps, by the way in 
which he emotionally dramatized them 
to give them a general significance 
and make them focus a cause. 

Best remembered, probably, of all 
his cases save that at Dayton, was his 
defense of Leopold and Loeb in 1924. 
The murder these two youths commit- 
ted was so atrocious that, as he points 
out in his autobiography, the whole 
country howled for their blood. When 
he was retained by their families, the 
public cried that the rich could hire 
the best legal talent and dodge the 
penalties the poor would have to pay, 
and Darrow was looked upon as one 
who tried to thwart justice for a fat 
fee. What actually he did was to en- 
ter a plea of guilty, thus avoiding a 
jury trial, and then, taking advantage 
of the Illinois law which permits the 
introduction of evidence before the 
judge to determine sentence, to estab- 
lish—he says for the first time in 
American courts—consideration of de- 
grees of culpability due to mental 
make-up. Being opposed to capital 
punishment, and also firmly convinced 
from his study of criminology that 
there are various degrees of guilt for 
the same crime, Darrow in this case 
not only saved two boys, 17 and 18, 
from the gallows (of course they went 
to prison for life), but brought into 





*The Story of My Life. By Clarence Darrow, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. $3.50. 
+Clarence Darrow. By Charles Yale Harrison. 
—— = Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 
1931. i 
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court, and thence to public attention, 
a mass of expert psychological evi- 
dence which has certainly furthered 
the study of crime, and perhaps 
already helped in devising preventive 
measures in the case of juveniles. 

“T endeavored in my address,” Dar- 
row writes, “to make a plain, straight- 
forward statement of the facts in the 
case, and I meant to apply such knowl- 
edge as we now have of the motives 
that move men. The argument took 
the largest part of two court 
days. * * * When I closed I had ex- 
hausted all the strength I could sum- 
mon. From that day I have never 
gone through so protracted a strain, 
and could never do it again, even if I 
should try.” Part of this strain, no 
doubt, was due to the bloodthirsty 
mob waiting outside the court room; 
he was fighting mob hysteria. Part 
was due to his own strongly emotional 
nature. His plea, though to a judge, 
not a jury, was charged with emotion, 
and he ended weeping. Mr. Harrison 


says Judge Caverly “partly hid his 


face.” The court room was still as 
death. Darrow had again dramatized 
his plea. 

For this case Darrow, according to 
Mr. Harrison, sent in a bill of $200,- 
000, with the understanding that the 
parents would, if they objected to it, 
submit it to the arbitration of the Bar 
Association. They refused to do so, 
and ultimately sent him $70,000, which 
he had to split with his firm. His sat- 
isfaction for this case was in the tri- 
umph of a cause. 

In 1894 Darrow was practicing law 
in Chicago and taking part in debates 
on the single tax or delivering lec- 
tures to obscure organizations on the 
philosophy of Tolstoy. In some ways, 
his preparation for a career was not 
unlike that of Bernard Shaw. He was 
37 years old, and though he had been 
in Chicago several years, and won the 
friendship of Governor Altgeld and 
served the city in various legal capac- 
ities, he had only begun to have a real- 
ly lucrative practice. This had come 
about when he had been made coun- 
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sel for the North Western Railroad. 

Older people will remember that 
we were going through a “depression” 
in 1894, and one which brought to 
some parts of the country, especially 
the Middle West, scarcely less suffer- 
ing than the present slump. At the 
great Pullman works hundreds of men 
were laid off and the pay of the rest 
was reduced 40 per cent. A strike re- 
sulted. The American Railway Union, 
of which Eugene Debs was president, 
refused to haul any Pullman cars. 
There was much violence, particularly 
in the Chicago yards. Over the pro- 
test of Governor Altgeld, President 
Cleveland sent Federal troops to Chi- 
cago. As a result of the destruction 
of property, Eugene Debs and his labor 
associates were indicted, charged with 
conspiracy against the laws of the 
United States. At the plea of the 
union, Darrow undertook their de- 
fense. He resigned his position of 
counsel for the North Western and 
apparently turned his back on what 
gave promise of a profitable career as 
a corporation lawyer. His business 
and legal associates, of course, consid- 
ered such a step little short of mad- 
ness, the more so because Debs and 
his union were looked upon as danger- 
ous radicals by the public and no gen- 
eral popularity could result from de- 
fending them—indeed, quite the op- 
posite. 

Why did Darrow do it? His friend, 
Governor Altgeld, asked him at the 
time, and he replied that his motive 
was purely selfish—to escape pain. 
“If it were easier for me to go on 
being counsel for the North Western 
and my other clients, don’t be afraid, 
I’d do so. But, Governor, you under- 
stand, the price is too high. It hurts 
me too much to see Debs and men like 
him faced with the possibility of 
spending years in prison, and so, like 
the man who buys 10 cents’ worth of 
relief from the beggar on the street, 
I am buying relief, too. No, it isn’t 
idealism at all, you see, it’s just plain 
downright selfishness.” 

This, of course, was his way of try- 











ing to rationalize his emotional reac- 
tions. He took the case, quite evident- 
ly, because he felt the conspiracy laws 
could be, and were, used as a tool of 


“privilege” to suppress labor. He 
keenly felt inequality, injustice and 
tyranny in the whole situation, and 
appears never to have doubted that 
Debs and his fellow-officers at no time 
counseled violence. It was a great 
grief to Darrow when Pullman fled 
from Chicago before he could get him 
on the stand. That would, indeed, 
have been a dramatic contest, more 
worth recording than the cross-exam- 
ination of Bryan. 

From the Debs case, Darrow went 
back to his office without his previous 
remunerative connections, and had to 
start anew building up a practice. 
More and more this practice resolved 
itself into the defense of labor, of the 
underdog, of the poor and oppressed. 
So far as organized labor was con- 
cerned, his two most famous cases fol- 
lowing the Debs case were the defense 
of Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone in 
Boise, Idaho, and the defense of the 
McNamaras in Los Angeles. Both 
were cases in which conspiracy was 
charged, and thus fell into line with 
Darrow’s crusade. The former case 
made three men famous — Darrow; 
the prosecuting attorney, William E. 
Borah; and one of the prisoners, Big 
Bill Haywood, who was tried first, and 
whose acquittal released the others. 
For Borah, Darrow expresses admira- 
tion and respect as a man and a law- 
yer. He does not say much about 
Haywood. Certainly he does not share 
his political — or anti-political — be- 
liefs, and never did. But, as he puts 
it, “this trial developed into a history 
of the strike, covering most of the 
mountainous sections of the West. 
* * * In this period nearly every 
person had the psychology toward his 
friends and his enemies that prevails 
in all other wars.” 

Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone were 
being tried in connection with the 
murder of Governor Steunenberg by 
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Harry Orchard, but actually, as Dar- 
row dramatized the case, labor was on 
trial for its very life. His final appeal, 
as was generally true of his jury ap- 
peals, was highly emotional. 

There was a marked contrast between 
the audiences during Mr. Borah’s argu- 
ment and mine. While I was speaking 
the court room was packed and the lawn 
swarming with working men, Socialists 
and radicals, with idealists and dream- 
ers, from every section of America. 
They devoured every word spoken. 
Each felt that in this case his personal 
cause had its day in court, and a spokes- 
man who understood his life and sym- 
pathized with his needs. 

Mr. Borah finished his argument in 
an evening session on a Saturday night. 
The court room was packed with the 
élite of Boise and all the State. All 
of them were dressed as though attend- 
ing a social event, which indeed it was. 
The common people had been given 
their opportunity in the afternoon. The 
court room had been thoroughly aired, 
if not fumigated, during the recess. 

The elect now had their turn. 


Haywood — the first man tried — 
was acquitted by the jury, and, as 
Darrow truly says, “the verdict made 
a profound impression through the 
country. On the one hand, it was met 
with bitter disappointment; on the 
other, there was unrestrained joy.” 
Darrow was satisfied. He had suc- 
ceeded not so much in freeing his man 
as in dramatizing for the country the 
underlying forces in conflict. 


Darrow was drawn into the McNa- 
mara case, in 1911, by the solicitations 
of Samuel Gompers. He says he felt = 
he had “done his share of the fight- 
ing,” and he tried to beg off. “I was 
now weary of battling against public 
opinion. I believed in trades unionism, 
and knew the needs of labor organiza- 
tions. * * * This question seems bet- 
ter understood today, but it took cen- 
turies of hardship and sacrifice and 
industrial war to bring this about.” 
At last he yielded, and went back into 
the “war.” He says that when he left 
Chicago for Los Angeles he “knew 
nothing about the facts.” In this case, 
they turned out to be pretty damag- 
ing, and he came to see no way to 
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save his clients but through a plea 
of guilty and a promise of life impris- 
onment for one, and ten years for the 
other. Lincoln Steffens, Fremont Older 
and E. W. Scripps aided him in devel- 
oping the plan, and presenting it to 
the judge and the prisoners. It no 
doubt saved the lives of the McNa- 
maras, but it brought on Darrow the 
hostility of many of his friends in the 
labor movement. 

Later he was charged with jury 
fixing and had to remain in Los An- 
geles and be tried separately, on two 
counts. The first case he won with 
the utmost ease. In the second the 
jury disagreed, which greatly dis- 
tressed him. He finally left Los An- 
geles a full two years after he had 
arrived, and $20,000 in debt. Under 
the circumstances, it would seem that 
he had not chosen the easier road 
when he turned his back on the North 
Western, and held out a helping hand 
to organized labor. 

For a man whom Bryan character- 
ized as “the greatest infidel in Amer- 
ica,”” who was not by inheritance or 
by training a member of the labor- 
ing classes nor of the “privileged” 
classes either, who was a lawyer with 
a pronounced gift for striking to 
the emotional heart of a case and 
winning a jury to his side, who re- 
joiced like any good artist in the suc- 
cessful practice of this peculiar art, 
and who could certainly have won 
fortune by its conventional exercise, 
to give the best years and efforts 
of his life to unpopular causes, fight- 
ing the battles of labor in the courts 
and crusading for his convictions re- 
garding freedom and justice, is an 
unusual and heartening phenomenon. 
In Clarence Darrow the breed of the 
Puritan reformers still lives, though 
at first glance he seems far removed 
from Puritanism. 

His ancestors on both sides, how- 
ever, were Connecticut Puritans, who 
moved into the Western Reserve like 
So many others. His father, Amirus 
Darrow, had planned to be a minister 
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and had studied at Meadville, Pa., but 
even the Unitarianism taught there 
was not rational enough to suit him, 
and he never preached. Instead, he 
settled down in the village of Kins- 
man, Ohio, earned a precarious living 
as a cabinetmaker, and raised a large 
family in the love of learning. His 
own evenings were spent with his 
books—the Greek and Latin classics, 
Channing, Emerson and, as_ they 
came along, the works of Darwin and 
Huxley, and the pamphlets and books 
of the Abolitionists before the war 
and of the numerous reformers there- 
after. The elder Darrow was known 
in Kinsman as an “infidel,” but he 
was quite evidently respected. He 
had, it would seem, a_ skeptical, 
free mind, ethical seriousness, a gen- 
uine love of learning—all a character- 
istic flower of Puritanism in the nine- 
teenth century. 

From Clarence Darrow’s autobiog- 
raphy it is quite evident that his 
father was a profound influence in 
his life. He was more emotional than 
his father and more humorous, but 
he absorbed the rationalistic attitude 
toward human laws and customs, the 
ethical seriousness, and the love of 
books. His father sent him to study 
law at the University of Michigan. 
He began his legal career in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, where he married and 
settled down, to all appearances recon- 
ciled to a small-town practice and a 
restricted life. After a few years he 
proposed to buy a house, but the wo- 
man who owned it refused to take a 
mortgage because she did not believe 
he could ever pay it off. That, he 
says, stung him into going to Chicago, 
where he settled in 1888. 

It was not till six years later that 
he came into prominence. The inter- 
vening years, if we are to judge by 
his own statements, were quite as 
much filled by extra-Iogal intellectual 
pursuits as by the study and practice 
of his profession. He had come, some- 
what earlier, under the spell of Robert 
Ingersoll, and had tried for a time to 
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model his speeches on the rhythmic 
style of that orator. Ingersoll’s agnos- 
ticism, of course, struck a responsive 
chord. But, he says, he soon deter- 
mined that he must go his own way 
oratorically, and he evidently worked 
hard to develop a straightforward, 
simple style of speech, charged with 
emotion and taking easily any humor 
that came bubbling up. For a time 
he was a follower of Henry George; 
he admired Tolstoy and lectured about 
him; he admired Altgeld — who was 
for a brief time his law partner — 
and supported him on the platform. 
He was living half his life, at least, 
in the realm of general ideas, meet- 
ing all sorts of men, radicals and 
laborites as well as industrialists and 
politicians. Again we say that his 


preparation for his career, slowly ac- 
cumulated, was much like that of 
Bernard Shaw; and as Shaw’s plays 
have gained their appeal to no small 
extent from their author’s familiarity 
with the ideas of his age, so Darrow’s 
famous cases, which began with the 


Debs defense in 1894-1895, were 
fought and often won not alone, or 
even chiefly, by legal brilliance but 
rather by his understanding of their 
extra-legal aspects, their relation to 
the ideas or even the nascent ideals 
of his time. 


There have been great pleaders be- 
fore. Not infrequently the man who 
takes off his coat and weeps and thun- 
ders before a jury is no very inspiring 
spectacle to the judicious. That Dar- 
row was enormously clever in tying 
up a case with the emotions there is 
no denying. He himself declares that 
cases are decided not by reason, but 
by emotion. But his emotional appeals 
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were, none the less, rationalized and 
connected the case with larger issues 
and social principles. And these were 
issues and principles which, to him, 
stood for freedom and right. 

This is the real measure of Darrow. 

There is, of course, more of Inger- 
soll than of Huxley in his agnosticism. 
Some of his scornful gibes at faith 
seem in this age perilously like blows 
at a man of straw, and his pessimistic 
philosophy of life is oddly belied by 
the gusto with which he has lived and 
fought. As Mr. Harrison records, 
when somebody pointed this paradox 
out to him, he replied, “My emotions 
haven’t caught up to my intelligence.” 
Fortunately for him, he has been a 
pragmatist in practice and recognized 
the working value of the emotions. 
He has retired from the bar, at the 
age of 75, battle-scarred and not too 
well equipped with this world’s goods. 
In recent years he has debated whether 
life is worth while, whether prohibi- 
tion is worth while, whether capital 
punishment is worth while, whether 
there is free will, whether man is a 
machine, whether “the human race is 
getting anywhere,” with all sorts of 
opponents all across the land. Thou- 
sands have listened to him, smiled at 
his drawling wit, admired his easy, 
apparently casual flow of ideas, taken 
home the picture of his wrinkled, 
shrewd, but kindly face—and doubt- 
less gone on believing what their emo- 
tions dictated. This is not a rational 
world. But probably Clarence Darrow 
is not quite so sad about it as he 
pretends. His own life, at any rate, 
has been a shining example of a rich 
and serious emotional nature made the 
dynamo to drive a skeptical mind into 
paths of public service. 
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HE American colleges of late 

years have increasingly recog- 

nized their inability to deal sat- 
isfactorily with the best minds among 
their student bodies. The problem of 
the superior student, as distinguished 
from the mediocre or merely average 
student, was made especially urgent 
by the increase in registrations that 
followed the war, but for some time 
before that a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion was apparent. Efforts to solve 
the problem have produced much ex- 
perimentation, most of it designed to 
modify methods of instruction. The 
last ten or twelve years have seen the 
birth and death of many educational 
fads, some of them with full benefit 
of publicity, some of them crack- 
brained, nearly all of them unrealistic. 
One effort to deal more satisfactorily 
with the superior student, however, 
has achieved enough success to seem 
permanent—the tutorial system. 

It is just 296 years since the first 
institution that called itself a college 
was established in territory that is 
now a part of the United States. In 
three centuries, three systems of in- 
struction have been employed by 
American colleges. The first of them, 
the recitation system, endured for 
something like 250 years. It is the 
immemorial way of imparting in- 
formation. A person who knows some- 
thing about a given subject gathers 
students around him. He assigns them 
work to be done, and at stated times 
they recite to him. He questions them, 
corrects them, explains what they do 
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not understand, and assigns further 
work. Observe, however, that the gov- 
ernors of colleges require evidence 
that his pupils have attained a certain 
proficiency in the subject. So, since it 
is not safe to assume that children or 
the raw material of democracy are 
sufficiently interested in study for 
its own sake, and since some coer- 
cive force is necessary, the recita- 
tion system sets periodic examina- 
tions. The examination is a device 
that tests the student’s progress, and 
the necessity of passing it provides 
the motive that, in a democracy or in 
childhood, does substitute duty for 
the love of knowledge. 

For two and a half centuries no 
other method of instruction was em- 
ployed in American colleges. It an- 
swered very well for the curricula of 
the day in institutions that were 
merely boarding schools a little more 
advanced than the academies. The 
curricula included Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew; rhetoric, forensics and exe- 
zgetics; mathematics and “moral 
philosophy” or ethics, and a few half- 
analytical branches of biblical study. 
For such subjects no better method 
has been devised; most of them con- 
tinue to be taught in the same way. It 
is probably the best way of teaching 
the elements of mathematics, lan- 
guages and the sciences. So long as 
elementary work in such subjects 
must be given at the colleges, the reci- 
tation system will probably remain. 
Eventually the colleges may be able to 
require proficiency in the languages, 

















both ancient and modern, before allow- 
ing students to register. But to require 
freshmen to have advanced knowledge 
of the physical and biological sciences 
is unfeasible and probably undesirable. 

There is no need here to examine 
the system in detail, but one highly 
important fact must be pointed out. 
It is the only system of instruc- 
tion that has operated long enough in 
the American colleges to adjust itself 
to the realities of the national charac- 
ter; 250 years produced adaptations 
that express something fundamental 
in American requirements of educa- 
tion. 


The development of a great many 
subjects to which the recitation sys- 
tem was inapplicable and the growth 
of student bodies which made impossi- 
ble the small classes by which it nec- 
essarily operates required the colleges, 
about fifty years ago, to devise some 
other method of instruction. The great 
prestige of German universities made 
the lecture system inevitable. The sys- 
tem is very simple. An authority de- 
livers a course of lectures on his sub- 
ject, supplementing them for pur- 
poses of either comprehensiveness or 
detail by assigning to his students 
reading or laboratory work to be done 
outside the lectures. His function is to 
offer knowledge, interpretation, ex- 
planation and orientation. He is the 
fount of knowledge. It proved, how- 
ever, that he could not be in America, 
as he had been in Germany, the be- 
ginning of wisdom; American stu- 
dents have continued to find that only 
in the fear of the Lord. The American 
colleges have never been able to as- 
sume that their students were suffi- 
ciently covetous of knowledge to work 
for it. There remained the old neces- 
sity to test knowledge and so coerce 
study. In response to this need, exami- 
nations at stated intervals—final, se- 
mester, mid-semester, and even week- 
ly—were grafted on the lecture sys- 
tem. The system also found it neces- 
sary to break up the larger classes 
that assembled for lectures and to 
convene the smaller portions, usually 
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called “sections,” at regular intervals 
for intimate examinations by the lec- 
turer’s assistants. This was, of course, 
a form of the recitation system, which 
thus effected a compromise with the 
method that had seemed to dislodge 
it. Such a compromise would be un- 
necessary if a student body were ho- 
mogeneously intelligent, interested in 
knowledge and willing to work for it. 

Of the various objections against 
the lecture system, we are here con- 
cerned only with those that are urged 
on the ground that it is not accom- 
modated to the education of the best 
students. 

Necessarily, lectures are geared to 
the average intelligence; at any level 
of proficiency they can move only 
with the mean velocity of the mass. 
The best students have therefore suf- 
fered from the dictatorship of the 
worst, and no means of adjusting this 
kind of instruction to separate cases 
has been found. Again, the machinery 
of sections, recitations and examina- 
tions is purely a means of disciplining 
poor or average students, but has 
necessarily been imposed on good stu- 
dents, who do not require it and are 
annoyed and impeded by its use. 
But more serious is the allegation 
that lecturers cannot be _ teachers. 
The good student is depressed by 
his failure to get in the lecture 
room anything that he could not 
have got from a _ textbook and 
supplementary reading in a library. 
He comes to regard the lecturer only 
as a purveyor of facts to students too 
indolent to search them out or at best 
a sort of platform insulin, a mind that 
digests material on behalf of minds 
incapable of digesting it for them- 
selves. The lecturer is so subordinated 
to his subject and so preoccupied with 
his technique that no interchange of 
ideas between him and his hearers can 
occur. He must present his subject; he 
cannot place it in the world of general 
ideas. Above all, he cannot meet the 
student’s mind. 

Now all this is not true as stated. 
For much of the material of college 
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education no method of instruction 
better than the lecture system can be 
found; the theorists who would en- 
tirely do away with it ignore the hard 
realities of education. Furthermore, 
many excellent and even great teach- 
ers find the system completely adapt- 
ed to them, and their students get 
more from them as lecturers than any 
other system would permit. Still, the 
fact of depersonalization cannot be 
questioned. The lecture system does 
insulate the student from the teacher, 
does formalize instruction and does 
prevent the direct contact of intelli- 
gences that is one of the most power- 
ful leverages of education. This con- 
dition works the greatest hardship on 
the best students—men who do not 
need either a guide-book summary of 
facts or formal unification, being will- 
ing to get that much for themselves in 
a library, but who would profit from 
discussion and individual attention. 
These are the men, too, who find the 
machinery of recitation and examina- 
tion most galling and who least need 
its drill-sergeant discipline. 


The problem is that of the best stu- 
dent, as distinguished from the poor 
or merely average student. No college 
has yet tried to solve it by organizing 
itself for the education of good stu- 
dents only and refusing to retain all 
others. It may safely be asserted that 
no American college will ever make so 
forthright an attempt. The State uni- 
versities cannot because of the demo- 
cratic axioms on which they rest and 
the private universities have too great 
a need of endowments. Several at- 
tempts to solve the problem by as- 
suming that all students are good stu- 
dents have already come to grief. Only 
one solution has made any realistic 
progress, the tutorial system, first 
instituted in America by Harvard and 
since adopted with various modifica- 
tions by some eight or ten other col- 
leges. 

This system divides the student 
body into men who desire only the 
ordinary bachelor’s degree and those 
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who aspire to a degree with honors. 


‘It then relaxes, for the honors men, 


some of the requirements for the de- 
gree, but holds them to a more rigor- 
ous standard in the end. It modifies 
also the method of instruction by as- 
signing a tutor to each honors man. 
(At Harvard all students, whether 
honors or pass men, have tutors dur- 
ing their last three years.) 

So far, the relaxation of require- 
ments for the degree has been almost 
wholly theoretical. Honors men, for 
instance, are permitted to absent 
themselves from classes at their dis- 
cretion; but this freedom is usually a 
function of good grades and is accord- 
ed to any one who has the proper 
marks, whether or not he is a candi- 
date for honors. The freedom to drop 
one or more courses—in order to do 
more work under the tutor—is but 
little exercised: comparatively few 
students apply for the privilege and, 
for obscure reasons, fewer still are 
granted it. Theoretically, the honors 
man is exempted from the routine dis- 
cipline of texts, quizzes and examina- 
tions in his courses. Actually he never 
is. He must thus carry the full work 
and most of the parade-ground drill 
of the pass man and in addition the 
heavy obligations of the honors 
course. This consists, in realistic 
effect, of the necessity of writing a 
thesis in the field of concentration 
and passing, besides the final exami- 
nations, which every one is required 
to pass, from one to four other exami- 
nations, oral and written, which are 
designed to test knowledge in that 
field. The thesis and the special ex- 
aminations are, effectively, the basis 
of the degree with honors. 

It is clear that the honors system 
rests solidly on the experience of its 
predecessors; it will not assume that 
a good student can be trusted to do 
his work. Resting on a thesis and a 
series of examinations, the honors de- 
gree applies more rigorously the 
course system it was designed to 
modify. The emphasis is altogether on 
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successful passing of the examination; 
the degree with honors signifies only 
that its possessor has taken more ex- 
aminations than the pass man. 

That this modification is mainly an 
activity of the circumlocution office 
is made clear by other aspects of the 
tutorial system, of which the degree 
with honors is only a part. Harvard, 
for example, instituted what is known 
as the reading period and was rapidly 
followed by several other colleges. 
The reading period sets aside from ten 
days to three weeks of each semester 
—at one college it was, amusingly, 
three days—during which no classes 
are held. It is, in theory, a time when 
the student is permitted to educate 
himself—a period granted him for 
those intense intellectual enthusiasms 
which the routine of courses forbids 
him to gratify. Actually, he is as- 
signed enough work in the strict mate- 
rial of his courses to make sure that 
he will have no leisure for independent 
study. 

Similarly, the tutors are, in the 
main, mere assistants to the exam- 
iners, and tutorial work is only a sup- 
plement to the course system. It is 
here that the system comes to the 
crucial test. 

The American tutors, remember, 
were created primarily to afford the 
student personal association with his 
teacher—to supply the individual at- 
tention and exchange of ideas that the 
lecture system forbade. Yet the most 
general criticism of them is that the 
attention they provide is routine and 
that exchange of ideas about any- 
thing but the immediate specialty 
they teach is forbidden by the system 
of which they are a part. It is well 
to say at once that much of their fail- 
ure can be charged to a simple cause: 
personal insufficiency. In the main 
they are young men who take tutor- 
ing positions in order to support 
themselves while completing their 
work for graduate degrees, or while 
awaiting appointments that promise 
advancement. Their pogition is the 
lowliest on the faculty. Very few have 
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the rank, even, of assistant profes- 
sor; few professors are tutors and 
fewer still devote much time to tutor- 
ing; and in no American college is the 
position of tutor a permanent ap- 
pointment or one that has the digni- 
ties and emoluments of a professor- 
ship. Inevitably, the position has be- 
come but a stop-gap to be forsaken 
when a place in the traditional hier- 
archy is available. A recent survey at 
Harvard disclosed the fact that the 
average tutorial term was three years. 
In consequence, the greater part of 
tutorial work is done by inexperi- 
enced, immature men who, as soon as 
they have learned their job, leave it. 
Another evil results from the 
amount of work a tutor is required to 
do. It is probably true that all Amer- 
ican college teachers are overworked, 
but it is quite certain that the tutors 
are the most overcrowded of all. True, 
the tendency is everywhere to reduce 
the number of men confided to a 
tutor’s charge, but in some places he 
is still responsible for fifty students, 
and thirty would probably represent 
the general average. How is it pos- 
sible for a tutor to meet more than 
twelve or fifteen men in weekly or 
fortnightly conferences, give them 
individual attention, and provide for 
them the priceless intimacy with ma- 
tured and judicious intelligence which 
he theoretically exists to afford them? 


Both these evils, however, can be 
overcome. A higher quality of tutors 
will develop when appointments are 
made permanent and as remunerative 
as professorships, and they will be 
more effective when their labors are 
cut down by employing more tutors 
or reducing the number of men 
granted tutorial privileges. But an- 
other evil is implicit in the system 
and can be eradicated only by pro- 
foundly a]tering its base. The system 
will continue to frustrate most of its 
own aims until it abandons or dras- 
tically modifies the examinations it 
now requires the honors man to pass. 

Behind the tutorial system is the 
idea of the “liberal education.” It is 
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unwise to attempt a definition of this 
term. Usually, in the fifty years’ civil 
war that the American colleges have 
waged about it, it has meant the kind 
of education that its various upholders 
received as undergraduates. To the 
teacher of classics, it has meant Latin 
and Greek; to the teacher of science, 
it has meant physics, biology and the 
essays of Spencer and Huxley. Both, 
believi themselves liberally edu- 
cated, ‘have been sure that the liberal 
education was something quite dis- 
tinct from professional training, al- 
though both have professionally prac- 
ticed the subjects that liberally edu- 
cated them. Through such conflicting 
ideas, three continuities are apparent. 
The liberal education provides intel- 
lectual training, avoids specialization, 
and gives the student a sufficient 
acquaintance with the whole field of 
thought to enable him to develop some 
sort of general ideas. There can be no 
question that the first of these ob- 
jectives is accomplished by the tu- 
torial system; the man who takes his 
degree with honors receives intellec- 
tual training of a very definite kind. 
But, in acquiring it, he is forced to 
forego the other two objectives. The 
system requires him to become a spe- 
cialist. 

The tutor is designed to be a 
teacher—his function is to assist the 
student in the intelligent acquisition 
of knowledge. The function calls for 
the highest type not only of knowl- 
edge but of wisdom also, and it im- 
plies possession by the tutor of quali- 
ties of mind rarely possible to a spe- 
cialist. An ideal tutor would be a man 
without a specialty, a man who made 
omniscience his foible and existed pri- 
marily to educate, not to train. That is 
the theory. In fact, the tutor is 
obliged, because the whole necessity 
of his student is to pass examinations 
in his field of concentration, to spend 
his time drilling the student in the 
portion of that field which his courses 
have not covered. He exists wholly as 
an instrument of preparation for the 
culminating tests. He is a specialist 
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and must work on the narrowest level 
of specialization. In the present sys- 
tem the tutor, whatever his qualifica- 
tions, can be nothing but a coach. He 
cannot spare time for an unprofitable 
exploitation of intelligence—he is 
hired to get students past examina- 
tions. 

The tutorial system is thus solidly 
established on a contradiction. Its 
effort is to free the most intelligent 
student from the restriction, routine 
and discipline of a system designed 
for average minds, so that he may 
more profitably embrace the oppor- 
tunities for education that his college 
offers. But its effect is to clamp down 
on him more stringent restrictions, 
more galling routine, and stricter dis- 
cipline. The examination remains, as 
in all other systems of instruction, 
the incentive to work and the sole 
criterion of success. 

Such benefits as may accrue from 
early specialization are unquestion- 
ably secured by the degree with 
honors under the tutorial system. Just 
as unquestionably, the evils of pre- 
mature specialization are inseparable 
from the present plan. A man who 
takes his bachelor’s degree summa 
cum laude from Harvard today, for 
instance, has as good training in his 
specialty as is represented by the 
master’s degree of all but a half-dozen 
universities. As an inevitable result 
of this pre-eminence, however, he has 
forfeited the remaining desiderata of 
liberal education. He knows his spe- 
cialty, but he is ignorant of every- 
thing else. Fifteen years ago the 
bachelor’s degree was awarded at 
Harvard on the completion of six- 
teen courses, six of which had to be in 
a field of concentration, and of the 
remaining ten, six more had to be dis- 
tributed over three other fields. The 
best students could, and usually did, 
“distribute” more than the required 
six courses, usually in obedience to 
the “intellectual enthusiasms” that are 
so insisted upon by the theory of the 
new system. Today the requirement 
for concentration has been raised and 
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that for “distribution” lowered. The 
honors man need take only four 
courses outside his specialty and sel- 
dom dares to take more. His necessity 
is to get as much as possible in his 
field, so that he may make the best 
possible impression in his examina- 
tions. To this end also, the whole 
effort of his tutor is devoted. As a 
result the best student today knows 
far more about his specialty than his 
predecessor of fifteen years ago knew 
about the same field. Inescapably, 
however, he knows much less about 
other fields and so has missed rauch 
of the liberal education that his prede- 
cessor obtained. He has prematurely 
entered the graduate school—which 
is to say, his education has been pro- 
fessional. 

One result at Harvard, where the 
tutorial system is most highly de- 
veloped, is significant. Some tutors, 
when they first meet students who 
show intellectual promise and who 
have no need of immediate profession- 
al training, deliberately advise them 
not to become candidates for honors. 
For men of promise, these tutors be- 
lieve, the liberal education is more 
available outside the honors system. 
A complete reversal of the values for 
which the system was instituted is ap- 
parent in this advice. Intended to pro- 
vide better education for distinguished 
students, the system is already some- 
times advising distinguished students 
not to enter upon it. 

This curious dénouement proceeds 
from the ancient fallacy of democratic 
education, to which American colleges 
necessarily adhere. The intentions of 
the system are frustrated by the ne- 
cessity of examinations, which is im- 
plicit in American education. The col- 
leges cannot assume, and in three cen- 
turies have never been able to assume, 
that their students are sufficiently 
mature and sufficiently interested in 
knowledge to do their work without a 
disciplinary mechanism of penalty and 
reward. It is unquestionably demon- 
Strated that the student body as a 
whole must be disciplined in that way. 
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Intellectual responsibility and the pos- 
tulates of democracy are irreconcil- 
able. Nevertheless, the presence of 
this smaller group of distinguished 
students is a problem to which the 
disciplinary system has found no 
answer. The post-war tendency to im- 
prove the education of the best stu- 
dents has arrived nowhere in particu- 
lar. 


A satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem can come, I imagine, only from an 
abandonment of the whole mechanism 
of tests, quizzes and examinations. In 
particular, tutorial work cannot be 
made a liberalizing instrument until 
the final examinations, now dictatori- 
ally important, are dropped. While 
they remain, tutors must occupy them- 
selves exclusively with coaching stu- 
dents for them. In order to give a dis- 
tinguished student a liberal education 
the college must, as soon as it recog- 
nizes him as distinguished, begin to 
treat him as distinguished. If he is a 
superior person his desire for knowl- 
edge, his inability to escape acquiring 
knowledge, will provide enough driv- 
ing force to keep him at work—he will 
not require the incentive of an ex- 
amination three years away. If he is 
not required to pass that examination 
—which is always designed and ad- 
ministered by specialists in his field— 
he will have no need of premature 
specialization. If his tutor is suffi- 
ciently able he will have expert 
guidance, during those three years, 
through the domain of the liberal edu- 
cation. And if the college requires 
some basis on which to award the de- 
gree and is not content with its origi- 
nal diagnosis of distinction, the verdict 
of the tutor that his student is entitled 
to the degree will be sufficient. 


Such a decision as this would con- 
template merely the recognition of 
distinction and the provision for its 
encouragement of all the instrumen- 
talities of the college, without the co- 
ercive and retributive forces now ap- 
plied. It would necessitate a formida- 
ble improvement in the tutorial per- 
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sonnel, but this very necessity would 
abolish certain galling defects in the 
present system. A college would find 
it impossible, for instance, to obtain 
enough first-rate tutors to take care 
of 3,000 students. Even if first-rate 
tutors existed in that quantity, no col- 
lege could afford to hire them. But 
the tutorial relationship contemplated 
by such complete enfranchisement of 
the best students means what it liter- 
ally says: that only the best students 
would receive it. If the experience of 
all the colleges that have adopted the 
tutorial system means anything, it is 
clear that only distinguished students 
profit from tutorial work. It is a 
method of instruction valuable only 
to the best, and if the others were de- 
nied it the money so saved might pro- 
vide better tutors for the best. 

All this would Imply, of course, a 
frank recognition of what is now fur- 
tive in the system, the cleavage be- 
tween honors men and pass men, the 
division of the student body into in- 
tellectual castes. The colleges have 
been reluctant to take this realistic 
step because it violates the democratic 
principle that all men who want a col- 
lege education are entitled to it on 
equal terms. Harvard, which has per- 
haps been more realistic than other 
colleges, has been deterred by the po- 
tential accusation of Anglomania; the 
university, by accident or design, has 
borrowed so much from Oxford that 
it is now diffident about seeming to 
appropriate anything more. But such 
a cleavage is part of the inevitable 
logic of evolution. The application of 
the tutorial system indiscriminately 
to all students vitiates most of its pos- 
sible benefit to those who alone can 
profit from it. The colleges will be 
healthier when they abandon the at- 
tempt to reconcile intellectual distinc- 
tion with democratic education. 
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Two facts must be borne in mind: 
the demands of the poor and the aver- 
age student are legitimate demands, 
and only the distinguished student is 
really interested in liberal education. 
If a man comes to college to acquire 
the social mannerisms and tabus of the 
college-bred, he is asking for some- 
thing which, America having devel- 
oped no other proving-ground, the col- 
lege is under obligation to provide. If 
he comes solely for training that al- 
lows him to enter a professional school, 
that also is a necessary function of 
the college. If he desires an education 
that will enable him to increase his 
possible income, his desire is legiti- 
mate and the college can have no 
choice but to satisfy it. But none of 
these motives bears on the problem of 
liberal education, and much that is 
impotent in the present system de- 
rives from our unwillingness to ad- 
mit that they do not. For such men, 
the American experience has abun- 
dantly proved, the discipline of exam- 
inations is essential if the colleges are 
to accomplish anything with them. 

For the others, for the distin- 
guished students, the tutorial system, 
working in harmony with the other 
agencies of the college, provides the 
most promising method of instruction 
yet attempted in America. The prom- 
ise is so far ineffectual because the 
necessities of a system designed for 
other kinds of students have been per- 
petuated in the new method. Further 
development seems unlikely until a 
frank abandonment of the democratic 
premise is made. The existence of a 
higher caste of intelligent students is, 
and always has been, a fact. But it is 
only by frankly recognizing its exis- 
tence and enfranchising its members 
that the present instrumentalities of 
liberal education can be made fully 
effective. 
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vent converts to the faith that 

a “planned economy” will lead 
their country out of chaos, the news 
from Russia is disconcerting. Trans- 
portation, the Soviet papers say 
frankly, is in a deplorable state of 
disorganization. A coal shortage is 
the occasion of the government’s re- 
peated appeals to the public to econo- 
mize in fuel. The Five-Year Plan fig- 
ures for iron and steel production in 
1932 have been revised downward. 
The Autumn grain collections have 
been obstructed by the collective 
farms. And in December twenty-sev- 
en heads of supply trusts were arrest- 
ed for “unwarranted displays of mis- 
management.” 

Given the present state of the 
American temper, it is a bold prophet 
who would cry in the wilderness that 
the mere act of planning does not 
make Utopia; that acres of blue- 
prints, thousands of statistical tables 
and a few sweeping gestures do not 
necessarily bring order and plenty 
into the life of a family, a city or a 
nation. Yet the facts are increasingly 
plain. National planning on a rigid 
100 per cent basis has come to be as 
unwieldly as socialization on that 
basis—the “socialization of the tooth- 
brush” which the West derided when 
the Bolsheviki first came into power. 
Just as the Soviet Government soon 
abandoned wholesale communism, so 
it is now losing sight of the original 
plan. Nation-wide planning has been 
discovered to be full of pitfalls, and 
into these the Soviet Government has 
fallen. 

The major difficulties to which a 
planned economy has proved suscep- 


TT those Americans who are fer- 


tible are three. First of all, the plan- 
ning of output in detail by the Gos- 
plan (State Planning Commission) 
and the government’s insistence on 
fulfilling the assigned quotas have 
given Soviet factories the strongest 
of incentives to deliver imperfect or 
damaged goods whenever there is 
danger of falling behind the sched- 
uled figures. In the second place, cer- 
tain industries—chiefly “light” in- 
dustries and manufacturers of con- 
sumers’ goods—have been offered up 
on the altar of the Five-Year Plan 
figures; that is, they have been de- 
prived of their raw materials, their 
coal, their labor and their freight 
cars, so that certain other industries 
—especially the “giants,” the great 
iron and steel and other plants where 
construction work is dramatically 
conspicuous—may be helped to keep 
up with the plan. If the truth were 
known, the Soviet railroad system, 
which just now it is the fashion to 
blame for everything that has gone 
wrong in the Soviet Union, is in this 
respect more sinned against than 
sinning. Finally, whatever small de- 
gree of freedom is possible to labor 
in an industrial State has been sacri- 
ficed, just as minor industries and the 
transportation system have been sac- 
rificed, to feed the greedy giants 
which for the time being are the 
chosen of the Kremlin. 

These problems, implicit in nation- 
wide planning, are not to be confused 
with the minor mistakes which are 
to be expected in a country not yet 
industrialized. It is natural that some 


- of the estimates should have been so 


far from the mark that they might 
as well have never been made at all. 
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Soviet oil production is now so far 
ahead of the plan figures that it in- 
fluences, belatedly, the plan itself, in- 
stead of being guided by it. Oil pro- 
duction has handicapped the rest of 
the program, however, by demanding 
more railroad cars than any one had 
foreseen, and so doing its bit to dis- 
organize the transportation system. 
Coal, on the other hand, was so far 
behind schedule in the first part of 
1931 that the progress of all heavy 
industry was in danger. The average 
was such that the government could 
announce a satisfactory index of pro- 
duction for Soviet industry—a con- 
clusion as unsatisfying statistically 
as that of the man who argued that 
his cross-eyed son and his wall-eyed 
son “averaged up as well as most 
people’s boys.” The errors, though 
enormous, are natural in a new coun- 
try. A more experienced planning 
board could probably escape the worst 
of them. 

Nor is human fallibility, bringing 
the likelihood of forgetting links in 
the chain of industrial production, a 
vital defect of national planning. The 
State Planning Commission has, to be 
sure, forgotten many things. It had 
the Magnetogorsk steel works erected 
in the Urals in a spot remote from 
coal and water. It has been found nec- 
essary to bring coal from the Kuz- 
netsk Basin, some 1,500 miles away, 
and the transfer at first took fourteen 
days instead of the five as sched- 
uled. Water is even more seriously 
lacking. As Jzvestia pointed out 
last June, the Magnetogorsk plant 
would need as much water as the 
whole population of Leningrad. At 
first none was in sight. An artificial 
pond was built to supply a part of 
the requirements, but the construc- 
tion of one of the buildings was 
started in such a way that it would 
fill in a part of the pond. The prob- 
lem is to be solved by building a dam 
and creating a lake fifty miles from 
Magnetogorsk. 

The railroads and foreign trade 
have also suffered from man’s pro- 
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pensity to forget and to neglect parts 
of an unfamiliar task. It is reported 
that locomotives on the Turk-Sib Rail- 
way are falling apart because some- 
body failed to plan for repair shops 
and roundhouses. Plants are erected 
in areas which have no railroad ser- 
vice. “Transportation must be allo- 
cated before construction is under- 
taken,” said C. S. Neel, an American 
metallurgical specialist, at a lecture 
in Moscow in December, “instead of, 
as now, being treated as a secondary 
matter. Any other alternative multi- 
plies costs and makes operations un- 
profitable. Auto trucks, commonly 
used for transportation, involve huge 
expense. Railroads would unquestion- 
ably provide a more economical meth- 
od, and since railroad lines will even- 
tually be extended anyhow, their con- 
struction may as well begin now as 
later.” But such advice has always 
fallen on deaf ears. 

The Soviet transportation system 
is perhaps the chief example of man’s 
weakness as a planner. It is incredible 
that the all-seeing State Planning 
Commission and the all-powerful 
Communist party should have neg- 
lected it to as great an extent as is 
now apparent. In 1931 carloadings 
were considerably under the plan fig- 
ures. Movements of coal were delayed, 
construction materials and food sup- 
plies failed to reach the new works 
in the Urals, cotton shipments from 
Central Asia and timber shipments 
from the north country were held 
back, and even tractors were piling 
up at the factories. Still one more 
“purging” of the Commissariat of 
Transport was carried through, with 
no immediate results. 

Another of the factors with which 
the State Planning Commission neg- 
lected to deal was the influence of 
a rising or falling price level in the 
countries with which it trades. When 
the general economic crisis came and 
world prices fell, Soviet Russia ob- 
tained less for its exports, while it 
was forced to continue to import ma- 
chinery and other industrial goods, 














an emergency for which the State 
Planning Commission was apparently 
unprepared. The adverse trade bal- 
ance for 1931 is approximately $125,- 
000,000. 

Even frequent and violent reversals 
of policy are not necessarily a sign of 
structural weakness. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Russians are conspic- 
uously agile in what the present gov- 
ernment calls “zigzags.’”’ For instance, 
it was less than a year after the five- 
day continuous week had been ad- 
vertised as the only efficient sched- 
ule for modern industry that a six- 
day working week with one general 
holiday was introduced. According to 
the doctrine of 1931, the six-day week 
makes it possible to decrease the cost 
of output, allow more time for re- 
pairs and maintenance, minimize ir- 
responsibility and simplify control of 
piece-work. 

Another “zigzag” is the introduc- 
tion of wages according to skill and 
results. For fourteen years the So- 
viets labored to give to every man 
according to his need, not his skill. 
Anything else smacked of capitalistic 
slavery. Suddenly, in 1931, the “Left- 
ist equalization of wages,” as Stalin 
called it in his speech of June 23, be- 
came the mark of heresy. ‘We must 
not tolerate a situation where a steel 
worker receives the same wage as a 
sweeper, or a locomotive engineer the 
same as an office clerk,” said Stalin. 
So, as rapidly as possible, the old 
wage scales have been discarded. 

Such errors and slips and changes 
as these might possibly have been 
avoided; may perhaps be avoided, as 
the country grows in industrial and 
administrative experience. But the 
snares which lie in the plan figures 
themselves are not so easily to be 
escaped. Nation-wide interlocking 
plans, if the enthusiasm of the public 
is to be kept up, demand emphasis on 
output rather than quality. “Going 
over the top” is a slogan to which 
Russians, like Americans, are instant- 
ly responsive. But very few people’s 
hearts beat faster when they are 
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asked to improve the quality of their 
ingot steel or their porcelain insu- 
lating blocks. 

The production of imperfect goods 
is already chronic in Soviet Russia. 
The machine and implement factories, 
especially, have yielded to temptation 
because they have been so hard 
pressed by the government. “Tractors 
—more tractors—catch up with the 
plan!” is shouted at them from all 
sides. Most of them have done the 
only thing they could do if they were 
to escape devastating “purgings”: 
sacrifice quality to output. 

In May, 1931, it was rumored that 
the Red Putilov plant in Lenin- 
grad was putting out defective trac- 
tors. The Red Putilov (under 
pressure) had “challenged” the de- 
linquent tractor plant at Stalingrad 
to keep up with planned production. 
With this stimulus, Red Putilov had 
achieved a total output of 22,000 
tractors, a fact duly announced in the 
press of the whole Union. Meanwhile 
reports were coming in to the effect 
that some of the tractors would not 
run. 

So Miss Anna Louise Strong, ed- 
itor of the Moscow News and a sym- 
pathetic writer on Soviet matters, took 
a group of young enthusiasts from 
the Society of Friends of Automo- 
biles and Roads and went out to the 
tractor stations to see what was 
wrong. The group drew up a long 
report in the tenor of these excerpts: 
“The kerosene tanks of five new trac- 
tors leaked on the magneto distribu- 
ters. These new tractors were out of 
commission on account of short cir- 
cuits. Gas escaped past the spark 
plugs manufactured by the Soviet 
Trust Patrubtrest, * * * ” and so on. 
The report of the expedition, given 
in Za Industrializatsiu for May 23, 
1931, indicates that little escaped the 
earnest critics except the vital fact 
that Red Putilov had had no alter- 
native. If tractors had to be man- 
ufactured in so great a volume in the 
Spring of 1931, they had necessarily 
to be defective. 
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The Stalingrad tractor plant has 
had similar difficulties with quality. 
This new factory, Soviet Russia’s 
first big mass production plant, 
opened on May 1, 1930, was supposed 
to turn out 37,500 tractors before 
Oct. 1, 1931, and 50,000 a year after 
that date. The plant had trouble from 
the start. When the writer first vis- 
ited it, three months after produc- 
tion was supposed to begin, most of 
the departments were idle and the lit- 
tle work in process was being done 
largely by hand. Pressure for “pro- 
duction—more production!” has been 
continuous. Red Putilov’s challenge 
to Stalingrad is an example of the 
methods used. The plant was investi- 
gated over and over again by “bri- 
gades” and committees until in des- 
peration it was apparently willing to 
turn out almost anything that could 
run along the ground. Finally, by the 
Autumn of 1931, daily tractor output 
caught up with the schedule. 


With the increasing output came 
quality problems. Pravda for May 
21, 1931, gave an account of the de- 
fects discovered in Stalingrad trac- 
tors. The criticism was softened for 
the sensitive Russian mind by a 
cheerful description of the shiny new 
tractors which were leaving the Sta- 
lingrad plant by dozens every day, 
and the usual prophecy that they 
would prove to be better than the 
American machines. The entire coun- 
try, the paper observed, was watch- 
ing the output figures of the Stalin- 
grad plant. It is significant that ‘“‘the 
entire country” was little interested 
in quality while the drive for more 
tractors was going on. The record of 
defects in the tractors, said Pravda, 
“already filled two folders.” Poorly 
tightened nuts and bolts, unadjusted 
front wheels, wholesale breakage of 
valve springs, absence of tools, leaking 
radiators, poorly cast cylinder heads, 
loose bearings and unsatisfactory 
threads for spark plugs were the de- 
fects which led the list. But Pravda 
left the significant comment un- 


spoken. Stalingrad had no alterna- 
tive. Output must come first. 

The question of the poor quality of 
the output of Soviet industry is not 
only urgent in itself, but it is also a 
factor which vitiates a great deal of 
Soviet production and income statis- 
tics. According to a study recently 
published by the Russian Department 
of the University of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, “the fundamental shortcoming 
of all calculations of the national in- 
come of the U. S. S. R. lies in the 
failure to recognize the decline in the 
quality of the goods and the com- 
modities produced.” As evidence, it is 
suggested that whereas the produc- 
tion of galoshes from the factories of 
the Soviet Rubber Trust in 1928-29 
showed a quantitative increase of 48 
per cent above the 1913 level, the true 
figure, corrected by the comparative 
durability of pre-war and post-war 
galoshes, would be a 29 per cent de- 
crease below the 1913 level. 

The second ill to which a planned 
economy has proved susceptible is the 
distortion of the whole productive or- 
ganization for the sake of the indus- 
tries or plants—the “giants,” as the 
Russians are calling them just now— 
which have been selected as most im- 
portant. “Going over the top” is most 
urgent for the great construction 
works about which the whole Russian 
people know, of which they see post- 
ers and photographs, which they may 
actually visit, with the aid of excur- 
sion rates and enthusiastic guides. 
The giants must not fail. They must 
have everything—steel, coal, railroad 
cars, labor, credit. It is for this rea- 
son that light industry has dropped 
so far behind the plan. Obviously 
policy could not be otherwise if the 
popular enthusiasm is to be held. 

This is the way it is worked: a cam- 
paign is going on for the assistance of, 
say, the Magnetogorsk and Kuznetsk 
iron and steel works, which were 
scheduled to open in several depart- 
ments on Oct. 1, 1931. Some of their 
equipment has not yet been delivered. 
In the provincial city which manufac- 




























tures a certain part of the equipment 
the city soviet and the local news- 
paper send a committee to the equip- 
ment factory. The members of this 
committee demand to see the factory’s 


orders. With their own hands they 
sort out the orders for Magnetogorsk 
and Kuznetsk and demand that they 
be filled first of all. They cast aside 
orders for all other plants, even 
though—if the facts were known to 
their untrained minds—they may be 
discarding links in the very chain 
which feeds Magnetogorsk and Kuz- 
netsk. 

Anna Louise Strong herself has de- 
scribed the effect of the “heart- 
breaking delays” in getting material 
which certain plants experience, in an 
account in the Moscow News for Nov. 
22, 1931, of the building of the new 
Cheliabinsk tractor plant. She quotes 
Mr. Spencer, an American engineer at 
work on the project, as saying: “We 
were ready for steel construction in 
the forge by August, 1930. But we 
got our first steel only in June, 1931.” 
The difficulty came from the fact that 
the steel plant was “swamped with de- 
mands from bigger jobs than Chelia- 
binsk, and that these construction 
jobs, such as Magnetostroi, took more 
trouble to keep on the job demanding 
steel.” 

It is characteristic of the Russian— 
this burst of enthusiasm for a great 
project, this brushing aside of all 
other considerations with a sweeping 
gesture. There seems to be no Slav 
Benjamin Franklin to warn, with a 
“For want of a nail the shoe was 
lost.” 

The cotton textile industry was one 
of the earliest and most important 
sacrifices to the giants. Other in- 
stances of neglect of subsidiary plants 
or products are almost innumerable. 
To mention a few: a lack of oil cans 
caused the stoppage of ten conveyors 
at Kuznetsk in August, 1931. The 


Ford cars scheduled to be manufac- 
tured at the Nijni Novgorod plant be- 
ginning on Nov. 1, 1931, were threat- 
ened with “traveling blind,” because 
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the headlight manufacturing company, 
Electrozavod, had been denied ma- 
terials. Bolts and rivets were lacking 
at the Nijni Novgorod factory for a 
similar reason. Shoe machinery has 
been standing idle for lack of parts, a 
difficulty which in turn is due to the 
diversion of metal to the giants. And 
the railroads, the universal scapegoats 
for deficiencies in production, have at 
last been able to prove that much of 
the fault lies with the steel plants 
which have failed to supply them with 
rails, bolts and spikes (which of 
course is due to the diversion of 
metals to the giants). Benjamin 
Franklin would add, “For want of a 
horse the rider was lost.” 

Consumers’ services have been dis- 
located to such an extent that it will 
now take months and years to restore 
them. A shortage of food, clothing, 
housing and household furnishings 
has become a familiar story to the 
Russian since 1927, the last year of 
unrationed commodities. The milk 
situation in Moscow is typical of the 
whole. According to the plan figures 
the city of Moscow should receive 
14,000 cans of milk a day. Pravda 
reported on Aug. 4, 1931, that the 
actual daily supply was only a little 
more than a third of that amount. 
The interminable standing in line 
which the scarcity of necessary com- 
modities has produced is not only an 
inconvenience but an actual loss to 
the country. A competent Western ob- 
server has estimated that the total 
number of hours spent by Russians in 
queues is about the equivalent of the 
total number of hours spent in factory 
work. In any true accounting this 
loss of productive time is a tribute 
exacted by the plan. 

Labor, too, has been sacrificed to 
the giants. The control of the work- 
ing force of the Soviet Union by the 
government has been progressively 
tightened in the course of the last 
two years. The new policy showed its 
head in February, 1930, when refusal 
to do loading or unloading work was 
declared to be cause for striking a 
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man off the employment register and 
refusing him unemployment benefit. 
In the following September any gen- 
eral exodus from unloading work 
which “caused a disorganization of the 
plan” was made liable to prosecu- 
tion. Unemployment insurance was 
abolished in October and it was de- 
creed that “no excuse for refusal to 
work, with the exception of illness 
supported by a medical certificate, 
should be considered.” Unemployed 
persons were henceforth to be drafted 
for all kinds of work. A decree of 
Dec. 15, 1931, further defined the 
measures necessary for the struggle 
against labor turnover. 

Early in 1931 all persons competent 
to undertake railroad services were 
“mobilized” under an order signed by 
Commissar of Labor Tsikhon and 
Commissar of Transportation Ruk- 
himovich. A second “mobilization” 
came in the late Summer and early 
Autumn when there was a general 
rounding up of labor to be shipped to 
the less popular mines and construc- 
tion camps. 

In November, 1931, the government 
found it necessary to quash the am- 
bitions of a conference of factory 
foremen who complained about the 
decline in the purchasing power of 
wages and urged an all-round increase 
for the lower grades of labor. After 
three days of argument the govern- 
ment representative put the working 
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men in their places. They must not 
speak again of a “labor crisis,” he 
said, for crises were unknown in the 
Soviet Union; and they were not to 
ask again for the extension to all in- 
dustries of the recent wage increase 
in the coal and metal industries, for 
the reason that coal and metal were 
privileged branches of production, and 
any wage increases which were 
granted them would certainly not be 
given to other industries. 

The conference ended after its 
members received urgent but distaste- 
ful orders to increase production by 
extending the system of graduating 
rations according to the work done— 
a Spartan version of the scheme of 
payment by results—and to exercise 
stricter discipline. As a result of in- 
creased production per man, it would 
be possible to dismiss a part of the 
working forces. The Leningrad electric 
plant was told to dismiss 1,000 men, 
and the Skorohod shoe factory was 
requested to discharge 3,000. Other 
factories were given corresponding 
recommendations. So ended the appeal 
of workers to a workers’ government 
for higher wages. Only those few 
who work for the giants, the chosen 
of the plan, may have the rewards. 

It would be a superhuman planning 
committee which could avoid these 
pitfalls. Intelligence and imagination 
of that order are not to be expected 
in our time. 





Woodrow Wilson’s Fight 


For Peace 


By JOSEPH WARD SWAIN 
Associate Professor of History, University of Illinois 


HAT were the reasons that led 

W the United States to enter 

the World War? Some writ- 
ers and publicists have found the ex- 
planation in Anglo-French propa- 
ganda, fear that a German victory 
would cause the loss of the money 
we had lent to the Allies, and Wood- 
row Wilson’s pro-British prejudices. 
But recent revelations make it possi- 
ble to state definitely that none of 
these things was of importance in de- 
termining President Wilson’s policy. 
Others may have urged war for these 
reasons, but not Wilson. The mate- 
rial now available for the first time 
makes it clear that during the Fall 
of 1916 President Wilson was as im- 
partial as any man in the world and 
that his one ambition was to stop the 
fighting. At first he did not consider 
the resumption of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare a cause for war, nor, 
at the very first, for even a breach of 
diplomatic relations. Most surprising 
of all, we now learn that during Febru- 
ary and March, 1917, after diplomatic 
relations were severed, Wilson con- 
tinued to make tremendous efforts 
for immediate peace in Europe in 
order that America might not be 
dragged into the war. During those 
dark and trying days the President 
left no stone unturned in his efforts 
to keep us out of war. 

The most important of the new rev- 
elations are to be found in the first 
supplementary volume of the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1917 
(Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1931), which completes the 


publication of the State Department’s 
correspondence covering the period 
of American neutrality. Further light 
has been shed recently on this dark 
period by the publication of a brief 
memorandum written by Secretary 
Lansing on Feb. 4, 1917. These docu- 
ments supplement what was known 
already from public information at 
the time, from the memoirs of various 
American politicians and of Ambas- 
sador von Bernstorff, from the cor- 
respondence and voluminous testi- 
mony published by the German 
Reichstag’s Investigating Committee, 
and above all from the Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House. The private 
papers of Woodrow Wilson will un- 
doubtedly add further information; 
but as the recently published volumes 
of the Life and Letters, by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, carry the narrative only 
to August, 1914, it probably will be 
several years before Mr. Baker’s ac- 
count reaches the last days of Amer- 
ican neutrality. Only then will it be 
possible to write a definitive history of 
the time; but the materials now 
available make it possible to trace the 
general outlines of what happened. 
The widely used slogan, “He kept 
us out of war,” re-elected Woodrow 
Wilson to the Presidency in 1916. He 
was well aware of this himself and 
interpreted his victory as a popular 
endorsement of his policy of neutral- 
ity. He said to Colonel House on Jan. 
4,1917: “There will be no war. This 
country does not intend to become in- 
volved in this war. We are the only 
one of the great white nations that 
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is free from war today, and it would 
be a crime against civilization for us 
to go in.” Nearly two months later, 
when diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many had been severed and Wilson 
was asking permission to arm Ameri- 
can merchant vessels, he said to Con- 
gress (Feb. 26): “It is devoutly to be 
hoped that it will not be necessary to 
put armed force anywhere into action. 
The American people do not desire it.” 
Woodrow Wilson clearly believed that 
he had a mandate from the American 
people to keep them out of war. 


This mandate, moreover, was quite 
in conformity with his own wishes. 
His personal sympathies apparently 
had been somewhat pro-British at 
first, and he felt strongly against 
the Germans during the protracted 
Lusitania crisis. But the contro- 
versy with Germany died down 
during 1916 and British interference 
with American rights became more 
annoying. Wilson’s feeling against the 
Germans then subsided. Count von 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, 
noted this change at the time, and 
comments upon it in his memoirs. But 
it was only with the publication of 
House’s papers that we learned how 
angry Wilson was with the British, 
and how seriously the Colonel’s own 
enthusiasm for them was deflated in 
the Fall of 1916. The seizure of Amer- 
ican mails and the “black list” tried 
Wilson’s patience, until at last he per- 
suaded Congress to grant him power 
to levy an embargo, if he saw fit, in 
retaliation (Sept. 8, 1916). A few days 
later Wilson and House were discuss- 
ing their difficulties with Great Brit- 
ain. House attributed them to Amer- 
ica’s growing navy and her expanding 
commerce; the President replied: “Let 
us build a navy larger than theirs and 
do what we please!’”’ House noted in 
his diary (Nov. 17): “I will confess 
that the Allies are irritating almost 
beyond endurance.” When the new 
Austrian Ambassador, Count Tarnow- 
ski, wished to sail for America the 
Allies refused him a safe conduct until 
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Secretary Lansing tartly reminded 
them (Nov. 28) that the United States 
was a sovereign State with the right 
to maintain diplomatic relations with 
any nation it desired. President Wil- 
son had been prepared to send an 
American warship to get Tarnowski if 
the Ailies had not backed down. 


Wilson’s criticism of the Allies went 
much further than House’s, for he 
expressed grave doubts about the 
idealism with which they bolstered up 
their cause. House had remarked to 
Ambassador Page that “we resented 
some of the cant and hypocrisy in- 
dulged in by the British, for instance 
as to Belgium’; but Wilson went so 
far as to declare that the aims of the 
two sides in the war were virtually 
identical. House was greatly dis- 
tressed at this, and complained in his 
diary (Dec. 20) that “he seems com- 
pletely obsessed by that thought, and 
he cannot talk or write about the war 
without voicing it.” At the end of 1916 
Wilson was thoroughly disillusioned 
about any idealism in the war. 


The President therefore gladly ac- 
cepted the mandate to preserve Amer- 
ican neutrality, and as soon as the 
election was over he began formu- 
lating a plan to bring peace. He was 
being warned by Ambassador Gerard 
in Berlin that unless the war ceased 
the Germans would renew  unre- 
stricted submarine warfare in the 
Spring; it was clear to every one that 
if they did so it would be almost im- 
possible to preserve American neutral- 
ity longer. President Wilson there- 
fore made kaste. He prepared a note 
to all the belligerents asking them to 
state their peace terms and expressing 
a hope that if such terms were stated 
it would appear that they were not so 
irreconcilable as some had feared. Be- 
fore the note was published the Ger- 
mans issued their announcement that 
they were now ready to enter a peace 
conference (Dec. 12). Wilson was an- 
noyed by this move, but he issued his 
own note notwithstanding (Dec. 18). 

This note of Wilson’s received 
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favorable attention everywhere. The 
reports sent to Washington by Amer- 
ican Ambassadors and now published 
in Foreign Relations show that, al- 
though German conservative news- 
papers denounced it as the work of a 
busybody anxious to cheat Germany 
out of her just rewards and to save 
Great Britain from her merited pun- 
ishment, the liberal papers spoke well 
of it. The German Foreign Office ex- 
pressed “great satisfaction” at his 
“wise and high-minded action,” but it 
did not accept Wilson’s invitation. On 
Dec. 26 the Central Powers repeated 
their statement that they were willing 
to enter a peace conference at once, but 
they failed to give the specific terms 
that President Wilson had requested. 
The British greeted Wilson’s note with 
what Page called “surprise and sor- 
rowful consternation” that such a man 
as he should fail to recognize their 
vast moral superiority over the Ger- 
mans. Page reported that King George 
had burst into tears at the thought. 
The other Allies were no more cordial, 
but they returned a joint reply (Jan. 
10, 1917), in which they stated their 
war aims. After declaring their belief 
that it was impossible at the moment 
to attain the peace to which they were 
entitled, protesting their own inno- 
cence, and rehearsing various atroci- 
ties, “crimes” and “horrors” which 
they attributed to the Germans, the 
Allies presented an idealized version 
of their secret treaties and made it 
clear to those who could read between 
the lines that they would be content 
with nothing less than the dismember- 
ment of Turkey and Austria-Hungary 
and the crushing of Germany. On Jan. 
13 Balfour, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, forwarded a letter to Wash- 
ington in which he restated the general 
position of the Allies, defended the 
partitioning of Turkey, and declared 
that he did not believe “peace can be 
durable if it be not based on the suc- 
cess of the Allied cause.” 


As soon as the German reply was 
received, President Wilson and Colonel 
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House began to plan another step. On 
the next day (Dec. 27) House urged 
Bernstorff to secure a specific state- 
ment of peace terms and suggested to 
him “the advisability of having his 
government take a stand on the high 
ground of permanent peace.” Bern- 
storff agreed that such a course was 
desirable. On the same day House 
wrote to Wilson proposing that he set 
forth in a speech the main lines upon 
which a stable peace might be drawn 
and which the United States would 
take part in insuring. A week later 
(Jan. 3) the two men talked the mat- 
ter over at length; a first draft of 
the speech was ready on Jan. 11; the 
final version was cabled to American 
Ambassadors abroad on Jan. 16; and 
six days later it was read to the 
Senate. This was the celebrated “‘peace 
without victory” speech. 


A few days after this speech was 
delivered, House sent for Bernstorff 
and, according to the latter’s report 
to Berlin, “gave me the following mes- 
sage from the President, stating it to 
be official: Wilson offers in the first 
place, in confidence, peace mediation 
based on his message to the Senate; 
that is, without interfering in the mat- 
ter of the territorial conditions 
of peace.” Wilson also again asked 
the Germans, not confidentially, for 
their peace terms. House said that 
Wilson was of the opinion that his 
message to the Senate was in accor- 
dance with the German views, and 
that he hoped the Germans would say 
so publicly when presenting their 
peace terms. The President believed 
that if the German terms were reason- 
able he could force the Allies to enter 
a peace conference. House therefore 
urged Bernstorff to persuade his gov- 
ernment to trust Wilson and accept 
the conference. Writing several years 
after the war, Viscount Grey declared 
that, if the Germans had accepted Wil- 
son’s proposal, “the Allies could not 
have refused.” Perhaps Grey was 
right. At any rate, the evidence now 
available indicates that House had 
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high hopes and that Wilson was abso- 
lutely convinced that at last he would 
bring peace within a very short time. 

Another remark which House made 
to Bernstorff on this occasion is 
worthy of attention. Bernstorff re- 
ported him as saying that the Allies 
“had publicly announced their peace 
terms, which were impossible of ac- 
ceptance; that, in direct opposition to 
this, the President had thereupon an- 
nounced his program.” A comparison 
of dates shows that this statement 
was not quite accurate, for the first 
draft of Wilson’s speech was com- 
pleted before the Allies’ terms were 
received. Yet the more one studies the 
situation the more one becomes con- 
vinced that the statement was essen- 
tially true—that the “peace without 
victory” speech was intended to show 
Wilson’s disapproval of the Allies’ war 
aims. It was only a coincidence that 
the phrase which has ever since given 
the speech its name was a direct con- 
tradiction of the most striking phrase 
(quoted above) in Balfour’s letter— 
which, we now learn, did not reach 
Wilson until the very day that the 
speech was put on the cable. But Wil- 
son had strong suspicions of what the 
Allies wanted; and Lloyd George, ever 
since he had become Prime Minister, 
a month earlier, had been talking 
about a “knockout.” Wilson’s disap- 
proval of the Allies is also shown by 
the difficulty House found in per- 
suading him to eliminate from the 
peace note and the speech phrases 
which, he prophesied, would make the 
Allies “frantic with rage.” The strug- 
gle of Wilson against the principles 
underlying the secret treaties, which 
reached its climax at Paris two years 
later, was thus begun even before 
America entered the war. 

President Wilson’s confident hopes 
of peace were brought to naught by 
the renewal of submarine warfare. 
The Germans took their fateful de- 
cision on Jan. 9, 1917; Bernstorff re- 
ceived the news ten days later that 
the new warfare would begin on Feb. 





1. Bernstorff at once urged his gov- 
ernment not to take this step, or at 
least to postpone it. When forwarding 
House’s offer of mediation he again 
urged delay. Bethmann-Hollweg, the 
German Chancellor, replied on Jan. 
29, accepting the mediation and for- 
warding the peace terms which Ger- 
many and Austria had agreed upon in 
November, and which they would have 
presented at the peace conference 
they proposed on Dec. 12. There can 
be little doubt that Bethmann-Hollweg 
was sincere in his reply. He had al- 
ways opposed unrestricted submarine 
warfare, and was clutching at any 
straw to end the war. The Vice Chan- 
cellor testified to the Reichstag In- 
vestigating Committee in 1919 that he 
had rarely seen the Chancellor “in 
such a state of contained excitement 
as on the 28th of January, when this 
bare prospect of making peace, after 
all, was presented.” He was not very 
hopeful, however, and he later told 
Bernstorff that if he had presented 
this proposal to the Reichstag it would 
have “thrown him out.” Bernstorff 
was ordered to present the acceptance 
of mediation and the peace terms only 
on Jan. 31, when notifying the State 
Department of the renewal of sub- 
marine warfare. 


The manner in which the Germans 
announced their new warfare was as 
ill-advised as possible. The official 
statement was made to take the form 
of a reply to Wilson’s speech, the un- 
derlying principles of which the ‘Ger- 
mans professed to accept. They then 
proceeded to justify their new step 
by referring to British misdemeanors. 
Thus they did much to convince the 
American leaders of their insincerity. 
The situation was made worse, as the 
new documents show, when a cable 
arrived from Ambassador Gerard 
(Feb. 5) giving a more stringent set 
of peace terms and saying: “If Bern- 
storff has given the President any 
other terms he is fooling him.” As a 
matter of fact, the basis of each ver- 
sion was the same, but Gerard’s was 
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in more unvarnished form and looked 
worse—even as the secret treaties of 
the Allies looked worse than the ideal- 
ized version given on Jan. 10, though 
at bottom the two versions said much 
the same thing. 


Bernstorff delivered his message to 
Secretary Lansing at a little after 4 
o’clock on the afternoon of Jan. 31. 
The papers were immediately sent to 
the White House, but President Wil- 
son did not see them until after 8 
o’clock. He then conferred with Lan- 
sing for nearly two hours. Lansing 
has described Wilson’s first reactions 
in a remarkable memorandum written 
down four days later and published 
in the Saturday Evening Post of Aug. 
8, 1931. Though “deeply incensed,” 
Wilson was not sure what should be 
done. He spoke of the necessity that 
America should restore the nations 
ravaged by the war. “He said that as 
this idea had grown upon him he had 
come to the feeling that he was will- 
ing to go any lengths rather than have 
the nation actually involved in the 
conflict.” When Lansing argued that 
if we did not break with Germany we 
would be treated with contempt by 
both sides, Wilson replied that he was 
not sure of that, that “he would be 
willing to bear all the criticism and 
abuse which would surely follow our 
failure to break with Germany; that 
contempt was nothing unless it im- 
paired future usefulness; and that 
nothing could induce him to break off 
relations unless he was convinced 
that, viewed from every angle, it was 
the wisest thing to do.” In the course 
of the discussion “the President 
showed much irritation over British 
disregard for neutral rights.” But be- 
fore Lansing went home it was de- 
cided that he should prepare the draft 
of a note to be used in case it was 
decided to break with Germany. 


The next morning House arrived 
from New York. He recorded in his 
diary that he found the President 
“sad and depressed.” “He was great- 
ly disappointed at the sudden and un- 
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warranted action of the German Gov- 
ernment. * * * The President was in- 
sistent that he would not allow it to 
lead to war if it could possibly be 
avoided. He reiterated his belief that 
it would be a crime for this govern- 
ment to involve itself in the war to 
such an extent as to make it impos- 
sible to save Europe afterward.” 
Lansing presently arrived and the 
three men agreed that it would be 
best to send Bernstorff home, though 
Wilson reached no formal decision. 

On Feb. 2 the Cabinet sat for two 
hours discussing the crisis, but the 
discussion was “very general.’ The 
next morning Wilson notified Lansing 
that he had decided to break with 
Germany and at 2 o’clock that after- 
noon, as Bernstorff was receiving his 
passports, Wilson told Congress what 
he had done. After reviewing the sub- 
marine controversy and reading the 
German announcement, he declared: 
“T refuse to believe that it is the in- 
tention of the German authorities to 
do in fact what they have warned us 
they will feel at liberty to do. * * * 
Only actual overt acts on their part 
can make me believe it even now.” 
If, however, he found that he was 
mistaken, he would later ask Con- 
gress for authority to protect Amer- 
ican commerce. He again expressed 
an idea fundamental to his diplomacy 
—“We are the sincere friends of the 
German people.” In closing he de- 
clared that he remained firm in the 
principles set forth on Jan. 22. 
“These are the bases of peace, not 
war. God grant that we may not be 
challenged to defend them by acts of 
wilful injustice on the part of the 
government of Germany!” 

A few days after Bernstorff had 
received his passports a curious inci- 
dent occurred, upon which the new 
documents shed a little more light. 
On Feb. 10 the Swiss Minister pre- 
sented a memorandum stating that 
Germany was still willing to negotiate 
formally or informally with the 
United States, provided the blockade 
of Great Britain were not broken 
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thereby. It now appears that the mov- 
ing spirits behind this move were the 
president of the American Peace So- 
ciety and a German newspaper cor- 
respondent. The move led to nothing, 
of course, yet Lansing’s refusal is 
not without interest. He replied (Feb. 
12) that he could not enter into dis- 
cussions “unless and until the Ger- 
man Government renews its as- 
surances of the 4th of May and acts 
upon those assurances.” The Amer- 
ican Government was apparently will- 
ing to resume diplomatic relations if 
submarine warfare ceased. 

All the evidence thus goes to show 
that Wilson severed relations with 
Germany most reluctantly and that 
it was his ardent desire that America 
should not be called upon to fight. 
Even after diplomatic relations had 
been severed he continued to cherish 
this hope. But it was very evident 
that if the war did not stop at once 
America could hardly remain passive. 
Wilson therefore launched two new 
peace drives during February. One of 
them was known, though often mis- 
understood, at the time, but is now 
put in its true light; regarding the 
other, very little information was 
available before the appearance of 
this volume of Foreign Relations. 

The first of these moves was an 
appeal to all neutrals to follow the 
course adopted by the United States. 
As early as Feb. 2 Wilson had dis- 
cussed with Lansing the possibility 
of securing identic action by other 
neutrals in case of a break with Ger- 
many. The next afternoon a circular 
telegram was sent to the American 
representatives in all neutral coun- 
tries announcing the break with Ger- 
many, declaring that the President 
considered the course taken to be in 
conformity with the principles enun- 
ciated by him on Jan. 22 and stating 
that “he therefore believes that it 
will make for the peace of the world 
if the other neutral powers can find 
it possible to take similar action to 
that taken by this government.” None 
of the other neutrals was willing to 
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accept the President’s suggestion; 
they merely protested at Berlin. 

At first glance it may seem that 
this was an attempt to prepare the 
other neutrals to join the Allies along 
with the United States and thus make 
early victory more certain. It is more 
probable, however, that it was an at- 
tempt to show the Germans the hope- 
lessness of the struggle and thus in- 
duce them to make peace before the 
United States was forced to enter the 
war; it was another attempt to keep 
America neutral. Bernstorff recog- 
nized Wilson’s true purpose and sug- 
gests that he hoped to bring peace by 
strengthening the blockade. The Ger- 
man Ambassador ordinarily had a 
keen insight into Wilson’s mentality, 
but in this instance he seems to have 
been wrong. Wilson was not thinking 
of the blockade but of the German 
people. As in all his diplomacy, from 
the first Lusitania note to the armi- 
stice negotiations, he appealed be- 
yond the German Government to the 
German people, hoping to persuade 
them to force their government to 
change its ways; he hoped to induce 
them to stop submarine warfare by 
showing them the horror with which 
the whole world regarded it. Media- 
tion by still neutral America could 
then end the war. It is worth noting, 
too, that the neutrals were not invited 
to support the Allies’ peace terms of 
Jan. 10, which could be secured only 
by “the success of the Allied cause’’; 
they were explicitly invited to sup- 
port the principles of Jan. 22, that is, 
“peace without victory.” 

Wilson’s second peace move, now 
made known for the first time, was 
conceived in somewhat the same 
spirit. Ambassador Penfield had been 
notifying Washington of the des- 
perate plight of the Austrian Empire 
and of her desire for peace. Wilson 
then decided to attempt to bring 
Austria into a separate peace—and 
thus discourage the German people 
before America lost her neutrality. 
He therefore refused to sever diplo- 
matic relations with Austria and 
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opened negotiations with the Allies to 
persuade them to reduce their plans 
for dismembering her. On Feb. 8 
Lansing instructed Page (in a tele- 
gram obviously written by Wilson 
himself) to take the matter up with 
Lloyd George at once. Wilson, the 
telegram read, was “trying to avoid 
breaking with Austria in order to 
keep the channels of official inter- 
course with her open so that he may 
use her for peace.” It declared that 
America’s effort “will be constantly 
for peace even should it become in- 
volved itself.”’ The telegram then went 
on to say that the President believed 
that “were it possible for him to give 
the necessary assurances to the gov- 
ernment of Austria, which fears radi- 
cal dismemberment and which thinks 
that it is now fighting for its very 
existence, he could in a very short 
time force the acceptance of peace 
upon terms which would follow the 
general lines of his recent address to 
the Senate.” Wilson hoped that the 
Allies would make it possible to as- 
sure Austria against dismemberment. 
In closing, the instructions declared 
that “the present enthusiastic support 
which the people of the United States 
are giving his foreign policy is being 
given, it is very evident, because they 
expect him to use the force and in- 
fluence of the United States, if he 
must use force, not to prolong the 
war but to insist upon those rights 
of his own and other people’s which 
he regards and they regard as the 
bases and the only bases of peace.” 
Again he opposed Jan. 22 to Jan. 10. 
Page took the matter up with Lloyd 
George, who did not look upon the 
President’s request with favor and 
who gave the impression that he 
would consider no peace terms ex- 
cept “a bona fide proposal officially 
made by Germany.” Ten days later, 
however, Lloyd George had changed 
his mind (under pressure from the 
navy, Page believed) and said that 
he would consider a separate peace 
and allow Austria to keep Hungary 
and Bohemia. This was less than 


Wilson had hoped for, but Lansing 
instructed Penfield (Feb. 22) to noti- 
fy Czernin, the Austrian Foreign Min- 
ister, that the Allies did not wish to 
take these provinces from Austria 
and that if he would indicate a desire 
for peace on these terms, the United 
States would be glad to lend her ser- 
vices, 


It happened that at this moment 
the new Austrian Emperor, Charles, 
was conducting secret negotiations 
for peace with France—of which the 
Americans knew nothing—through 
his brother-in-law Prince Sixtus of 
Bourbon-Parma. The basis of this 
negotiation was much more favorable 
to Austria, which would have been 
allowed to keep practically all its pre- 
war territory. Charles was apparent- 
ly willing to make a separate peace, 
which encouraged the French—and 
Lloyd George when he heard of it, 
toward the end of March—to be very 
liberal with him. But the Italians re- 
fused (April 19) to accept less than 
they had keen promised by the Allies, 
and Charles would not consider such 
sacrifices. The Austrians were, there- 
fore, little inclined in February to 
listen to the American proposals by 
which they would have given up their 
Italian, Serbian, Rumanian and Pol- 
ish provinces. Czernin knew very lit- 
tle about the Sixtus negotiations, and 
later declared that he had never con- 
sidered a separate peace. The new 
American documents tend to substan- 
tiate this declaration, for he frequent- 
ly repeated to Penfield at the time 
that he would consider nothing but a 
general peace. Wilson’s second peace 
move thus met with failure. 

Though Wilson’s efforts came to 
nothing, they show sufficiently well 
that throughout the month of Febru- 
ary, 1917, he hoped that America 
might find a way to avoid war with 
Germany. The submarine warfare con- 
tinued, however, and the sinkings 
grew more numerous. In accordance 
with his promises of Feb. 3 Wilson 
therefore went before Congress again 
on Feb. 26 and asked for power to 
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arm American merchant vessels. But 
he expressed the hope that it might 
not be necessary to resort to force: 
“IT am not now proposing or contem- 
plating war or any steps that may 
lead to war.” But two days before this 
the British had handed Ambassador 
Page a copy of the Zimmermann note 
to Mexico; the first American lives 
were lost with the sinking of the 
British liner Laconia (Feb. 27); an 
American vessel was sunk on March 
12, but without loss of life, and on 
March 19 three American vessels were 
sunk with the loss of fifteen lives. It 
was clear that America could not re- 
main neutral much longer. 

We do not yet know definitely what 
was passing in Wilson’s mind during 
these last days. He confided in no one 
and, until his mind was made up, his 
closest associates had no idea of 


what he was going to do; it is doubt- 
ful if even his private papers will 
show conclusively what he was think- 
ing. But we can be sure that the im- 


possibility of neutrality was being 
impressed upon him, and we can be 
equally sure that Wilson was not the 
man to be dragged into the war by 
his heels. If he entered the war at 
all he would enter it erect. He would 
try to remain master of the situation 
and guide it to the advantage of his 
larger purposes. When he became con- 
vinced that war was inevitable, he de- 
cided to lead the people into it himself 
and make it a war for his own pur- 
poses rather than be dragged into a 
war for purposes which he did not ap- 
prove. Whatever his reasoning may 
have been, Wilson sent for House 
on March 25 and told him that the 
decision was made. 

Congress was then asked to as- 
semble on April 2. On the evening of 
that day Wilson made the greatest 
speech of his life. After briefly re- 
viewing the history of the submarine 
warfare, which he characterized as 
“warfare against mankind,” and de- 
claring that “there is one choice we 
cannot make; we will not choose the 
path of submission,” Wilson asked 
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Congress to declare war. But he im- 
mediately went on to say: “Let us be 
very clear, and make very clear to 
all the world, what our motives and 
objects are.” He had exactly the same 
things in mind now, he said, as when 
he made his “peace without victory” 
speech. He declared that “we have no 
quarrel with the German people,” but 
only sympathy and friendship for 
them. The quarrel was with the Ger- 
man Government, whose activities 
were such that democratic govern- 
ments could never be safe while it ex- 
isted. “The world must be made safe 
for democracy.” “It is a fearful thing 
to lead this great, peaceful people 
into war,” he declared, and he closed 
with a (perhaps unconscious) quota- 
tion from Martin Luther, “God help- 
ing her she can do no other.” Con- 
gress declared war on April 6. 

As already pointed out, the full his- 
tory of these months can be written 
only after the publication of Wilson’s 
private papers; perhaps everything 
will not be made clear even then. But 
the material now available justifies a 
few general conclusions. There were 
many people in America during the 
Winter of 1916-17 who wished to 
enter the war for one reason or an- 
other, but Wilson was not one of 
them. The majority of the people fol- 
lowed him in wishing to remain neu- 
tral. Many of these people continued 
to agree with Wilson in February, 
1917, that America had done enough 
in severing diplomatic relations with 
Germany; but two months later they 
allowed Wilson to lead them into war. 
Wilson’s personal decisions were, 
therefore, of paramount importance. 
And if we cannot yet state definitely 
all the reasons leading him to his de- 
cision, we are safe in saying that cer- 
tain considerations never entered his 
head. The documents now available 
make it perfectly clear that Wilson 
did not go to war because he had been 
bamboozled by the Anglo-French 
propagandists or because he wished to 
save the British Empire or to secure 
our loans to the Allies. 
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O sooner had President Hoover, 
on March 7, 1931, vetoed the 
Wagner bill to set up a na- 

tional employment system than he 
ordered a reorganization of the em- 
ployment service in the Department 
of Labor, placing at its head John R. 
Alpine, an officer of the Grinnell Com- 
pany, who had formerly been a vice 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. For the current fiscal year 
Congress has appropriated $880,000 
for the reorganized service, which in 
the first nine months has made direct- 
ly 790,522 placements. As expanded 
and reorganized this service repre- 
sents the administration’s part in the 
national drive for jobs, and is in ef- 
fect Mr. Hoover’s answer to charges 
that by vetoing the Wagner bill he 
prevented the Federal Government 
from assuming any responsibility. 
The entry of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the employment field is 
comparatively recent. During the in- 
dustrial slump of 1914 half a dozen 
bills were introduced in Congress to 
set up a Federal system of employ- 
ment agencies, but none was passed. 
The public hearings, nevertheless, 
directed attention to a definite need. 
Many States and cities soon after- 
ward established employment bureaus 
of their own. In 1917 the World War 
again showed that an adequate Fed- 
eral employment service was neces- 
sary to supplement the operations of 
local and private exchanges. During 
the war period between 800 and 900 
Federal employment offices were 
established in all parts of the coun- 
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try and not only proved of great value 
at that time but also during the de- 
mobilization period, when 4,000,000 
soldiers and sailors returned to civil 
life. Yet the system was regarded as 
essentially emergency in character. In 
1919 the Department of Labor called 
a conference of State and Federal of- 
ficials to devise plans for employment 
bureaus on a national scale. This con- 
ference recommended that the emer- 
gency service be made a permanent 
division of the Department of Labor, 
and its recommendations were em- 
bodied in the Kenyon-Nolan bills, in- 
troduced in Congress in 1919. Presi- 
dent Wilson strongly supported this 
legislation, but Congress, by refusing 
to vote the appropriations, kept the 
service on a skeletonized basis. Since 
then, handicapped by lack of funds 
and legislative backing, it has re- 
mained largely an information and 
fact-finding agency rather than an 
organization whose chief purpose has 
been actual placements. 

The issue remained a live one. In 
1920 the second industrial conference, 
which was called by President Wilson 
and of which Herbert C. Hoover was 
vice chairman, recommended “the 
enactment of appropriate legislation 
by Congress, making provision for an 
employment clearing house, under 
Federal control,” cooperating with the 
State bureaus. Again, in 1921, the 
President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, after citing the deficiences of 
the existing service, asked for “an 
adequate and permanent system of 
employment offices.” In 1929, after 
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extended hearings, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor sug- 
gested that the Federal Government 
provide the agency to coordinate pub- 
lic employment bureaus and “to assist 
in any national functioning of the 
unemployment exchanges.” 


In 1930 both Senate and House com- 
mittees held hearings on the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Robert Wagner 
of New York for a national system of 
employment exchanges. The Wagner 
bill provided for the abolition of the 
existing service, an annual appropria- 
tion of $4,000,000 for four years as 
Federal aid to the States, and the ap- 
pointment of a Federal director vested 
with broad powers to regulate the 
operation of the State exchanges. 
Many students of labor problems sup- 
ported the Wagner bill, but the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and Senator Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut, in addition to others, at- 
tacked it because of what they held 
were serious defects inherent in the 
measure. Congress, however, passed 
the Wagner bill in 1931, just before 
the session ended on March 4. Presi- 
dent Hoover vetoed the bill, finding 
in it many objectionable features, par- 
ticularly the provision abolishing the 
existing employment service of the 
Department of Labor. A letter from 
Secretary of Labor Doak, appended to 
the President’s veto statement, set 
forth in detail the administration’s 
objection. Then followed the appoint- 
ment of John R. Alpine as head of a 
reorganized service, the opening of 
many new branch offices and a cam- 
paign to find employment opportu- 
nities in all parts of the country. 


As it existed in March, 1931, the 
employment division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor was quite inadequate 
to meet the demands made upon it by 
the slump in industry. Skeletonized 
in its organization, it was mainly an 
information service, gathering data on 
conditions and opportunities, though 
it gave some special attention to 
placing farm laborers and World War 
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veterans. With between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 men and women out of 
work, obviously something more than 
information was needed if the Federal 
Government was to play a part in deal- 
ing with the problem. In passing the 
Wagner bill Congress exposed its own 
views plainly enough; upon the Fed- 
eral Government, in its judgment, 
rested a real and inescapable duty. 
Nor did the administration seek to 
evade its responsibilities. Immediately 
after the President vetoed the Wagner 
bill and set the Federal machinery in 
motion to find jobs for the unem- 
ployed, actual placement work became 
the order of the day. Beginning on 
April 1, the Federal officers have been 
looking for jobs for the applicants 
registered with them, just as the pri- 
vate agencies do for their clients, but 
unlike the private agencies, the gov- 
ernment offices charge no fees. 

The initial task was to expand the 
facilities of the old employment ser- 
vice in order that the whole country 
might be combed for jobs. A director 
was appointed for each State. These 
directors and their assistants have 
been chosen for their practical experi- 
ence—men who speak the same lan- 
guage as the unemployed and who 
knock at the door of every potential 
employer and leave no stone un- 
turned that might lead to a place on 
another payroll. The range of inquiry 
runs from factories and industrial 
plants to hotels, banks, business hous- 
es and contractors. Because no oppor- 
tunities seem to lie in the gift of a 
potential employer this does not mean 
that he is not worth approaching, and 
more than once. A sudden change in 
industrial conditions, a shift in popu- 
lar taste or demand, may create an 
unexpected opening or two; and just 
as a man in search of work may find 
work after he has called four or five 
times on the same employer, so the 
Federal prospectors, in trying to list 
all the possible vacancies in their dis- 
tricts, have found that persistency of 
effort may bring a similar reward. 
Contacts have been made with Gov- 
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ernors of States, Mayors, chambers 
of commerce, veterans’ organizations 
and municipal and civic non-fee charg- 
ing placement organizations as well as 
with private employers. The Federal 
officers do not seek to force their 
assistance upon local authorities, nor 
do they seek to tell employers that 
even if profits may temporarily be 
reduced to the vanishing point they 
should make additions to their pay- 
rolls as a patriotic duty. They do, 
however, suggest to employers how 
additional men could be used, not for 
charity, but on the basis of,work for 
which a need can be demonstrated. 
Many a man is now earning regular 
wages because a Federal agent was 
able to show an employer where he 
could use an extra hand and convince 
him that it would be financially profit- 
able for him to do so. 

Placement work is of two kinds. 
First there are the placements direct- 
ly effected by the Federal service; 
from April 1 to Dec. 31, 1931, these 
numbered 790,522. Placements ef- 
fected in cooperation with the State 
offices constitute the second group; 
for the same period these were 755,- 
199, making a total of 1,545,721. In 
some States the Federal service oper- 
ates directly; in others it makes use 
of the State facilities, cooperating 
with local offices. In many instances 
Federal funds are used to pay the 
salaries of additional members of the 
State staff. There has been, and there 
is still likely to be, some slight dupli- 
cation of effort, but this is far more 
than offset by the increased assur- 
ance that, with Federal and local 
agencies working together, every pos- 
sible job will be uncovered. 

A typical Federal branch office con- 
tains two employment experts. One 
is in charge of the office, interviews 
callers, keeps the records of each ap- 
Plicant, appraises his character and 
his qualifications, and decides the kind 
of work for which he is best fitted. 
The other is the field man; his duty 
is to see employers, uncover employ- 
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ment opportunities—in a word, to 
bring the unemployed worker and his 
potential employer together. Ninety- 
eight offices have already been estab- 
lished and another fifty-four are 
shortly to be added. 

The applicants who have registered 
with the Federal service belong to 
practically every occupation in which 
men and women earn their daily bread 
in the United States—from airplane 
pilots to day laborers, from college 
graduates to those who cannot write 
their own names. The disintegration 
of our industrial life in the past two 
years has gone so far that many col- 
lege graduates and professional men 
now find themselves out of work. The 
Federal service tries to help them by 
the same methods it uses to place 
manual laborers: by interviewing all 
possible employers and exploring the 
country for vacancies. 

A feature of the reorganized service 
is the appointment of superintendents 
for specialized trades. These are the 
building trades with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C.; mining and quar- 
rying in Pittsburgh; manufacturing 
and metal trades in the Detroit area; 
transportation in Philadelphia; cloth- 
ing and needle trades in Boston; office 
and mercantile work in Kansas City 
and marine workers, seamen and long- 
shoremen in New York City. Unem- 
ployment, like nearly everything else, 
is a specialized problem. No one indi- 
vidual can keep abreast of the kaleido- 
scopic changes in every branch of 
American industry. A New England 
textile area, for example, may have a 
surplus of skilled workers, while at 
the same time a mill city in North 
Carolina can offer openings for a cer- 
tain number of similar employes. With 
the cooperation, where necessary, of 
the State directors, each superinten- 
dent tries to place men in his particu- 
lar field. While the government has 
no funds available to transport work- 
ers from one section of a country to 
another, a man with the promise of 
a job a thousand miles away can 
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usually find money to make the move. 
It is the wasted journey that exhausts 
savings and breaks hearts. 

For the 600,000 to 750,000 World 
War veterans in the ranks of the un- 
employed a special drive has been 
made to find places. About 300,000 
questionnaires have been sent out to 
veterans through the State offices, and 
from the answers have been assembled 
the essential facts about thousands 
of jobless service men. The Federal 
service up to Dec. 31, 1931, has found 
work for over 70,000 veterans. Though 
every office is on the alert to bring 
the veteran in touch with employment 
opportunities, twenty-three confine 
themselves exclusively to placing ex- 
service men. The disabled offer a 
special problem of their own, for most 
of them suffer from some handicap 
or other. Yet of the 70,000 veterans 
placed about 10,000 are classed as dis- 
abled. 

Farm labor, because of its seasonal 
and temporary character, has pre- 
sented another special problem. Dur- 
ing harvest time the farmers need 
help, and they need it urgently; in 
other seasons there is a sharp decline 
in the demand. To bring labor to the 
farmers often requires an interstate 
movement—an appropriate activity 
for the Federal officers. The employ- 
ment service keeps constantly in touch 
with employers’ needs throughout the 
agricultural domain, and where a 
shortage of labor occurs arranges for 
additional help from outside. Wasted 
effort both by employer and worker is 
prevented. 

The placements do not all represent 
permanent jobs. Many, necessarily, 
are temporary. Except in the govern- 
ment service, few positions can be con- 
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sidered otherwise in a time of indus- 
trial flux and uncertainty such as at 
present. 

Though some opposition has been 
voiced in Congress to the establish- 
ment of Federal placement offices on 
the ground that the government 
should not compete with private fee- 
charging agencies, the prevailing 
sentiment, in and out of Congress, 
seems to favor the continuation of 
this Federal service. In the face of a 
great emergency, the inadequacy of 
State and local officers is plainly ap- 
parent. In 1929, according to the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, there were only 170 State and 
municipal public employment offices 
in the United States; thirteen States 
had no offices at all. The total appro- 
priations of all the State Governments 
aggregated $1,203,906. “It should be 
self-evident that a country as large 
as this,’”’ declared the committee, “with 
a wage-earning population numbering 
over 30,000,000, cannot be effectively 
served by 170 public employment of- 
fices.” In 1927 Great Britain had 1,162 
public labor exchanges, or one to every 
37,000 of the population; Germany 
had 1,293, or one to 48,000. 

Even with a return of normal con- 
ditions, unemployment is likely to be 
of greater national concern than 
before. If this be so, an organiza- 
tion equipped to cooperate with local 
agencies, to assist in the interstate 
labor movement and to make place- 
ments through its own offices will 
meet a real national need. The reor- 
ganized placement service of the 
Department of Labor, with its machin- 
ery tried and tested in the present 
crisis, can undoubtedly do its share in 
dealing with the problem. 





The Ownership of the Air 
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now nearly a generation old, 

many legal questions to which 
it has given rise are still unanswered, 
even if, as a pioneer American text- 
book writer on aviation law in 1928 
asserted, “the law has already be- 
come airminded.” This observation 
referred to our State and Federal 
statutes and regulations and interna- 
tional conventions rather than to case 
law, which so far lacks the prece- 
dents of our highest courts. In the 
absence of any decision by the United 
States Supreme Court involving aero- 
nautical rights, legal philosophers, 
textbook writers and the lower 
branches of our courts of justice have 
filled the gap. 

The European countries, soon after 
the end of the World War, recognized 
the necessity of formulating rules for 
international flight, and the result 
was the International Flying Conven- 
tion of 1919, to which nineteen conti- 
nental countries are signatory. The 
United States, though represented at 
the conference, did not become a party 
to the convention. 

This first international code dealt 
mainly with flights between different 
countries in times of peace and of 
war. After recognizing that “every 
power has complete and exclusive sov- 
ereignty over the air space above its 
territory,” the convention proceeds 
in Article II to establish the right 
of innocent flight in peace times: 
“Each contracting State undertakes 
in time of peace to accord freedom 
of innocent passage above its ter- 
ritory to the aircraft of the other 
contracting State, provided that the 
conditions laid down in the pres- 
ent convention are observed.” This 
explains why the start of the first 
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transatlantic flight of the Graf Zeppe- 
lin was delayed for several days. The 
owners had to wait until the French 
Government, through the usual mili- 
tary channels, granted permission to 
pass through the air space over 
France. Similarly, impulsive Amer- 
ican fliers, without first obtaining 
permits, have been penalized for fly- 
ing over Bermuda and Japan. 

Another international aviation con- 
vention grew out of the Pan-American 
Conference at Havana in 1928. Led by 
the delegates from the United States, 
the conference adopted the Interna- 
tional Convention of 1919 as a basis 
and enacted most of its cardinal prin- 
ciples. The United States Senate, after 
three years of deliberation, ratified 
this convention on Feb. 20, 1931, so 
that it now has the force of law in 
this country. 

After much discussion, Congress 
was persuaded to approach the sub- 
ject through its right to control 
and regulate interstate commerce, 
and we are now governed nationally 
and locally to a large extent by 
the Air Commerce act of 1926. 
This enactment assumes the sov- 
ereignty of our air space, at least in 
so far as foreign governments are con- 
cerned: “The government of the 
United States has to the exclusion of 
all foreign nations complete sov- 
ereignty of the air space over the 
lands and waters of the United States, 
including the Canal Zone.” 

The question as to the sovereignty 
of the air space in each of the forty- 
eight States is dealt with by the Uni- 
form State Law of Aeronautics, a 
model statute prepared by the Aero- 
nautical Law Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, which has al- 
law in twenty-one 
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States. Under this model act, there is 
a declaration to the effect that “sov- 
ereignty in the space above the lands 
and waters in this State is declared 
to rest in the State.” 

This assertion of State sovereignty 
of the local air space would, of course, 
have to give way in case of conflict 
with the superior rights of our Fed- 
eral government in all matters relat- 
ing to interstate commerce. The clash 
between the two theories of State and 
Federal jurisdiction has already been 
extended to the domain of aeronaut- 
ical law and bids fair to continue as 
long as lawyers disagree. 

So much for the sovereignty of the 
air internationally, nationally and 
locally. What of the ownership of the 
air space above the subjacent soil? 
Many diverse theories have arisen 
from this question, the answer to 
which becomes doubly perplexing in a 
country which has a written Constitu- 
tion and in which property rights 
cannot be taken away from any indi- 
vidual without due process of law and 
without first paying compensation. 

While litigation is now pending in 
this country, with the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts already on record 
in one decision on the question of 
aerial trespass, it is important to 
go back to the other side of the 
Atlantic and trace the history of 
the right of the owner of the soil 
in the air space above him. This is 
because our American law is rooted 
in the common law of England. 

Lord Coke several centuries ago 
stated in his Commentaries on Little- 
ton: “The earth hath in law a great 
extent upwards, not only of water as 
hath been said, but of aire, and all 
other things even up to heaven, for 
cuius est solum ejus est usque ad 
coelum, as it is holden.” Whence 
did Coke derive the authority for the 
proposition that whoever owned the 
soil owned up to the heavens? C. L. 
Bouvé, a student of the subject, be- 
lieves that its source is not the Roman 
law. He attributes it to Accursius, a 
commentator of the Roman Code, who 
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flourished in Bologna about the year 
1200 and used the maxim in discussing 
the right to keep burial plots or tombs 
free from interference of overhang- 
ing buildings. Mr. Bouvé argues that 
an ancient maxim which made no al- 
lusion to ownership cannot furnish 
the basis for the literal assertion to- 
day of aerial property rights. 


It is believed that the maxim be- 
came embodied in the English com- 
mon law by a son of Accursius named 
Franciscus, who in 1273 was induced 
to go to Oxford as a lecturer on Ro- 
man law, of which he was as brilliant 
a student as his father. Thus the 
Latin maxim became accepted as a 
principle of law by the English judges 
of that time and in due course entered 
into the discussion by present-day 
lawyers of property rights in the air 
space. 


American judges, confronted with 
the clash between the claimed right of 
the aviator to fly his airplane through 
the sky as he pleases, subject to gov- 
ernmental regulation, and the prop- 
erty owner’s asserted right to prevent 
such flight because of his alleged 
ownership of the air space above his 
land up to the sky, have had to look 
almost entirely to the interpretations 
of this ancient maxim for light in de- 
termining this question. An Ohio Fed- 
eral judge in a recent aerial trespass 
case declared in reference to this an- 
cient phrase: “The venerability of this 
maxim, its frequent repetition and 
the high standing of many of those 
who have relied upon it, not only 
warrant, but call for, a careful con- 
sideration of its origin and applica- 
tion in adjudicated cases.” 

The early English decisions applied 
the maxim to a variety of situations, 
wholly unconnected with the possibil- 
ity of human flight, such as over- 
hanging eaves, the kick of a neigh- 
bor’s horse through a fence result- 
ing in injury to a mare in the 
plaintiff's enclosure and target prac- 
tice across property constituting a 
nuisance because of the bullets that 








THE OWNERSHIP OF THE AIR 


actually struck on the plaintiff’s prop- 
erty. 

Pickering v. Rudd, an English case 
decided in 1815, has become suddenly 
famous owing to a dictum by Lord 
Ellenborough relating to the possible 
rights and liabilities of aeronauts. A 
barber cut down a vine which had 
grown across the premises of his next- 
door neighbor and up the wall of his 
own house, and where the vine had 
been removed he placed a _ barber- 
pole which projected over the neigh- 
bor’s land, but at a considerable 
distance from the surface. Said Lord 
Ellenborough in his classic decision 
in this case: 

I do not think it a trespass to inter- 
fere with the column of air superin- 
cumbent on the close * * *, But I am 
by no means prepared to say that firing 
across a field in vacuo, no part of 
the contents touching it, amounts to a 
clausum fregit. Nay, if this board over- 
hanging the plaintiff’s garden be a tres- 
pass, it would follow that an aeronaut 
is liable to an action of trespass quare 
clausum fregit at the suit of the oc- 
cupier of every field over which his 
balloon passes in the course of his voy- 
age. 


On this point Sir Frederick Pollock 
has expressed the following view, 
which has met with perhaps more 
judicial favor than that of any other 
theory yet advanced: 

It does not seem possible on the prin- 
ciples of the common law to assign any 
reason why an entry above the surface 
should not also be a trespass, unless 
indeed it can be said that the scope of 
possible trespass is limited by that 
of possible effective possession, which 
might be the most reasonable rule. 


This opinion, which was written 
just before the dawn of airplane 
flight, is popularly referred to as the 
“possible effective possession” theory. 
In England, however, this legal point 
is now of only academic interest, be- 
cause the air navigation act of 1920 


contains the following clause: “No 
action shall be in respect of trespass 
or in respect of nuisance by reason 
only of the flight of aircraft over 
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any property at a height above the 
ground, which, having regard to wind, 
weather and all the circumstances of 
the case, is reasonable.” 

Although the adoption of this statu- 
tory “rule of reason” has served to 
solve the problem in England, consti- 
tutional questions relating to the 
property rights of the individual have 
still to be dealt with in the United 
States where the old English cases, 
based upon the maxim of Accur- 
sius, still furnish us with the guiding 
principle in determining our American 
common law rule. 

How about the rights of the aero- 
naut? By the provisions of the Air 
Commerce act of 1926 Congress has 
allowed the Secretary of Commerce 
to make traffic regulations for the 
navigation of aircraft, including rules 
as to safe altitudes of flight. The act 
further provides that “navigable air 
space” means air space above the safe 
altitudes of flight and that such navi- 
gable air space, decreed by the regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Commerce, 
shall be subject to a public right of 
freedom of interstate and foreign air 
navigation. 

The Federal regulations themselves 
define the nature and extent of the 
public aerial highway which the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has created. The 
minimum safe altitudes of flights are 
as follows: 


1. Over congested parts of cities, 
towns or settlements, not less than 
1,000 feet. 


2. Over all other non-congested 
areas, not less than 500 feet. 


3. In taking off and landing, at a 
height which is not in dangerous prox- 
imity to persons and property on the 
land or water beneath or unsafe to 
the aircraft. 

Here we have a more or less flexible 
rule and one whose constitutionality 
has not as yet been passed upon 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
Two of our courts, the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court and a Fed- 
eral court of Ohio, have each declared 
that it was constitutional for Con- 
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gress to enact a regulation allow- 
ing flights at 500 feet or higher 
over the subjacent land and water. 
The Massachusetts court declared it 
a trespass, however, to fly at as low 
an altitude as 100 feet, while the Ohio 
Federal court decided that flights 
at a lower altitude than 500 feet above 
the adjoining landowner’s property, 
whether in landings and take-offs or 
otherwise, were an illegal interference 
with the latter’s property rights. If 
the aeronaut wanted to fly at a lower 
altitude than 500 feet, the court inti- 
mated that the airport company 
should acquire, by condemnation for 
its airport, a large enough space of 
ground to allow the flier to reach a 
height of 500 feet before attaining a 
point that would bring him over 
private property. 

The Ohio case was taken to a higher 
court which has recently decided, 
without defining any particular nu- 
merical yard-stick of height, that the 
defendant’s airplanes were not com- 
mitting trespass by flights over plain- 
tiffs’ country homes at a lower alti- 
tude than 500 feet. Upon the “balance- 
of-convenience” theory, however, the 
court decreed that the airport, as 
operated, constituted a nuisance and 
enjoined its further operation. 

The crux of the situation rests in 
the ultimate holding of our higher 
courts as to this aerial staircase, in al- 
lowing airplanes to take-off and land 
at a lower altitude than 500 feet over 
private property. The Department of 
Commerce has attempted to pro- 
nounce these particular flights as law- 
ful, if safely and properly conducted. 
There is not much doubt among con- 
stitutional lawyers that the American 
landowner must give up his claim to 
the ownership of the air space above 
his soil, at least in so far as aircraft 
keep above the 500 and 1,000 foot level 
as to non-congested and congested 
areas, respectively, and possibly when 
flights are made at lower altitudes. 
The right of the soil owner, however, 
to claim nuisance, that is, illegal an- 
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noyance in the case of very low 
flights, is indisputable. 

The ownership of the air space with- 
in and over each of the forty-eight 
States continues to be the subject of 
differences of opinion. The legal spe- 
cialists had almost come to an agree- 
ment that the ownership of the 
air space, subject to a right of 
flight at safe altitudes, was vested in 
the several owners of the surface be- 
neath and this principle had already 
found its way into Section 3 of the 
Uniform State Aeronautics act, adopt- 
ed by nearly half the States of the 
Union, when a new controversy arose. 
The Standing Committee on Aeronau- 
tical Law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, in its most recent report, 
boldly declares that such statement 
as to the private ownership of air 
space proclaims a legal untruth. In 
its place, the committee offers as a 
solution of this problem a uniform 
aeronautical code, designed to replace 
the existing Uniform State Aeronau- 
tics act. In the first section of the 
proposed code, without defining who 
owns the air space above the lands or 
waters of each State, it proclaims a 
right of aerial flight to be one which 
does not interfere with the existing 
use to which the land has been put by 
the owner, provided such flights are 
so conducted as not to be imminently 
dangerous to persons or property law- 
fully on the land or water beneath. 

The American Law Institute, which 
is attempting the task of restating the 
American law as it exists today, in 
Section 7 of its draft on torts, takes 
the extreme position that any “un- 
privileged” entry into the air space at 
any height is trespass. To this con- 
clusion, the American Bar Association 
Committee on Aeronautics takes 
strenuous exception. 

All this indicates that, until the 
United States Supreme Court has 
spoken the last word upon the subject, 
no one can assert with any assurance 
of certainty who, in fact, owns the air 
space above and about us. 





A New El Dorado in Mexico 


By WATSON DAvIs 


Managing Editor, Science Service 


ish Conquest, legends of gold 

hidden in the hills of Mexico 
have survived. Fortune hunters have 
dreamed of coming upon sudden riches 
in hidden caches. In our own day 
many treasure hunts have been or- 
ganized; one American searcher went 
so far as to organize a stock company 
to look for the wealth which legend 
says was dropped by the plumed ser- 
pent god, Quetzalcoatl, in his mythical 
flight from the unknown city of Tula. 
The Mexicans themselves jokingly say 
that if only a portion of the ancient 
treasure were recovered, the national 
debt would be wiped out. 

The Spanish conquistadores, how- 
ever, did their work quite thoroughly, 
and little hidden gold has been un- 
earthed in recent times. But with the 
beginning of the present century a 
scientific rather than a materialistic 
impulse has urged men to seek out the 
fruits of the pre-conquest civilizations 
in Mexico, Jungle-grown mounds of 
Yucatan have revealed marvelous 
temples of the forgotten Mayas. The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
has carried out extensive excavations 
and restorations in the ancient Mayan 
city of Chichen Itza. Mexico itself de- 
veloped its own archaeologists who, 
with the passing of the Diaz régime 
and the coming of laws protecting 
historical and archaeological sites, 
began to excavate. The Toltec city of 
Teotihuacan was the first site of im- 
portance to be investigated by them, 
and later their spades uncovered other 
ruins of the past, such as the Aztec 
pyramid at Tenayuea, on the outskirts 
of Mexico City itself. 


Ke since the days of the Span- 


But it is in Oaxaca, far to the south 
of the capital city, that the ancient 
cry of “El Dorado” has most recently 
been re-echoed. Early in 1932 a small 
party of archaeologists, led by Al- 
fonso Caso, tunneled into an ancient 
tomb of Monte Alban, the “White 
City,” that overlooks the pink and 
white and blue town of Oaxaca. Gold 
and jewels and human bones met their 
gaze. Reminiscent of the riches of 
legendary Mexico, recalling the more 
celebrated tombs of ancient Egypt, the 
treasure tomb was rich by worldly 
standards. Yet it promises to be richer 
when valued by cultural standards. 
Let Caso himself describe this tomb: 


“For days we had been excavating 
at Monte Alban, the ancient fortress- 
city, now a mountain of ruins. At last 
our picks and shovels uncovered the 
entrance to the ancient Mixtec Indian 
tomb that was to prove so interesting 
and rich in treasure and archaeo- 
logical evidences. We entered the tomb 
through an antechamber approached 
by a pair of steps. As we made our 
way within we found that there were 
two rooms, separated by a portal, The 
first of these rooms has a flat ceiling, 
but the second is a gabled vault with 
ceiling like an inverted V. 

“There we saw six seated dead war- 
riors, jewel-covered and ornamented 
with gold and other precious things. 
The long years had dealt severely with 
them. We found that their skeletons 
had practically disintegrated during 
the many decades since they had been 
placed there. Near them were many 
extraordinary objects—gold, silver, 
copper, jade, turquoise, shell, pearl, 
coral and other materials. These 
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precious articles were immediately re- 
moved under guard to the vaults of 
the Bank of Mexico for safe-keeping. 

“Human bones beautifully carved, 
were found in the tomb and promise 
to be of the greatest scientific interest. 
They are carved with a technique not 
surpassed by fine Chinese work on 
ivory. The various engravings upon 
these portions of human skeletons pic- 
ture happenings of history. There also 
are worked upon them details from 
the ritual calendars used by these 
ancient Indians. Thus the carved bones 
are veritable leaves of books, books of 
human bone used to record informa- 
tion important to this ancient race. 

“A sacred mask that represents the 
Indian god Xipetotec is one of the 
ornaments of gold. Xipetotec was the 
god of the flayed, in whose honor a 
woman was beheaded, so that the skin 
of her body might be worn as a dress 
by a ritual dancer. A diadem of gold, 
breast ornaments of gold, bracelets 
and necklaces, all of gold and beauti- 
fully worked, were among the other 
treasures in the tomb. An unusual 
bowl of rock crystal and several beau- 
tiful alabaster vessels were found, as 
well as many pearls, some of unusual 
size. A human skull, richly encrusted 
with turquoise and shell, was probably 
some ancient warrior’s trophy. When 
it was found it had a flint knife rest- 
ing in the hollow of the nose.” 

The gold and gems found at Monte 
Alban are of Mixtec origin, but they 
are not necessarily indicative of a 
Mixtec civilization in the immediate 
district. Archaeologists have always 
considered Monte Alban a Zapotec city, 
and the Mixtec graves may mean that 
Monte Alban was conquered by in- 
vaders from the great Mixtec city of 
Mitla, not many miles away. Today 
the descendants of the ancient Mixtecs 
and Zapotecs live together in the State 
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of Oaxaca. They speak related lan- 
guages and, together with about a half 
dozen other Indian groups, form what 
scientists call the Zapotec linguistic 
family. They differ in customs and 
language, however, from the Mayans 
to the south and the Aztecs to the 
north, although all American Indians 
are held to be of the same great race. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest 
the Mixtec city of Mitla, with its many 
beautiful palaces and temples of geo- 
metrical stone mosaics situated on 
low, wide terraces, was a living city. 
Monte Alban, on the other hand, built 
on a leveled mountain top, was al- 
ready dead and forgotten. While it is 
yet too early to expect definite state- 
ments upon the relation of these two 
cities to each other and to the neigh- 
boring Mayan civilization, Alfonso 
Caso has pointed out that the Monte 
Alban discoveries are in many ways 
Mayan in style. There is a marked 
similarity in Zapotec stone carvings 
of human figures and in Zapotec 
numerals to those found in the famous 
Yucatan districts. Caso thinks the 
Mayas may have lived in Oaxaca be- 
fore they moved south. 

In the last hundred years, since 
American antiquities first began to 
stir scientific interest in the world, 
Mexico has been systematically robbed 
of its best specimens. Temple walls 
were ruined to extract carvings or fig- 
ures for American or European mu- 
seums. Certain foreigners in recent 
years had established lucrative busi- 
nesses in Mexico, collecting -archae- 
ological objects to ship out of the 
country. But under a recent law, the 
treasures of the Monte Alban tomb 
are not for sale or transfer out of the 
country. They are to be considered 
not as of cash value, but as of scien- 
tific value, and as art and historical 
treasures they belong to the nation. 
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ALICE IN BLUNDERLAND 
“Then you keep moving ’round, I suppose?’’ said Alice. 
‘‘Exxactly so,’’ said the Hatter; ‘‘as the things get used up.’’ 
‘“‘But what happens when you come to the beginning again?”’ 
‘Suppose we change the subject,’’ the March Hare interrupted. 


—London Daily Express 
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THE ANSWER IS A— 
—Glasgow Sunday Mail 





A Month’s World 
History 


The Clash of Disarmament Plans 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 
Princeton University; Current History Associate 


remarked that “if the other 

planets are inhabited, the 
Earth is their lunatic asylum.” The 
events of recent months have, no 
doubt, still further convinced him of 
the truth of his aphorism. Our capi- 
talistic civilization seems resolved on 
self-destruction, and were it not so 
firmly founded it could hardly have 
survived the effects of the war which 
did little more than change its form 
with the signing of the armistice. Na- 
tionalism has run mad. In a mecha- 
nized world, in a world that has be- 
come almost completely interdepen- 
dent, economically and financially, the 
nations, in a vain attempt to secure 
self-sufficiency and regardless of the 
facts of geography, have striven to 
stimulate production in industry and 
agriculture and to create a surplus for 
sale abroad. At the same time they 
have built higher and higher the tar- 
iff walls that serve quite as effec- 
tively to prevent their goods from go- 
ing out as to hinder the entrance of 
those of their neighbors. By the main- 
tenance of legalistic views as to war 
debts and reparations they have still 
further stifled trade and reduced their 
own tax collecting power. Irritated, 
not unnaturally, at the tragic results 
of their own stupidity, they attempt 
to throw the blame on their neighbors 
and spend huge sums of the taxpay- 
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er’s money on armaments for wars 
that they have renounced “as instru- 
ments of national policy.” In the Far 
East the shells of the guns and the 
bombs of the Japanese aircraft have 
demonstrated how futile are our pres- 
ent defenses against war and its ter- 
rible consequences. 

It is in this atmosphere of insensate 
folly that the Disarmament Confer- 
ence has assembled. No one doubts the 
sincerity of the desire of the delegates 
or of the nations behind them to re- 
lieve the world from the threat of 
war and of the crushing burden of 
taxation that preparations for it en- 
tail. The necessity for action is evi- 
dent to every one except those who 
profit from swollen armaments, Every 
one wants peace, even, it is to be 
presumed, the “patriotic” women’s 
organizations which in Washington 
the other day so strongly demanded 
a larger navy and a more “adequate” 
national defense. But the delegates of 
every nation go into the conference 
instructed by their governments to 
agree to nothing that will decrease 
the potentiality of their armed 
strength relatively to that of their 
neighbors. While France talks more 
about “security,” and defines it in 
somewhat different terms than most, 
it is that which is uppermost in the 
minds of all, Any government which 
compromised in any serious way what 
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the public opinion behind it regards 
as the conditions of security would 
fall, and its acts would be repudiated. 
What the stronger nations in partic- 
ular fail to realize is that their pre- 
ponderance of power is a threat to 
their neighbors, who are not content 
to rely on their benevolence. All the 
peaceful professions of France are 
quite powerless in creating a feeling 
of security in Germany and Italy. 
Here lies the impasse, and unless a 
way out of it can be found the con- 
ference will be without result. Unless 
there can be compromise there will 
be failure. 

National prejudices are, however, 
realities, and it is futile to expect that 
they can be completely overcome in 
the few months that the conference 
will be sitting. Conditions being what 
they are, if agreements can be reached 
that will prevent the situation from 
becoming worse, definite progress will 
have been made. If the creaking ma- 
chine, which we dignify by the term 
Western Civilization, can be kept from 
falling apart and retained in opera- 
tion for another five years, we then 
may be ready for major repairs. 

The opening of the conference on 
Feb. 2 was singularly devoid of cere- 
mony. Two hundred and thirty-two 
delegates were present from nearly 
sixty nations. Arthur Henderson, who, 
while he was British Foreign Minister, 
had been elected president, delivered 
the opening address. For one reason 
or another many of the distinguished 
men who had directed the delibera- 
tions of the preparatory commission 
were absent. Briand was no longer in 
office and his place at the head of 
the French delegation was taken by 
André Tardieu, Minister of War. Ram- 
say MacDonald was ill and in Eng- 
land. Lord Cecil, although in Geneva 
as a member of the League Council, 
had not been given a place on the 
British delegation, of which Sir John 
Simon is the head, Chancellor Bruen- 
ing, under the stress of the difficult 
political situation at home, was com- 
pelled to delay his coming, and his 
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place was taken by Rudolph Nadolny, 
Ambassador to Turkey. Signor Grandi 
is chief of the Italian delegation and 
Maxim Litvinov the leading Soviet 
representative. The appointment of 
Charles G. Dawes as the president of 
the newly established Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had compelled 
his withdrawal from the American 
delegation and the leadership passed 
to Hugh §S. Gibson, Ambassador to 
Belgium, the other delegates being 
Senator Swanson of Virginia, Norman 
H. Davis and Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 
with Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to 
Switzerland, as alternate. Delegations 
from five nations—the United States, 
Canada, England, Uruguay and Po- 
land—had women as members, 

Mr. Henderson’s presidential ad- 
dress dwelt on the immense signifi- 
cance of the task before the confer- 
ence and reviewed the efforts that 
had been made, by the League and 
outside it, to prepare the way for its 
success. Its delegates were, he said, 
the spokesmen of 1,700,000,000 people, 
the welfare of all of whom depends 
on the result of the conference. Al- 
though there is “incontestable proof 
of the fallacy of the belief that the 
safety of nations is in proportion to 
the strength of their armaments, 
* * * a sense of insecurity leads to 
their increase, and the increase adds 
to the feeling of insecurity. Unless the 
circle can be broken the process goes 
inevitably forward. The burdened na- 
tions can then find no release except 
in open conflict.’’ Sixty-one countries 
are expending an annual total of 
$4,000,000,000 on their armament, in 
addition to the immense sums that 
go to pay the bills of past wars. These 
expenditures are not only non-produc- 
tive, they are a menace to the peace 
of the world, 

The opening days of the conference 
were spent in organization and in the 
presentation of petitions signed by 
10,000,000 men and women demand- 
ing that concrete action be taken in 
lessening the dangers of war. The 
first proposal of a definite character 





INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


was contained in a document, sub- 
mitted by André Tardieu on Feb. 5, 
advocating the creation of an interna- 
tional police, under League direction, 
or, so far as the powers outside the 
League are concerned, “at the dis- 
posal of some international body 
which would be constituted to insure 
their cooperation.” Dealing first with 
aircraft, which are regarded as “spe- 
cifically offensive and most threaten- 
ing to civilians,” Tardieu’s proposals 
recommend that the nations agree not 
to construct or to employ machines 
capable of military use. All aircraft 
above a certain tonnage (or in the 
case of dirigibles, above a certain 
cubic capacity), would be placed under 
international control. While in civil 
use they would be operated by private 
companies “under the auspices of the 
League,” but they would always be 
subject to requisition for preventive 
and punitive purposes. Similarly, all 
batteries of long range artillery, all 
capital ships above 10,000 tons, carry- 
ing guns above 8 inches in calibre, 
and all submarines above a certain 
tonnage would be subject to requisi- 
tion. The international army would 
consist of a permanent police force, 
always available to prevent war, and 
of a punitive force, requisitioned and 
assembled as occasion might demand. 
The obligation of the nations to con- 
tribute to such a force would vary 
“according to the regions concerned.” 
For the protection of the civilian 
population it is proposed to forbid 
the use of projectiles containing 
poison gases or bacteria. Any bombard- 
ment of an area more than a deter- 
mined distance from the front lines, 
or from the sea coast, would be out- 
lawed. In the final chapter the French 
Government “affirms once more that 
no substantial reduction of armament 
can be brought about by empirical or 
technical means.” The League Cove- 
nant must be reinforced and given 
vitality by the adoption of “compul- 
sory arbitration, a definition of the 
aggressor, guarantees as to the rapid- 
ity of decisions of the authority con- 
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trolling the international force * * * 
and international control and exe- 
cution of all agreements concerning 
armaments.” 

All this, of course, is an elaboration 
and extension of the French thesis 
which, supported continuously since 
the League came into being, has been 
opposed most vigorously by British 
and American opinion. The French 
believe in an international organiza- 
tion with power behind it to enforce 
its decisions, and they are willing to 
sacrifice something of sovereignty to 
secure it. In Great Britain and the 
United States, however, there is de- 
cided opposition to anything that re- 
sembles a super-State. We go even 
further than the British in refusing 
to submit to any sort of international 
control. Thus far we have not been 
willing to join the World Court; our 
acceptance of the principle of arbitra- 
tion is strictly limited to matters that 
are justiciable; we decline to commit 
ourselves in advance in so small a 
matter as consultation; we demand 
for ourselves complete liberty of ac- 
tion in every political situation. There 
is not the slightest chance that any 
proposition of this sort would be ap- 
proved by our Senate. 

Foreign comment in Germany, 
Great Britain and Italy stresses the 
fact that nowhere in the document is 
a word said about any reduction or 
limitation of armament, except in the 
matter of aircraft and the use of 
poison gas; there is no hint of the 
abrogation of those: prohibitions im- 
posed on the Central Powers by the 
Versailles treaty; the question of 
trained reserves and conscription is 
not mentioned. There is obviously the 
fear that France, through the organi- 
zation proposed, would increase and 
consolidate her own military power 
and would buttress still further the 
Versailles treaty against any terri- 
torial readjustments. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
French delegation is too well aware 
of the realities of international poli- 
tics to believe that their proposal will 
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be adopted. Its introduction at the 
opening of the conference was doubt- 
less designed to give them tactical 
advantage, and possibly to forestall 
a movement to the Left in the coming 
French national elections. 


In contrast with the French pro- 
posals, those of Great Britain and the 
United States were much more mod- 
erate and closer to reality. The pro- 
gram of both is based on a progres- 
sive development of what has already 
been accomplished. Instead of scrap- 
ping the work of the Preparatory 
Commission they would build on that 
foundation. Sir John Simon’s speech 
on Feb. 8 made this very clear: “We 
accept, in general, the methods and 
limitations with reference to the estab- 
lishment of maxima contained in the 
convention. We support the establish- 
ment of a permanent disarmament 
commission. We urge the abolition of 
gas and chemical warfare. We press 
for the abolition of submarines.” Ad- 
mitting that conscription is a highly 
controversial subject, “we seek and 
urge upon others the most practical 
course for limiting by agreement the 
number of effectives.” In estimating 
the armaments which should be per- 
mitted, “‘we cannot expect to arrive 
at a mathematical correspondence in 
actual figures, for considerations of 
size and geography and special needs 
all introduce factors of variation.” 


There was a striking similarity be- 
tween this program and that of the 
United States, as expressed in the 
speech of Hugh S. Gibson, on the fol- 
lowing day, the substance of which 
was contained in nine specific pro- 
posals: 

1. The American Government advo- 
cates consideration of the draft conven- 
tion as containing the outlines for a 
convenient basis for discussion, while 
expressing its entire willingness to give 
full consideration to any supplementary 
proposals calculated to advance the end 
we all seek. 

2. We suggest the possibility of pro- 
longing the existing naval agreements 
concluded at Washington and London, 
and we advocate completing the latter 
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as soon as possible by the adherence of 
France and Italy. 

3. We advocate proportional reduction 
from the figures laid down in the Wash- 
ington and London agreements on naval 
tonnage as soon as all parties to the 
Washington agreement have entered 
this framework. 

4. We advocate, as we long have done, 
the total abolition of submarines. 

5. We will join in formulating the 
most effective measures to _ protect 
civilian populations against aerial bomb- 
ing. 

6. We advocate the total abolition of 
lethal gases and bacteriological warfare. 

7. We advocate the computation of the 
number of armed forces on the basis 
of the effectives necessary for the 
maintenance of internal order plus 
some suitable contingent for defense. 
The former are obviously impossible of 
reduction; the latter is a question of 
relativity. 

8. We agree in advocating special re- 
strictions for tanks and heavy mobile 
guns; in other words, for those arms of 
a peculiarly offensive character. 

9. We are prepared to consider a 
limitation of expenditure on material as 
a complementary method to direct limi- 
tation, feeling that it may prove useful 
to prevent a qualitative race, if and 
when quantitative limitation has been 
effected. 


Chancellor Bruening, whohad joined 
his delegation the day before, spoke 
next. He was firm but moderate in 
his insistence that Germany must be 
treated on an equal basis with the 
other powers: “The government of 
the German Reich and the German 
people demand, after their own dis- 
armament, general disarmanent. Ger- 
many has, in this respect, a légal and 
a moral claim that can be questioned 
by nobody. The German people expect 
of this conference the solution of the 
problem of disarmanent on the basis 
of equality and equal security for all 
peoples.” He criticized the draft con- 
vention of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion as “full of gaps and silent on es- 
sential points,” and stated that, at a 
proper time, the delegation “would 
submit to the conference proposals 
calculated to remove these _ short- 
co:nings.” He stressed the necessity, 
in view of the engagements already 
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made by the nations in the Pact of 
Paris and other treaties, of “forbid- 
ding and decisively limiting all 
weapons designed for attack,” and 
pledged an objective examination of 
all proposals calculated to further the 
aim of disarmament. 


Italy, Japan and Poland laid their 
respective proposals before the con- 
ference on Feb. 10. Foreign Minister 
Dino Grandi’s outline of the Italian 
attitude showed that his country 
would in the main support the schemes 
upon which Great Britain and the 
United States agree. Tsuneo Matsu- 
daira, Japanese Ambassador to Great 
Britain and head of the Japanese dele- 
gation, said that despite the disturbed 
condition of Eastern Asia his country 
was as eager as ever to further the 
cause of disarmament. Japan favors, 
as does Italy, a reduction in the size 
of battleships and the calibre of their 
guns, and would consider even a total 
abolition of airplane carriers, “since 
their functions would be of the most 
aggressive nature.” In regard to the 
total abolition of submarines, Japan 
is less certain, but Mr. Matsudaira 
stated that his country was heartily 
behind a movement which would out- 
law air bombardment and the use of 
poison gas and bacteria. Speaking for 
Poland, Foreign Minister August Za- 
leski expressed sympathy with the 
French proposals, which, as pointed 
out before, would make possible the 
establishment of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of security and mutual aid from 
which all abolition steps would follow 
as a natural consequence. 

Soviet Russia, the last of the great 
powers to put its scheme for disarma- 
ment before the conference, was rep- 
resented by its Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Maxim Litvinov. Speaking 
on Feb. 11, Litvinov advocated the 
total abolition of all arms and armies 
as the only security against war. 
While waiting for the arrival of that 
ideal condition, however, the Soviet 
Union is willing to support the com- 
plete destruction of such aggressive 
instruments as had already been de- 
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nounced by the representatives of 
most of the other great nations. Fol- 
lowing Litvinov’s speech, the dele- 
gates of Belgium and Sweden reit- 
erated the plea for world peace which 
had been generally heard in previous 
addresses, but made no extensive orig- 
inal suggestions for its achievement. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


When Chancellor Bruening on Jan. 
20 rejected the Anglo-French proposal 
for an extension of the reparations 
moratorium for one year from July 1, 
1932, it seemed that an amicable set- 
tlement of the international debt ques- 
tion was indeed distant. France, ad- 
mitting that Germany could not pay 
at present, had nevertheless insisted 
that the payments in kind be contin- 
ued and that the Young Plan be abro- 
gated only in exchange for a can- 
cellation of the French debt to 
other nations. On Feb. 13, however, 
the British Foreign Office issued 
a communiqué stating that the Lau- 
sanne reparations conference, origi- 
nally scheduled for Jan. 18 and post- 
poned to Jan. 25, would be held in 
June, by agreement of the govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan and Great Britain. 


“The object of the conference,” says 
the communiqué, “will be to agree on 
a lasting settlement of the questions 
raised in the report of the Basle ex- 
perts and on measures necessary to 
solve the other economic and financial 
difficulties which are responsible for 
and may prolong the present world 
crisis.” Apparently this “lasting set- 
tlement”’ will not be only an extension 
of the Hoover moratorium, nor will 
the Hoover moratorium nor the ques- 
tion of the Allied debts to the United 
States be mentioned. It seems that 
Great Britain has insisted and that 
France has agreed that settlement of 
the reparations problem for them is 
a matter which is without relation to 
their respective debts to the United 
States. 

Italy favors complete cancella- 
tion. In an article in IZ Popolo 
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d'Italia of Milan, which is believed to 
reflect the personal views of Musso- 
lini, it was argued that unless repara- 
tions were canceled “disturbances will 
occur all over the world which will 
lead to chaos.” As to the debts owing 
to America and Great Britain, it held 
that those governments have “re- 
covered the value of the goods ad- 
vanced to the Allies by means of 
heavy taxation on war profits. What 
the Allies are now paying to those 
governments, therefore, is nothing but 
tribute.” 

A summary of the memorandum 
stating in definite terms the position 
of the United States was released in 
Paris on Jan. 20. It covered five 
points: (1) There is no connection be- 
tween war debts and reparations; (2) 
the European powers must take the 
initiative on reparations; (3) a de- 
mand for a new debts moratorium 
could not obtain approval in Congress, 
and the Senate opposes a cancellation 
or reduction of the debts; (4) the 
United States Government would look 
with displeasure on the formation of 
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a united front of the debtor nations; 
(5) the existing debt arrangements, 
having been concluded separately, can 
be eventually revised only by separate 
accords. 

The financial crisis in Germany has 
been temporarily relieved by the re- 
newal of the “standstill” agreement 
regarding the short term credits for a 
period of one year from Feb. 29, 1932. 
Since the agreement was made last 
August, Germany has repaid $257,- 
000,000 of these credits, and some- 
thing over $1,000,000,000 still remains, 
This will be reduced as fast as the 
Reichsbank can accumulate the neces- 
sary foreign exchange. Creditors are 
encouraged to convert these cash ad- 
vances into ten-year notes, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent. Still further aid 
has been given to Germany by the 
renewal, for one month, of the $100,- 
000,000 credit of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. The Bank of 
France vetoed the plan of the other 
central banks participating in the 
credit for an extension of three 
months. 





America Acts to Check Depression 





By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


HE United States, during the 
past month, presented the ap- 
pearance of a nation fighting 

against impending economic and so- 

cial disaster. Sobered by the continued 
business crisis and its far-reaching 
effects, political, financial and indus- 
trial leaders mobilized their forces to 
restore the country, if not to the 
“prosperity” level of 1929, at least to 
more normal conditions. Whether the 
remedies proposed and adopted are 
the correct ones, no one can tell, but 
in Congress and outside there has 
been surprising unanimity of support 
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for the Hoover Administration’s cam- 
paign against the depression. And 
while measures were being enacted in 
Washington, States and municipali- 
ties were seeking other means to build 
bulwarks against further spread of 
the catastrophe which has been the 
lot of the 1930s. At the same time the 
administration was plagued by the 
imperative need of supporting Ameri- 
can interests in many quarters of the 
globe, not least in the Far East, where 
the critical turn of affairs, however 
much it may have burdened the State 
Department, served to distract public 
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attention from the continued serious- 
ness of the nation’s well-being. 

The outstanding accomplishment to 
date of the Seventy-second Congress 
was enactment of the administration’s 
principal proposal for economic recov- 
ery—the establishment of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—which 
became effective on Jan. 22 with Pres- 
ident Hoover’s signature of the bill. 
The passage of this measure had long 
been foreseen, as it had the support 
of members of both parties. The act in 
its final form provides for a corpora- 
tion with a capital of $500,000,000, to 
be subscribed by the United States 
Government, although the corpora- 
tion may issue obligations to three 
times the amount of this capital. The 
corporation is authorized to make 
loans to fiscal institutions, including 
those in process of reorganization or 
liquidation, for aid in “financing agri- 
culture, commerce and industry, in- 
cluding facilitating the exportation of 
agricultural and other products.” With 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the corporation 
may make loans to railroads which 
are “unable to obtain funds upon rea- 
sonable terms through banking chan- 
nels.” The corporation is under the di- 
rection of a board of seven members, 
three of whom, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Farm 
Loan Commissioner, are ex officio. 

Even before the bill for creating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
had received its final form in Con- 
gress, President Hoover announced 
that Charles G. Dawes, who resigned 
recently as Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain and who was scheduled to head 
the American delegation to the Dis- 
armament Conference, would be presi- 
dent of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Eugene Meyer, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, auto- 
matically became a member of the 
board of directors of the new corpora- 
tion and was appointed its chairman 
by President Hoover. The three other 
directors appointed by the President 
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were Harvey C. Couch of Arkansas, 
Jesse H. Jones of Texas and Wilson 
McCarthy of Utah. 

Because of the non-partisan nature 
of the bill creating the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, there was com- 
paratively little debate upon it in 
Congress, although the measure 
would seem to indicate a big step 
along the road toward State capital- 
ism. In most respects the bill was 
passed in the form proposed by the 
administration, except that Senators 
Glass and Bulkley succeeded in pre- 
venting the corporation’s securities 
from being purchasable or rediscount- 
able at Federal Reserve Banks. 

Immediately there were indications 
that large extensions of credit would 
be sought from the corporation by 
banks, railroads and other corpora- 
tions; on Feb. 5 it was announced that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad would ap- 
ply for loans which might reach 
$5,000,000 monthly for an unstated 
period. According to a statement of 
policy issued on Feb. 8, loans by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would be limited to three years. One 
effect of the setting up of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was 
seen to be the discontinuance of the 
National Credit Corporation, which 
was created with great éclat a few 
months ago, but has led a quiet, al- 
most secret life. 

Even while the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation bill was being 
made law, rumors passed over the 
country that the administration was 
supporting a movement for inflation— 
of just what nature the rumors were 
not precise. To set at rest the hopes 
and fears aroused by these rumors, a 
White House statement was issued on 
Jan. 26 declaring that the administra- 
tion did not contemplate inflation of 
the currency and that, in its opinion, 
the creation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was intended 
only to arrest deflationary processes. 
(See article by Bernhard Ostrolenk 
on pp. 773-780 of this issue for dis- 
cussion of this point.) 
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Nevertheless, on Feb. 10, after a 
non-partisan conference at the White 
House, a decision was reached by 
leaders of both parties to introduce a 
bill into Congress which, through rev- 
olutionary changes in the Federal Re- 
serve System, would stimulate credit 
by means of a possible increase of 
$2,500,000,000 in the currency. It was 
planned to grant much more liberal 
rediscount authority to the Federal 
Reserve Banks, thus making eligible 
for rediscount many billions of dollars 
of commercial paper, which at present 
are ineligible. Further, the bill pro- 
posed to make available for credit the 
vast amount of gold held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks over and above 
the required 40 per cent gold reserve. 
To many people who had been led to 
believe that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation would solve the 
problem of adequate credit, this new 
proposal came as somewhat of a sur- 
prise.. Moreover, those who had seen 
possible inflation as a result of the 
formation of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation now felt sure that 
the administration had determined to 
solve the nation’s difficulties through 
the historically disastrous method of 
currency inflation. 

That hoarding of currency was on a 
large scale and somewhat menacing 
has long been recognized by finan- 
ciers, but the situation received wide 
publicity on Feb. 3 when President 
Hoover appealed to the country to 
restore to circulation the vast sums 
now hidden away in safe-deposit boxes 
and stockings. The President estimat- 
ed that $1,300,000,000 had been hoard- 
ed, restricting credit by five to ten 
times that amount. In his appeal the 
President declared: “Today we are 
engaged in a war against depression. 
If our people will give now the same 
service and the same confidence to our 
government and our institutions, the 
same unity and solidarity of coura- 
geous action which they gave during 
the great war, we can overcome this 
situation.” At a conference held three 
days later between the President and 
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business, industrial and civic leaders a 
program to induce hoarders to rein- 
vest their accumulations of capital 
was devised. Colonel Frank Knox, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
was made director of the campaign 
against hoarding. 

A logical consequence of the weak- 
nesses in our banking structure which 
have been exposed by the depression 
has been the introduction by Senator 
Glass of Virginia of a bill to revise the 
Federal Reserve and national banking 
laws. The bill, which is largely the 
work of Senator Glass, provides for a 
liquidation corporation within the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to aid depositors 
of closed banks. The bill, also, would 
restrict the use of Federal Reserve 
funds for speculative purposes, would 
allow State-wide national branch 
banking under State laws and would 
control chain or group banking. Con- 
siderable opposition arose immediate- 
ly to this measure, especially because 
of its threat to create a powerful 
central banking system. As the bill 
necessitates almost a rewriting of the 
entire legal structure of the Federal 
Reserve and national banking systems, 
and as the measure is calculated to 
restrict credit rather than to expand 
it, there seems little likelihood of its 
becoming law except after long and 
strenuous debate. 

Somewhat lost from view as a re- 
sult of the great publicity attending 
other measures designed to improve 
the nation’s economic condition, a bill 
for increasing the capitalization of 
the Farm Land Banks by $125,000,000 
passed Congress on Jan. 21 and was 
signed by President Hoover on Feb. 
2. The first of the administration’s 
relief proposals to be enacted, the new 
law will supplement the sum available 
for loans to farmers from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BUDGET 

One of the great problems before 
the present Congress is the necessity 
of passing legislation which will pro- 
vide sources of income to meet the 
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steadily mounting treasury deficit; 
this means finding money for the 
budget of the present year—including 
the various appropriations for depart- 
ments and bureaus, as well as the 
charges on the growing national debt. 
The general proposals of the treasury 
to meet the situation are economies 
and increased taxation. On Jan. 13 
Secretary Mellon and Under-Secretary 
Mills outlined before the Ways and 
Means Committee a two-year “emer- 
gency” program, which it was hoped 
would raise additional revenue of 
$920,000,000, but on Feb. 9 Mr. Mills 
was forced to announce that shrink- 
age in income necessitated the raising 
of $1,241,000,000. Income taxes would 
be increased, postal rates likewise, and 
additional taxes would be levied upon 
tobacco, admission tickets, radios, au- 
tomobiles, checks and drafts, tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable messages, 
while increases would be made in cor- 
poration and estate taxes. 

During the following weeks hear- 
ings were held upon the treasury’s tax 
plan, preliminary to the actual draft- 
ing of the bill. What effect the pro- 
tests of interested groups would have 
upon the proposals made by Secretary 
Mellon was, on Feb. 10, still a secret 
with the members of the committee. 
Leaders of the House apparently were 
striving to make the bill a non-parti- 
san measure if possible and were re- 
ported to be agreed that the proposed 
tax increases should not be retroac- 
tive for the year 1931. The Ways and 
Means Committee definitely refused 
to include in the bill any increase of 
postal rates, and a good deal of oppo- 
sition was said to have developed 
against the so-called nuisance taxes 
included in the Mellon plan. 

Meanwhile, the government’s deficit 
was mounting rapidly and, with the 
addition of the $500,000,000 appropri- 
ation for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the $125,000,000 for 
the Farm Land Banks, was expected 
to reach nearly $3,000,000,000 by the 
end of the fiscal year on June 30, 
1932. On Jan. 31, 1931, the deficit 
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was $242,843,500; « year later it had 
risen to $1,512,532,500. The chief loss 
in revenue during recent months has 
been the decline in the amount of in- 
come tax payments, which in the first 
seven months of the current fiscal 
year dropped $502,000,000. 


The need for economy in govern- 
ment operation thus would seem to be 
imperative, but historically govern- 
ments have found it difficult, and al- 
ways unpopular, to reduce expenses. 
Powerful interests which have a stake, 
either directly or indirectly, in the 
manifold activities of the government, 
can always bring pressure to bear 
against any curtailment of those ac- 
tivities. President Hoover, on Jan. 8, 
appealed for governmental retrench- 
ment and declared: ‘“‘We cannot squan- 
der ourselves into prosperity.” A few 
days later Speaker Garner, after a 
visit to the White House, said: “We 
are not going to increase a single 
budget estimate by a single red cent, 
and we are going to reduce as many 
items as possible.” Resolutions to con- 
solidate certain government bureaus 
in the interest of economy, or speeches 
like that of Senator Smoot against 
“that old rat-hole in the Congressional 
Record”—the privilege of inserting in 
the Record all sorts of material which 
has not actually been used in Con- 
gress—aroused little excitement. 


More debate was stimulated by Sen- 
ator Borah’s proposal to reduce the 
salaries of all Federal employes who 
receive above $5,000 a year. Repre- 
sentative Wood of Indiana has pro- 
posed a cut of 5 per cent for all those 
receiving from $2,000 to $5,000 a year, 
and a 10 per cent cut for all in excess 
of $5,000. At the present time the an- 
nual salary total for all government 
employes approximates $1,500,000,- 
000, and, according to a report of the 
Bureau of Efficiency, the proposed re- 
ductions in pay would save only $55,- 
383,465. 

The real storm burst, however, 
when Congressional leaders threat- 
ened to lay impious hands upon the 
annual appropriations for national de- 
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fense. President Hoover regularly has 
opposed an increase in naval construc- 
tion at a time when the world is 
struggling to reduce armaments, a 
policy which, of course, has been most 
unpopular with the advocates of a big 
navy. In the last week of January the 
House subcommittee on the War De- 
partment toyed with the idea of aban- 
doning the citizens’ military training 
camps and of recommending’ the re- 
duction of the army by 10,000 men. 
Immediately protests from patriotic 
bodies throughout the nation descend- 
ed upon Congress. At about the same 
time a bill sponsored by Representa- 
tive Byrns of Tennessee, for consoli- 
dating the War and Navy Depart- 
ments at an estimated annual saving 
of $100,000,000, brought denunciation 
from all those interested, including 
the heads of the departments con- 
cerned. 


The probability of any great saving 
on national defense became even more 
unlikely at the end of January as a re- 
sult of the crisis which suddenly arose 
in the Far East. The House subcom- 
mittee reversed itself in regard to the 
reduction of the army, while Presi- 
dent Hoover was reported to be chang- 
ing his mind toward naval construc- 
tion. Likewise the Vinson naval con- 
struction bill (see February CURRENT 
History, page 710), which had seemed 
to be safely sidetracked, threatened to 
reappear on the floor of the House, 
And, as was to be expected, the advo- 
cates of a larger navy found argu- 
ments for their stand in the difficul- 
ties in the Far East. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


So far the administration’s pro- 
gram for relief has been concerned 
with aiding the recovery of business 
generally and has paid little attention 
to active Federal aid for the greatest 
social problem of the times—unem- 
ployment. As the nation’s leading 
“cracker-box”’ philosopher has phrased 
it, “you can always count on us help- 
ing those who have lost part of their 
fortune, but our whole history records 
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nary a case where the loan was for 
the man who had absolutely nothing.” 
But the growing demand for Federal 
aid to unemployment came to a head 
on Feb. 9, when more than one hun- 
dred leaders of organized labor ap- 
pealed to the government to enact the 
Costigan-La Follette bill appropriat- 
ing $375,000,000 for relief purposes. 
The petition set forth that unemploy- 
ment is increasing steadily, that al- 
ready about 8,300,000 persons are out 
of work, and that, because of the in- 
ability of local relief agencies to cope 
with the situation, men, women and 
children are “hungry, cold and under- 
nourished.” 

This petition of organized labor 
had been foreseen for some time, as 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, had been 
outspoken in the belief that only Fed- 
eral aid could relieve the appalling sit- 
uation that has arisen. The Costigan- 
La Follette bill for unemployment re- 
lief was drawn up after extended 
hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures. 
In spite of the opposition of the Hoo- 
ver Administration, the bill was re- 
ported favorably by the committee and 
came before the Senate for debate on 
Jan. 31. As introduced, it provided for 
an appropriation of $375,000,000 for 
unemployment relief, of which less 
than half was to be distributed among 
the States on the basis of population 
in the present fiscal year. Opposition 
to the bill was immediately evident, 
and on Feb. 16 it was defeated in the 
Senate by a vote—48-35—which dis- 
regarded party allegiance. 


THE CONDITION OF LABOR 


While unemployment seemed to be 
increasing and the local agencies for 
relief were either breaking down or 
at least staggering under a burden 
greater than they had anticipated, ef- 
forts were made throughout the coun- 
try to find work and to keep wages 
from being drastically reduced. The 
American Legion, with the support of 
the American Federation of Labor, 









the Association of National Advertis- 
ers and many welfare, church, civic 
and industrial organizations, planned 
a drive to begin on Feb. 15, which it 
was hoped would obtain jobs for 
1,000,000 unemployed. In Wisconsin 
a special session of the Legislature 
enacted on Jan. 28 the first compul- 
sory unemployment insurance law 
passed in the United States. The law 
provides that every employer of ten 
or more persons whose annual pay -is 
less than $1,500 shall tax his payrolls 
2 per cent until a fund of $75 has been 
built up for each employe. In case of 
involuntary unemployment, the em- 
ploye shall be able to draw up to $10 
a week for a minimum of ten weeks. 


The threat of wage cuts which has 
hung over business and industry dur- 
ing the past year has not been re- 
moved by knowledge of decreased pay 
in certain major industries and pro- 
posals for reductions in the building 
and printing trades. The outstanding 
cut of the new year has been that 
affecting 1,500,000 railroad workers 
which was accepted on Jan. 31 after 
protracted negotiations between the 
presidents of the railroads and the 
railway union leaders. The latter, 
naturally opposed to wage reductions, 
resisted the proposals of the execu- 
tives as long as possible. (See Cur- 
RENT History for January, page 580, 
and for February, page 713.) In spite 
of labor’s contention that the cut was 
unnecessary, the argument based on 
the steady fall in railroad income was 
overwhelming. Moreover, the con- 
tinued decline in railroad employment 
and the prospect of a greater wage 
cut than 10 per cent were not without 
weight. The settlement, which, accord- 
-ing to Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, marks “a distinct 
epoch” in the history of industrial re- 
lations, provided for a 10 per cent 
wage reduction for one year, for the 
withdrawal by the railroads of their 
previous request for a 15 per cent eut 
and for an attempt on the part of the 
roads to “maintain and increase rail- 
road employment.” As a result of the 
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wage cut the roads expected to save 
$210,000,000 during the coming year, 
a saving which the presidents, at least, 
felt would aid considerably in the 
fight against the economic misfortunes 
of the railroads. 


BANKRUPTCY OF CITIES 


The financial condition of many 
American cities has grown steadily 
worse in the past few months. New 
York City, Chicago, Detroit and Phila- 
delphia have been faced with bank- 
ruptcy and only last-minute aid from 
banking houses has staved off the 
collapse of municipal functions. The 
burden of unemployment relief has 
added to the plight of these and many 
smaller cities. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


In the face of all the proposals, 
plans and schemes to restore normal 
economic life, the general business 
conditions of the country showed no 
improvement. Busin2ss indices for 
January fluctuated slightly, but were 
perilously near the record low for the 
period of the depression—62.3 for the 
week ended Dec. 26. Steel production 
for January was about 28 per cent of 
capacity, and on Jan. 26 the United 
States Steel Corporation reduced its 
quarterly dividend rate on common 
stock from $1 to 50 cents. During 





. January there was slackening of out- 


put in the automobile industry and 
the building industry continued to lag. 
And the stock market—once con- 
sidered an index of our prosperity— 
watched security quotations sink slow- 
ly until on Feb. 9 they were at new 
lows. 

Farming, which traditionally has 
been one of the nation’s great business 
enterprises, continues in an almost 
hopeless state. Prices for farm prod- 
ucts have fallen to 63 per cent of the 
average for the period 1910-1914; the 
inventory value of farm live stock has 
dropped nearly $3,000,000,000 in the 
last two years; while the gross value 
of farm products in the United States 
declined $6,139,141,000 in the decade 
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1919-1929. The Department of Agri- 
culture has warned the farmers not to 
expect at present any improvement in 
the foreign market for farm products. 
Meanwhile, floods in Mississippi and 
Louisiana added to the troubles of 
farmers in that section. (For discus- 
sion of certain phases of the farm 
problem see the article by Lement 
Harris on pages 781-785 of this issue.) 


THE POLITICAL ARENA 


In the midst of all the efforts of the 
nation to readjust itself to distressing 
economic and social change, prepara- 
tions for the 1932 political campaign 
proceeded. To observers, the first 
weeks of the year brought few startling 
developments. On Jan. 14 Postmaster 
General Brown, in a statement which 
was considered official, declared that 
President Hoover would be a candi- 
date for renomination. The announce- 
ment caused no surprise; in fact, it has 
long been expected that the President 
not only will seek renomination, but 
will find little effective opposition 
among the Republicans to his being 
nominated on the first ballot at the 
Chicago convention. The principal dif- 
ficulty in the party is to find some 
way of adding to the Hoover ticket a 
stronger candidate than Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis. But here the party lead- 
ers are playing with fire, because Mr. 
Curtis has let it be known that he de- 
sires to run with President Hoover, 
and because a refusal to renominate 
him might well alienate the none-too- 
loyal Western elements in the party. 


The Democratic camp has been more 
lively. On Feb. 7 ex-Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency in 1928, announced 
that “if the Democratic National Con- 
vention, after careful consideration, 
should decide it wants me to lead, I 
will make the fight; but I will not 
make a pre-convention campaign to 
secure the support of delegates.’”’ The 
friends and supporters of the leader 
of the party had long awaited such a 
statement, and were ready to begin 
immediately the pledging of delegates 
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for the convention. Mr. Smith’s action 
was received with mixed sentiments 
throughout the country, which had 
not forgotten the unpleasant features 
of the 1928 campaign. 


The statement must have been es- 
pecially unpalatable to the men who 
have been pushing the candidacy of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor of 
New York. Governor Roosevelt, on 
Jan. 23, informed the Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee of North Dakota that 
his name might be entered in the Pres- 
idential preference primaries to be 
held in that State on March 15. A 
strong Roosevelt movement had been 
organized long since, and the day af- 
ter his hat was thrown into the ring 
his supporters estimated that already 
he possessed within a hundred votes 
of the number necessary to nominate 
him on the first ballot at the conven- 
tion in June. The Governor’s an- 
nouncement of his candidacy was sup- 
plemented later by declarations of his 
attitude on the League of Nations and 
prohibition. Without equivocation, he 
declared against American entrance 
into the League, because it has not de- 
veloped “along the course contem- 
plated by its founder.” The Governor, 
on Feb. 5, stated his opposition to the 
Eighteenth Amendment and advocated 
a new amendment, which would in- 
sure “home rule” by the States. 


Governor Roosevelt’s stand against 
American participation in the League 
of Nations followed close on the heels 
of a pronouncement by Newton D. 
Baker, a possible contender for the 
Democratic nomination, that he did 
not consider the League of Nations a 
political issue. Mr. Baker said, in an 
interview on Jan. 26, that he did not 
believe the United States should enter 
the League until a majority of the 
country favored the step. His declara- 
tion was considered by many to re- 
move the chief obstacle to his being 
the Democratic standard bearer in the 
coming campaign and to indicate his 
probable candidacy for the nomina- 
tion. 

In the field for the nomination also 
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there are now Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland, whose candidacy has been 
announced definitely; Melvin A. Tray- 
lor, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and many favorite 
sons, including Speaker Garner of 
Texas, Governor White of Ohio and 
ex-Governor Byrd of Virginia. Wheth- 
er the announcement of Alfred E. 
Smith that his hat was in the ring 
will sap the Roosevelt strength enough 
to bring about a deadlock in the Dem- 
ocratic convention and thus cause the 
nomination of one of the lesser con- 
tenders or a dark horse, no one can 
foresee, but certainly it is within the 
realm of possibility. Meanwhile the 
fight for delegates is in progress in all 
the States and various divisions with- 
in the party, particularly in the State 
organizations, loom prominently. 


THE DILEMMA OF PROHIBITION 


Prohibition, like the slavery issue 
which continually plagued the politi- 
cians in the decades before the Civil 
War, appeared in the halls of Con- 
gress during January. On Jan. 21 the 
first direct vote on the wet and dry 
issue since prohibition began was 
taken in the Senate, when, by a vote 
of 55-15, Senator Bingham’s resolu- 
tion to recommend to the States a 
referendum on repeal and modifica- 
tion was rejected. Nevertheless, anti- 
prohibitionists in Congress continued 
their activities to secure either repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment or its 
modification so as to permit the 
manufacture and sale of beer. Mean- 
while, the New Jersey Legislature had 
asked for a national referendum on 
repeal. According to the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
ten States, with a combined popula- 
tion of 36,003,264, have officially re- 
pudiated prohibition. Henry H. Cur- 
ran, president of the association, has 
called the attention of Congress to 
the cost of enforcement of the pro- 
hibition laws—$370,000,000 between 
January, 1920, and June 30, 1931— 
and to the loss of revenue to the gov- 
ernment, which in that same period he 
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estimated at approximately $10,984,- 
000,000. Although the prohibition is- 
sue has cut across party lines, the Re- 
publicans have officially supported 
the Eighteenth Amendment, a posi- 
tion that, since recent Congressional 
elections, has disturbed the less enthu- 
siastic dry elements in the G. O. P. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


The new year has brought to Presi- 
dent Hoover an added responsibility 
in the form of appointments to some 
of the most important offices under 
his control. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, weighted with years and hon- 
ors, on Jan. 12 resigned from the Su- 
preme Court. Advanced age—he will 
be 91 on March 8—and poor health 
forced him, as he wrote to Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, to “bow to the inevita- 
ble.” Justice Holmes, appointed to the 
Supreme Court by President Roose- 
velt in 1902, had held for many years 
a reputation for “liberalism” in his 
judicial opinions. Even his greatest 
admirers, however, often pointed out 
that he was a sort of nineteenth cen- 
tury liberal, who emphasized the tra- 
ditional civil liberties at the expense 
of modern theories of political econ- 
omy. To fill his place President Hoo- 
ver on Feb. 15 nominated Benjamin 
Nathan Cardozo, Chief Judge of the 
New York State Court of Appeals. 

The appointment of Charles G. 
Dawes as president of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation left vacant 
the post of Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s. All prophecies as to his 
successor proved false when, on Feb. 
3, President Hoover announced that 
Andrew D. Mellon, for eleven years 
Secretary of the Treasury, would rep- 
resent the United States in Great 
Britain. By a viva voce vote the Sen- 
ate two days later confirmed Mr. Mel- 
lon’s appointment; as a result, im- 
peachment charges against the Secre- 
tary, which were pending in the 
House of Representatives, were 
dropped. 

Mr. Mellon’s successor at the Treas- 
ury was named on Feb. 4 in the per- 
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son of Ogden L. Mills, Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who, according 
to public rumor, has for some time 
been carrying the burden of the duties 
ordinarily assumed by the head of the 
department. 

Other appointments of the past 
month included James R. Beverley to 
be Governor of Porto Rico in place of 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr. On Feb. 9 it 
was announced that Joseph C. Grew, 
Ambassador to Turkey, would succeed 
W. Cameron Forbes as Ambassador to 
Japan. 


THE HAWAIIAN SCANDAL 


International interest has been 
aroused by the events which followed 
the murder in Honolulu on Jan. 8 of 
Joseph Kahahawai, a Hawaiian who, 
with four other suspects, had been on 
parole pending retrial upon a charge 
of assaulting the wife of an American 
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naval officer. The unusual concern of 
people the world over probably arises 
from the social position of two of the 
four persons accused of the murder— 
Lieutenant Thomas H, Massie, hus- 
band of the woman alleged to have 
been assaulted; Mrs. Granville For- 
tescue, her mother, and Edward J. 
Lord and Albert O. Jones, two en- 
listed men of the navy—and also be- 
cause of the accusations of local 
misgovernment put forward by naval 
authorities stationed in the islands. 
Following the disclosure of the crime, 
investigations of conditions in Hono- 
lulu were instituted by Washington; 
Seth W. Richardson, Assistant United 
States Attorney General, was ordered 
to inquire into a so-called crime wave, 
and the Territorial legislators them- 
selves voted measures calculated to 
reform the police system. 


State Defeats Church in Mexico 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas; Current History 
Associate 


HAT the latest phase of the 
Church and State conflict in 
Mexico has been terminated 
was indicated by developments during 
January and the first week in Febru- 
ary. The advantage seems to have 
been with the State, since the appeal 
of the Catholics to the courts against 
the operation of recent anti-clerical 
legislation proved futile, and the 
Church was forced to accept under 
protest the new legislation, which 
limits to twenty-four both the number 
of officiating priests and the churches 
in which priests may officiate in 
Mexico City. Petitions for amparos 
(injunctions) against the enforce- 
ment of the law were many; by Janu- 
ary 20 more than 55,000 were report- 
ed to have been filed by civilians in 
six district courts in Mexico City. 


Hearings on the applications began 
on Jan. 5. That same day four Federal 
district judges ordered the govern- 
ment to show cause why it should not 
be enjoined from enforcing the law; 
one court denied a request for a writ 
of amparo that had been presented by 
a priest, and another court instructed 
the petitioner to clarify his appeal 
against the application of the statute. 
Parts of the petitions considered by 
the four courts which ordered the gov- 
ernment to show cause why a re- 
straining order should not be granted 
were rejected, the courts holding that 
Congress and the Executive could not 
be enjoined from enacting and signing 
legislation and that, in this instance, 
the legislation was already enacted 
and signed. The hearings, therefore, 
were on granting amparos against the 
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enforcement of the law itself. When 
one of the four above-mentioned 
courts on Jan. 8 denied the petition 
for amparo against the application of 
the law, the petition was appealed to 
the Supreme Court, as had been that 
which was denied on Jan. 5. On Jan. 
23 the judges of the six district courts 
in Mexico City unanimously resolved 
to refuse all such petitions by either 
civilians or priests on the ground that 
the law does not impair the liberty of 
Catholics in their faith. 

Archbishop Francisco Orozco y 
Jiménez of Jalisco was arrested on 
Jan. 24 by government agents in 
Guadalajara on a charge of seditious 
activities, and on the following morn- 
ing he was forced to leave by airplane. 
That same evening he appeared at the 
United States immigration office in 
Nogales, Ariz., and asked for a six- 
month passport. 

By way of rejoinder to a Presi- 
dential decree of Dec. 29 which estab- 
lished non-sectarianism in Mexican 
public schools, Archbishop Pascual 
Diaz on Jan. 25 urged Catholics to 
continue to educate their children 
in Catholic instead of government 
schools. This proposal was seconded 
on Jan. 29 by Minister of Public Edu- 
cation Narciso Bassols on the ground 
that such action would leave that 
much more room in the government 
schools, which were unable to meet 
the needs of the country because of 
overcrowded conditions. 

Although rumors of a settlement of 
the differences between Church and 
State were published in Mexico City 
on Jan. 31, six days later Archbishop 
Diaz announced that, in compliance 
with instructions from Pope Pius XI, 
the Catholic Church in Mexico would 
accept the new Mexican religious laws 
only under protest. 


NEW MEXICAN CABINET 


The Mexican Cabinet resigned on 
Jan. 20 and the same evening a new 
Ministry was announced by President 
Ortiz Rubio, with General Juan José 
Rivas, formerly chief of the Presi- 
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dential headquarters staff, succeeding 
Manuel M. Téllez as Minister of the 
Interior; Manuel M. Téllez, former 
Ambassador to the United States, suc- 
ceeding Genaro Estrado as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Alberto Pani, 
at the time Ambassador to Spain and 
former Minister of Finance and also 
of Foreign Affairs, succeeding Luis 
Montes de Oca as Minister of Finance. 
Former President Calles was reap- 
pointed Minister of War. The reor- 
ganization of the Cabinet was said by 
some observers to have been due to 
political activity in behalf of the Pres- 
idential candidacy of Luis Montes de 
Oca, while others attributed it to dis- 
content which developed with the pas- 
sage of the recent law restricting the 
clergy in Mexico City and also to a 
dispute over anti-re-election laws. 
Senor Estrada, who, as Acting Min- 
ister and later as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, had served under the last 
three Mexican Presidents, was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Spain and 
Mexico’s representative at the League 
of Nations. 


MEXICAN MORATORIUM 
EXTENDED 


By mutual agreement of the Mexi- 
can Ministry of Finance and the In- 
ternational Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico, the moratorium on Mexico’s 
foreign debt has been extended to 
Jan. 1, 1934. This was announced by 
President Ortiz Rubio on Jan. 11, when 
he submitted the Lamont-Montes de 
Oca debt agreement to a special ses- 
sion of the Mexican Congress which 
had been called to consider its rati- 
fication. The original Lamont-Montes 
de Oca agreement was signed in New 
York on July 25, 1930. It provided for 
a two-year moratorium from that date 
and required that Mexico, in return 
for financial concessions made in the 
agreement, would deposit, at the dis- 
posal of the International Committee 
of Bankers on Mexico, $5,000,000 on 
account for the 1931 payment. 


The extended moratorium, which 
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was approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies on Jan. 13, was signed on 
Dec. 22, 1931. It was then also agreed 
that the above-mentioned $5,000,000 
(worth about 12,500,000 pesos at the 
present rate of exchange), which had 
already been returned to Mexico to 
steady its foreign exchange, should be 
allowed to remain there until July 1, 
1933. At that time it is to be returned 
to the credit of the International Com- 
mittee, to be applied on the first year’s 
payment called for in the new agree- 
ment. This fund, temporarily at the 
disposal of the Mexican Government, 
is expected to aid in the re-establish- 
ment of the country’s financial sta- 
bility. 

The Lamont-Montes de Oca agree- 
ment of 1930, which was the third of 
its kind to be arranged between the 
Mexican Government and the Interna- 
tional Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico since 1922, followed the prec- 
edent of European debt arrangements 
in being based on the principle of 
capacity to pay. It provided, in ef- 
fect, for the refunding of virtually 
the entire principal of the direct debt 
of the Mexican Government and of 
the national railways, approximating 
a total of $500,000,000, but reduced 
drastically the amounts due for ac- 
crued arrears of interest. 


STUDENT COOPERATION 
DECLINED 


The National Students’ Federation, 
with headquarters in Mexico City, has 
declined to participate in the Pan- 
American students’ conference to be 
held at Miami, Fla., from April 10 to 
14. The reason given was that the fed- 
eration does not wish to establish or 
maintain relationship with any group 
“except upon an absolute basis of 
equality, upon condemnation of im- 
perialism and upon an understanding 
and recognition of our respective cul- 
tures and traditions.” 


CHIHUAHUA DIVORCE LAW 


A liberal divorce law became effec- 
tive in the State of Chihuahua late in 
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January. This law, which is compared 
by some to that of Soviet Russia, 
recognizes mutual desire as sufficient 
ground for divorce in any case, as 
well as incompatibility, infidelity, 
abandonment for more than a year, 
refusal to support the family, cruelty, 
physical violence or gross insults, ad- 
diction to gambling or liquor and 
physical incapability. The residence 
qualification is eliminated, and briefs 
may be filed by lawyers practicing in 
Chihuahua. Alimony is fixed accord- 
ing to the financial and economic 
status of both parties, rather than 
that of the husband alone. 


OKLAHOMA FELLOWSHIP 
REJECTED 


President Ortiz Rubio, on Jan. 8, 
formally rejected the offer of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of a scholarship in that 
institution in memory of one of two 
Mexican students who were slain at 
Ardmore last June by two American 
deputy sheriffs. The President said 
that it would not be possible for the 
government of Mexico to accept such 
an offer “until justice says its last 
word on the painful subject of the as- 
sassination.” 


NICARAGUAN ELECTION PLANS 


Rear Admiral Clark Howell Wood- 
ward, U. S. N., has been designated 
chairman of the National Board of 
Elections which will supervise the 
Presidential elections in Nicaragua 
next October. In announcing his selec- 
tion, the Department of State issued 
the following statement: “The sole 
interest of the United States as re- 
gards these elections is that by means 
of fair and open elections, at which 
everybody who is entitled to vote has 
an opportunity of doing so, the prefer- 
ence of the Nicaraguan people may 
freely be expressed. The United States 
Government of course will not sup- 
port, nor will it oppose, the candidacy 
of any person for the nomination or 
for election to the Presidency.” 

The confirmation of Admiral Wood- 











ward’s appointment by the Supreme 
Court of Nicaragua was announced at 
Managua on Jan. 12. Three days later 
it was stated that 300 additional 
United States marines would be sent 
to supervise the coming elections. This 
action temporarily reverses the fixed 
policy of the Hoover Administration 
to withdraw, as soon as practicable, 
our marine forces from Nicaragua. 
Under a plan arranged in February, 
1931, between the United States and 
Nicaragua the American force in Nic- 
aragua was to have been reduced to 
approximately 500 men by last June. 
Because of unstable conditions, how- 
ever, the full number which was to 
have been withdrawn has not been 
withdrawn, and early in 1932 the num- 
ber of marines still in the country was 
approximately 1,000. 


COMMUNIST UPRISING IN 
SALVADOR 


Activities of Communists in El Sal- 
vador late in January brought about 
a serious internal crisis and this, in 
turn, resulted in the dispatch of bat- 
tleships of three foreign governments 
to that country. 

A Communist plot to overthrow the 
government of Provisional President 
Maximiliano Martinez, who came into 
power on Dec. 4 after the overthrow 
of the Constitutional Government of 
Arturo Araujo, was frustrated on Jan. 
18 by the police. On Jan. 21 a state 
of siege was declared in six depart- 
ments as the result of Communist 
activity. Two days later the United 
States Government was informed by 
its Chargé d’Affaires in San Salvador 
that serious disorders of a commu- 
nistic nature had broken out; that 
the Communists were attacking the 
city of Sonsonati; that fighting was 
in progress at Tecla, only eight miles 
from San Salvador; that telephone 
communications near the capital had 
been cut and that the railway near 
Sonsonati had been torn up; that the 
Italian Consul General had officially 
requested the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Government in protecting the 
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lives and properties of Italian na- 
tionals, and that the Italian Consul 
General and the British Chargé d’Af- 
faires concurred with him in the belief 
that ‘“‘the presence of war vessels at 
Salvadorean ports would have a bene- 
ficial moral effect and prevent much 
bloodshed.” Upon receipt of this in- 
formation the United States Govern- 
ment dispatched three war vessels to 
El Salvador from Panama. The same 
day the Department of State was ad- 
vised by the British Embassy in 
Washington that a British cruiser was 
proceeding to El Salvador, and the 
Canadian Legation advised that “two 
Canadian destroyers, which happened 
to be in passage from the west coast 
of Canada to the Atlantic, have put 
into the Salvadorean port of Aca- 
jutla.” 

Martial law was decreed through- 
out the country on Jan. 24. In taking 
this action the Martinez Government 
accused the Communists of attempt- 
ing to instigate a reign of terror, and 
all persons holding permits to carry 
guns were authorized to defend them- 
selves with arms, if necessary. Un- 
confirmed private dispatches received 
in New York on Jan. 25 stated that 
1,000 or more persons had been killed 
in the uprising over the preceding 
week-end. Unofficial reports received 
at Panama the same day estimated 
the number of killed in several bitter- 
ly fought battles at 600. A “noticeable 
improvement in the situation” was re- 
ported to the American Department 
of State on Jan. 26 by Chargé d’Af- 
faires McCafferty: “The government 
forces have retaken Iuayua, Izalco 
and other towns which were in the 
hands of the Communists. The Ameri- 
can destroyers Wickes and Philip are 
now at La Libertad.” No American 
marines were landed, however, and 
a British request for permission to 
land marines to protect British inter- 
ests brought reassurances from Presi- 
dent Martinez that his government 
was well able to take care of the lives 
and property of both natives and for- 
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eigners. Finally, the Navy Depart- 
ment, on Jan. 29, directed Rear Ad- 
miral Arthur St. C. Smith to withdraw 
at his discretion the United States 
war vessels in Salvadorean waters. 


MARTIAL LAW IN HONDURAS 


In consequence of a revolutionary 
movement centring in the banana- 
growing zone, where the United Fruit 
Company recently discharged 800 
men, martial law was proclaimed 
throughout Honduras on Jan. 4. 
Groups of rebels were reported to 
have appeared in various parts of the 
country and government troops were 
said to have successfully attacked a 
large band threatening San Pedro. 


HAITIAN POLITICS 


In Congressional elections held in 
Haiti on Jan. 16 the government party 
won twenty-six of the thirty-six 
vacant seats. This victory for the ad- 
ministration of President Vincent vir- 
tually eliminates the threat by Oppo- 
sition Deputies to attempt to abrogate 
the recent Munro-Leger treaty, under 
which three of the five treaty depart- 
ments that had been under United 
States control since 1915 were re- 
turned to Haitian control. In con- 
formity with the policy of the Hoover 
Administration to transfer authority 
to Haitian officials both in civil and 
military departments as soon as prac- 
ticable, the Haitian National Guard 
on Feb. 1 took over the Military De- 
partment of the West, replacing two 
United States Marine officers with 
a Haitian officer. This was the second 
of five military departments to be 
transferred to Haitian officers. 


CUBAN PRISONERS FREED 


Measures designed to afford general 
amnesty to political prisoners in Cuba 
occupied the chief attention of Cuban 
officials during January. Between 
Dec. 30 and Jan. 9 no fewer than 
twenty-five leaders in the abortive re- 
bellion of last August were liberated 
from Cuban prisons, among them be- 
ing former President Mario G. Menocal 
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y 
and Colonel Carlos Mendieta, the two - 
principal rebels. President Machado 
carried his amnesty program a step 
further when, on Jan. 11, he signed a 
bill which he himself had submitted 
to Congress and which pardoned all 
those involved in past anti-adminis- 
tration activities, with the exception 
of students who had been charged 
with bombing attempts, the illegal 
possession of explosives and the viola- 
tion of other laws. A wholesale release 
of political prisoners—248 in all—fol- 
lowed. Later in January six new am- 
nesty bills, which were designed to 
increase the scope of the general 
measure that had been passed earlier 
in the month, were ratified by the 
Cuban Congress. One of these bills, 
which refers especially to the police 
and armed forces, pardons all crimes 
of assassination, homicide and assault 
committed between Jan. 1, 1929, and 
Jan. 26, 1932. The other five bills ap- 
ply to public officials and employes 
who may have falsified official docu- 
ments or may have been convicted of 
the malversation of public funds. 

Despite the conciliatory measures 
of the Machado Government, sporadic 
bombings and political disturbances 
continued during January. On Jan. 26 
seven university students, of whom 
four were women, were arrested in 
Havana, charged with being terrorists 
and with illegally possessing a large 
quantity of explosives. At the same 
time Dr. Ramén Grau San Martin, 
dean of the Medical School of the’ Uni- 
versity of Havana, was detained in 
connection with the alleged terroristic 
plot of the arrested students. It is re- 
ported that 129 students are in prison 
on charges involving violence, and 
consequently have not been affected 
by the recent amnesty. An explosion 
of a bomb in Havana on Jan. 28 killed 
two members of the secret police; the 
following day many students were ar- 
rested, charged with complicity. A 
small bomb factory was uncovered by 
Havana police on Feb. 1 and five per- 
sons were arrested. 





President Leguia’s Dramatic Career 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University; Current 
History Associate 


GUIA Y SALCEDO, the de- 

posed President of Peru, whose 
eleven-year dictatorship was ended by 
the revolution of Aug. 25, 1930, died 
on Feb. 6, 1932, in the Naval Hospital 
at Bellavista, where he had been taken 
in November from the Panoptico pris- 
on in Lima. He had been transferred 
there from the penal island of San Lo- 
renzo, in the harbor of El Callao, 
where, in his heyday, he had been 
wont to incarcerate enemies of his ré- 
gime. Apparently he had been taken 
from the penal island because of fears 
that efforts to liberate him would 
have greater chances of success there 
than at Lima, and partly because it 
was thought that the penitentiary at 
Lima would be less injurious to his 
health. Throughout his imprisonment 
he was attended by an American 
physician. 

When the aged and ailing ex-Presi- 
dent resigned, he had declared, with 
the sense of the dramatic that was one 
of his characteristics: “I hereby close 
another chapter in Peruvian history.” 
His imprisonment and death amid 
surroundings so different from the 
scene of his resignation in the Presi- 
dential palace eighteen months before 
provided an equally dramatic finale to 
a life interesting not only in itself but 
also from the standpoint of the politi- 
cal history of South America. 

Leguia was born at Lambayeque, 
Peru, on Feb. 19, 1863, of a family 
that had distinguished itself in the 
War of Liberation. He was educated at 
Valparaiso, Chile, returning to Peru 
to enter business. At the outbreak of 
the war with Chile he enlisted in the 
Peruvian Army, and received a num- 
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ber of bullet wounds at the battle of 
Miraflores. After the war he became a 
successful life insurance agent, rising 
to the position of general agent for 
Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia of an 
American company. He also organized 
a number of industrial concerns, and 
his entry into politics was the result 
of his success in commercial and 
financial life. When president of the 
National Bank of Peru in 1903, he was 
appointed Minister of Finance in the 
administration of President Candamo. 
This post he held also under President 
José Pardo, in whose first administra- 
tion he made his mark by increasing 
the national revenues. Because of this 
record and his outspoken sympathy 
for the “under dog,” he was able 
to build up a strong personal follow- 
ing and finally displaced his chief as 
President in 1908. The first year of his 
administration was disturbed by revo- 
lutionary disorders, in the course of 
one of which an incident occurred 
which did much to give him a reputa- 
tion for coolness and courage. Momen- 
tarily successful, the revolutionists 
had dragged him to the statue of Boli- 
var in the Plaza de la Inquisicién in 
Lima and there offered him the choice 
of signing a resignation or being shot. 
He asked for time to study the docu- 
ment, which he found to be wrongly 
dated. According to one version, No- 
vember had been written for May, 
while according to another, the date 
was that of a Sunday, which, of 
course, invalidated the document. At 
all events, after some delay, the Pres- 
ident declared “No firmo”—‘T will not 
sign’—and in the nick of time a 
squadron of loyal cavalry rode into 
the square and put his captors to 
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flight. The episode added much to his 
popularity, and “No firmo” became 
a rallying cry for his supporters 
throughout his political career. 

While not particularly successful, 
Leguia’s first term as_ President 
(1908-1912) marked the beginning of 
the policy of “modernization” which 
was one of the characteristic features 
of his later dictatorship. Unfavorable 
trade conditions and the consequent 
financial difficulties, however, proved 
a setback to this program. Leguia 
was succeeded by Guillermo Billing- 
hurst, of English descent, whose par- 
liamentary reforms led to the over- 
throw of the government in February, 
1914, as the result of which Colonel 
Oscar Benavides assumed the Presi- 
dency. In July, 1915, Dr. José Pardo 
again became President for the con- 
stitutional term ending in 1919. Large- 
ly because of the increased demand 
for cotton and copper caused by the 
World War, Peru enjoyed relative 
prosperity during his administration. 

In the meantime, Leguia, who had 
been exiled by his successor, had set- 
tled in London, where his business and 
financial acumen increased his re- 
sources and at the same time kept him 
in the public eye at home. During the 
six years spent in London he estab- 
lished many important contacts and 
doubtless laid the foundations of his 
fortune. His success seems to be at- 
tested by his election as president of 
the South American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London. 

In 1919 he returned to Peru and an- 
nounced his candidacy for President. 
In the elections in May of that year 
he appeared to have been elected, but 
because of the delay in announcing 
the results, accompanied by some indi- 
cations that he might not be declared 
elected, he instigated a revolt and, on 
July 4, 1919, overthrew President 
Pardo and became Provisional Presi- 
dent. Congress was dissolved, and a 
new Constituent Congress gave Peru 
a new Constitution, under which Le- 
guia was duly installed as Constitu- 
tional President in October of that 
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year. The new Constitutional Assem- 
bly authorized a five-year Presidential 
term and permitted re-election of the 
President. Under these provisions Le- 
guia was re-elected in 1924 and 1929. 

The new Constitution provided for 
regional Congresses, three in number 
(for Northern, Central and Southern 
Peru), which were intended to repre- 
sent regional interests and thereby al- 
lay feeling against the dominance of 
Lima. These Congresses never func- 
tioned seriously and there is reason to 
believe they were not intended to; but 
their establishment was coupled with 
the abolition of all other forms of lo- 
cal or provincial self-government, 
thereby helping to concentrate power 
in the hands of the central authorities. 
This was important in the light of la- 
ter events. 

The new President took office on a 
program which included economic de- 
velopment of the country through a 
vast program of public works—high- 
ways, railroads, paving, port works, 
reclamation projects and public build- 
ings. These were to be financed by for- 
eign loans. At the same time, foreign 
capital was invited to help develop 
the resources of the country. The pro- 
gram included such reforms as legis- 
lation to improve labor conditions, the 
redistribution of large estates and bet- 
ter treatment of the Indians. Strange- 
ly enough, the President also declared 
for free speech and a free press. 

These proposals were carried out 
only in part and in some instances not 
at all. Only the policy of financing the 
government by foreign loans seems to 
have been developed to the utmost. 
The foreign debt increased between 
1919 and 1929 from about $10,000,000 
to about $110,000,000. When Leguia 
left office, the total debt, internal and 
external, was about six times as large 
as when he entered it in 1919. Accord- 
ing to authoritative statements, con- 
struction of roads, railways, city pave- 
ments and flood control devices was 
not at all proportionate to the 
amounts expended. In the meantime, 
the fiscal situation was steadily grow- 














ing worse. Deficits in the annual budg- 
et became a commonplace and were 
covered by foreign loans, which were 
justified on the ground that the def- 
icits were due to expenditures on capi- 
tal account. When the world depres- 
sion affected the market for Peru’s 
chief products— copper, petroleum, 
cotton and sugar—the only question 
was how long the government could 
avoid financial collapse. A record- 
breaking low quotation for Peruvian 
currency was almost synchronous 
with the overthrow of the President 
(see CURRENT History, October, 
1930). 

It is in the realm of political liber- 
ties, however, that the pages of Le- 
guia’s record seem to be the blackest. 
Political parties were crushed or 
forced to submit to the dictator’s 
plans. Opposition leaders were exiled. 
In 1929 only three political groups 
were allowed to participate in the 
Presidential elections, and all three 
supported Leguia. This technique, to 
which the multiplicity of parties in 
Latin countries readily lends itself, 
has been not infrequently employed 
by “personalist” rulers like Leguia. 


Freedom of speech and of the press, 
the greatest bulwark of free govern- 
ments and the greatest foe of tyran- 
nies, was similarly dealt with. La 
Prensa of Lima was seized in 1921 and 
reappeared as a governmental mouth- 
piece. Because of the government’s spy 
system, it became dangerous, accord- 
ing to Leguia’s enemies, to criticize or 
oppose the dictator. Opposition meant 
imprisonment or exile. It was in the 
University of San Marcos that free- 
dom of speech found its last refuge. 
After a new law had deprived the uni- 
versity of its autonomous govern- 
ment, professors were dismissed and 
even exiled for opposition to the Pres- 
ident. One of the last acts of the dicta- 
tor, according to his opponents, was 
an attempt to deprive the rector of the 
university, Dr. José Matias Manzanil- 
la, of his retirement allowance be- 
cause of his defense of free speech. 
The university students were in al- 
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most continuous conflict with the gov- 
ernment—an attitude in striking con- 
trast with the enthusiasm with which 
they had hailed Leguia’s program in 
1919, when they called him “the teach- 
er of the new generations.” Their con- 
stant agitation undoubtedly played a 
large part in his downfall. 

Criticism of President Leguia be- 
cause of his settlement of the Tacna- 
Arica question with Chile in 1929, af- 
ter half a century of ill feeling, while 
understandable as an expression of 
patriotic and nationalist feeling, does 
not seem to be justified. The settle- 
ment was pretty generally approved 
throughout Latin America. Here 
again, however, the dictator’s action 
was not in accord with his professions, 
inasmuch as one of the points on 
which he brought about the over- 
throw of President Pardo in 1919 was 
the latter’s failure to recover the 
“Lost Provinces.” 


Personally Leguia seems to have 
been a man of abundant energy, re- 
sourcefulness and courage amounting 
almost to audacity, though his oppo- 
nents deny this. A frail little man, 
weighing only about a hundred 
pounds, he has been likened to a game- 
cock. Comparisons with Roosevelt, 
Caesar and Napoleon were common 
during his régime, and were appar- 
ently indulged in even by American 
Ambassador Moore. 

The question of his personal integ- 
rity remains undetermined as far as 
incontrovertible evidence is concerned. 
His will, published after his death, de- 
clared that his only remaining materi- 
al possessions were some life insur- 
ance policies and the medals and deco- 
rations he had received; but this state- 
ment was apparently written after 
fines totaling more than $7,000,000 
had been levied against him and his 
family, and after all their properties 
had been confiscated. Reports at the 
time of the revolution of August, 
1930, attributed to Leguia the posses- 
sion of an immense fortune, alleged to 
be deposited in Great Britain. Refer- 
ence was made in these pages last 
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month to the “commission” collected 
by Juan Leguia, his son, from Ameri- 
can bankers for “services” in arrang- 
ing a loan. Undoubtedly, graft and 
corruption existed under his adminis- 
tration, as they have in other adminis- 
trations, even outside Latin America. 
The relatively disproportionate results 
obtained from the expenditure on pub- 
lic works of funds borrowed abroad 
indicate this pretty clearly. To what 
extent President Leguia or his family 
were guilty of such peculations, if they 
were, may never be known. 

Probably the most remarkable thing 
about his downfall is the complete col- 
lapse of his régime. The revolt at Are- 
quipa was not in itself necessarily an 
indication of the end. His resignation, 
it will be recalled, was a “Pretorian 
guard” affair, forced by his closest 
military supporters. If he had been 
able to rely on any substantial ele- 
ments of the population, he might 
have weathered the storm of August, 
1930, as he had weathered others. He 
fell because adverse economic circum- 
stances combined with a factor that is 
the essential weakness of all dictators 
—namely, their lack of any real sup- 
port from public opinion. They must 
rule fundamentally by terrorism, fa- 
voritism or bribery. None of these 
methods conduces to the building up 
of elements of support that can with- 
stand adversity. 


ARGENTINE AFFAIRS 


Persistent reports that former Pres- 
ident Irigoyen of Argentina had been 
brought to Buenos Aires from his 
place of imprisonment on Martin Gar- 
cia Island have appeared in the press. 
It is said that in view of his great age 
and infirmities, as well as the impris- 
onment he has already undergone, the 
charges against him will be dropped, 
or that if he is tried and found guilty, 
Provisional President Uriburu will 
pardon him. It was also reported that 
the arrest of Horacio Oyhanuarte, 
Foreign Minister of Argentina under 
Trigoyen, who has been living in Uru- 
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guay, had been ordered by the Uru- 
guayan courts. Argentina had request- 
ed his extradition. 


Early return to constitutional gov- 
ernment in Argentina seemed assured 
at the time of writing. General Agus- 
tin Justo was declared President-elect 
by the National Electoral College on 
Jan. 30. He received 234 electoral 
votes and his opponent, Dr. de la 
Torre, 124. Dr. Julio Roca was elected 
Vice President. Provincial electoral 
colleges were convoked to meet on 
Feb. 5 to elect Governors and Vice 
Governors of provinces in place of the 
Federal interventors who have gov- 
erned twelve of the fourteen provinces 
since the revolution of 1930. 


GOVERNMENT IN BRAZIL 


Restoration of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Argentina means that only 
one provisional or revolutionary gov- 
ernment will remain in power in South 
America—that of President Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil. A dispatch from Rio 
de Janeiro on Jan. 30 stated that Bra- 
zilians hoped for the restoration of a 
constitutional régime by Oct. 24, 1932, 
the second anniversary of the over- 
throw of President Washington Luis. 


PARAGUAY’S PRESIDENT 


One of the South American Presi- 
dents who fell in the upheavals of 
1930 and 1931 was restored to office 
on Jan. 28, when José P. Guggiari re- 
assumed the Presidency of Paraguay, 
which he had surrendered to the Vice 
President last October pending an in- 
vestigation of his own responsibility 
for the killing of five university stu- 
dents during their demonstration 
against the government’s conciliatory 
policy toward Bolivia in the Gran 
Chaco dispute. An investigating com- 
mission absolved Guggiari of all 
blame. His term expires on Aug. 15, 
however, and it is likely that he will 
be succeeded by Dr. Eusebio Ayala, 
who has been nominated by the domi- 
nant Liberal party. Dr. Ayala is an 
able jurist and diplomat who formerly 
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served as Paraguayan Minister to 
Washington. 


SOUTH AMERICAN LOANS 


The investigation by the Finance 
Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate of the flotation of foreign bonds in 
this country, during which a great 
deal of attention was given to South 
American borrowings (see CURRENT 
History for February, 1932), was sus- 
pended on Jan. 27. Senator Johnson of 
California, who played a prominent 
part in the hearings, has introduced 
legislation intended to effect close su- 
pervision of such loans in the future. 
One of his bills would establish a for- 
eign loan board, composed of the Sec- 
retaries of State and Commerce and 
the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which would pass on such 
loans, not only in respect to their fi- 
nancial aspects, but also as they affect 
international relations. Another bill 
would require the lender to report to 
the Secretary of Commerce the terms, 
security and estimated profits of all 
foreign loans. Still another would 
make it unlawful to lend to or deal in 
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the obligations of a foreign govern- 
ment or territorial division of a coun- 
try which was in default in its loan ob- 
ligations to citizens or the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Much of the time of the committee 
was devoted to investigating the im- 
plications that efforts made by the 
State Department to obtain reinstate- 
ment of the Barco oil concessions in 
Colombia were coupled with fulfill- 
ment by the National City Company 
of New York of its contract to make a 
final payment of $4,000,000 on a cred- 
it of $20,000,000 to Colombia. The sit- 
uation was complicated by an allega- 
tion that Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon was financially interested in 
the Barco concession, and that he had 
discussed the concession with Presi- 
dent Olaya Herrera of Colombia. This 
was denied by both gentlemen. State 
Department officials, in their testi- 
mony, denied that there was any con- 
nection between the two transactions, 
both of which were carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in June, 1931. 

On Feb. 9 Ecuador went off the 
gold standard until Nov. 10, 1932. 


British Premier’s Lack of Power 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 
Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University; Current History Associate 


Hr since the general election 
which gave the Conservatives a 
Sweeping majority over all 
other parties in the British House of 
Commons, events have progressively 
revealed the unreality of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s Prime Ministership and of 
the name “National” Government. In 
effect he has been the prisoner of 
the predominantly Conservative army 
which he has been nominally com- 
manding. Mr. Baldwin’s loyalty to him 
and his own political dexterity have 
thus far kept him in his position, but 
he is virtually without power, and he 


has had to accept humiliations and ex- 
pedients so obvious that semi-official 
denials of his impending resignation 
proved necessary about the middle of 
January. 

The clearest sign of Conservative 
contempt for the Premier’s wishes 
was seen in the resignation of Sir 
William Jowitt as Attorney General 
on Jan. 24. Jowitt had followed Mac- 
Donald out of the Labor party and 
had been given a place in the govern- 
ment, but was defeated at the general 
election. The normal procedure would 
have been for a government member 
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to resign a safe seat in his favor. Not 
only was this not done, but when Sir 
Thomas Inskip (Conservative) was 
promoted from Solicitor General to 
Attorney General,on Jan. 26, Sir Frank 
Merriman, also a Conservative, took 
his place, thus increasing the Conser- 
vative majority in the government. 


Further trouble developed in the 
Cabinet Committee on the Balance of 
Trade, which was preparing tariff 
proposals for Parliament. On Jan. 21 
it was announced that Lord Snowden 
had threatened to resign rather than 
accept the proposed tariff. Next day 
it was learned that Sir Herbert Sam- 
uel, Sir Donald MacLean and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair had joined him and 
that Mr. Runciman’s position was 
doubtful. It was in these circum- 
stances that Mr. MacDonald could 
hold his Cabinet together and main- 
tain his own position only by abandon- 
ing a constitutional principle which 
had been in force since 1784 and which 
had been considered essential to suc- 
cessful Parliamentary government. On 
Jan. 22 the following official state- 
ment was issued: 

The Cabinet has had before it the re- 
port of the Committee on the Balance 
of Trade, and after prolonged discussion 
it has been found impossible to reach 
a unanimous conclusion on the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 

The Cabinet, however, is deeply im- 
pressed with the paramount importance 
of maintaining national unity in the 
presence of the grave problems that 
now confront this country and the 
whole world. 

It has accordingly determined that 
some modification of usual Ministerial 
practice is required and has decided 
that Ministers who find themselves un- 
able to support the conclusions arrived 
at by the majority of their colleagues on 
the subject of import duties and cog- 
nate matters are to be at liberty to ex- 
press their views by speech and vote. 


The Cabinet, being essentially united 
on all other matters of policy, believes 
that by this special provision it is best 
interpreting the will of the nation and 
the needs of the time. 


Apart from the indignity of this de- 
vice, it seemed to have little constitu- 
tional usefulness. The small Labor 
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party opposition on Feb. 8 made it 
the subject of a vote of censure, which 
was easily defeated by 438 to 39, but 
many members absented themselves 
from the division, and Mr. Baldwin’s 
explanation that the Cabinet had 
taken collective responsibility for the 
departure from collective action was 
coldly received. In all, it was felt that 
abandonment of the traditional collec- 
tive responsibility of the Cabinet was 
a mistake and that there should be no 
repetition of speeches by Ministers, 
such as those of Sir Herbert Samuel 
and Sir Donald MacLean, against the 
policy of the government to which 
they belonged. If the privilege of dis- 
sidence were claimed by members of 
Parliament generally there would be 
a diminution of Cabinet dictatorship 
over Parliament, but only at the cost 
of governmental efficiency. 


Some observers detected a move- 
ment toward group, in place of two- 
party, government in Great Britain. 
The Labor party, for instance, al- 
though opposing the Cabinet’s action 
for immediate tactical purposes, had 
found collective Cabinet responsibility 
an embarrassment during its past 
minority governments and might be 
glad to accept Mr. MacDonald’s prec- 
edent on a similar occasion in the 
future. If this view was correct, the 
“Mother of Parliaments” began, on 
Jan. 22, to follow the example of her 
Continental daughters and, in particu- 
lar, that of France. 

Mr. MacDonald attended only the 
first day of the session, on Feb. 2. 
Next day he underwent a successful 
operation for glaucoma, which was 
expected to necessitate his absence for 
two or three weeks. It was evident 
that during that time no difficulty 
would prevent the passage into law of 
the general tariff which was outlined 
on Feb. 4 by Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Under 
it a minimum tariff of 10 per cent 
was to be imposed after March 1 on 
all imports except raw cotton, wool, 
meat, fish and wheat. In addition, the 
Tariff Commission to be created might 
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raise any duty to as much as 100 per 
cent against a country which dis- 
criminated against British goods. 

It was notable that the heavy in- 
dustries had succeeded (where they 
failed in December) in subjecting iron 
and steel to the tariff. The McKenna 
duties on such articles as automobiles, 
the abnormal import levies of No- 
vember and December and the season- 
al tariffs on fruits and vegetables 
were retained. The Dominions and 
colonies were to be exempt until after 
the Ottawa conference in July. A plan 
for free ports with bonded warehouses 
to handle the large re-export trade 
was reported to be under considera- 
tion. 

One of the chief British objections 
to tariffs had been that they could 
debauch domestic politics by giving 
the government the disposal of special 
favors to industry. In addition, Great 
Britain generally and the interna- 
tional bankers of London in particu- 
lar were anxious to increase rather 
than decrease the flow of international 
trade. For these reasons the general 
rate was fixed at a low level, efforts 
were to be made to keep the Tariff 
Commission out of politics, and it was 
planned to use the power to raise rates 
as a weapon whereby reciprocal agree- 
ments could be secured with other 
countries. 

Significantly, the countries for im- 
mediate consideration were Denmark 
and Argentina, not the Dominions. In- 
deed, discussion centred on some kind 
of customs union of countries which 
had gone off the gold standard and 
had traded heavily with Great Britain 
in the past, while Mr. Thomas gave 
public notice to the Dominions con- 
cerning their plans for Ottawa that 
“no conference will be successful or 
beneficial if it is assumed that all the 
concessions are on one side.” Com- 
mercial negotiations such as were 
contemplated would involve long- 
drawn-out denunciation of existing 
treaties and rearrangement of gen- 
eral trade relations by Great Britain, 
and even more so by the countries 
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which entered into reciprocal relations 
with her. 

The contemporary British passion 
for protection and economic national- 
ism was being carried to some re- 
markable extremes. The “Buy British” 
movement became the subject of jokes 
in Punch, but reality was as humorous 
as fiction when the British Broadcast- 
ing Company was urged to give up 
foreign music for domestic and when 
residence permits to foreign actors 
and musicians began to be withdrawn 
or refused. Cooler counsels were ap- 
parent toward the end of January, but 
they were exceptions to the prevailing 
sentiment. 

The publication of the statistics for 
December revealed that the upward 
trend of imports had been checked and 
that exports and re-exports had in- 
creased slightly. Nevertheless, the 
visible adverse balance for 1931 was 
£409,000,000, as against £387,000,000 
in 1930, and it was known that the 
favorable “invisible” items in the bal- 
ance of payments, notably returns 
from foreign investments and ship- 
ping services, would be radically di- 
minished. The adverse balance of pay- 
ments in 1931 was estimated at £113,- 
000,000. Improvement in the textile 
industry continued, with smaller re- 
vivals elsewhere. 

At the end of 1931 there were 118,- 
000 more registered workers in em- 
ployment than in the year before, 
but also some 99,000 or more unem- 
ployed. This was in spite of the fact 
that about 90,000 (chiefly married 
women) had been taken off the regis- 
ter. In all, the percentage of unem- 
ployed to workers on the register had 
increased from 20.2 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1930, to 20.9 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1931. The first of the monthly 
reports, which have replaced the 
weekly reports, was made public on 
Feb. 8. The cabled summary showed 
an increase of 218,490 unemployed 
during January, making the total 
2,131,298, but, as the last weekly fig- 
ure (for Dec. 21) was 2,506,719, par- 
ticulars of the elaborate new tabula- 
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tion and analysis must be known be- 
fore conclusions can be drawn. The 
January increase was very discourag- 
ing, although it was less than the de- 
crease of approximately 320,000 which 
had occurred between Sept. 28 and 
Dec. 21. 

The effort to curb inflation con- 
tinued, as did that to balance the 
budget. The gold reserve of Feb. 4 was 
a little over $600,000,000, but the Bank 
of England’s reserve ratio had risen 
to 38.92 per cent. Owing to a substan- 
tial reduction in expenditure and a 
public-spirited rush to pay income tax, 
the treasury deficit on Feb. 5 (with 
eight weeks for further receipts) was 
£88,000,000, as compared with the 
£95,250,000 of 1931. On Feb. 1 the 
remaining $150,000,000 of the Aug. 1 
credits were paid off in Paris and 
New York without affecting the gold 
reserve. The New York account had 
been almost liquidated as long ago 
as November, but it was believed that 
the franc balances were amassed from 
sales of Indian gold. India, which had 
regularly taken about $60,000,000 of 
the world’s gold supply out of circu- 
lation every year, was using some of 
her hoards to pay off her debts in 
depreciated sterling. The pound rose 
from $3.365 on Jan. 5 to $3.455 on 
Feb. 8. The index of prices at the end 
of 1931 was 65.8, as compared with 
68.7 at the end of 1930 and 60.4 before 
the pound went off gold. 

A number of prominent persons 
died in January, among them William 
Graham and Dr. Marion Phillips, both 
of first rank in the Labor party; Sir 
Sidney Low and Lytton Strachey, 
authors and historians, and Bishop 
Charles Gore of Birmingham, the 
leader of the High Church party. 

On Jan. 27 the submarine M-2 sank 
by the head with open hatches in the 
Channel and all sixty-one of her crew 
were lost. 

On Feb. 8 the Admiralty announced 
that the Singapore naval base would 
be “completed as planned,” but inas- 
much as its construction has been a 
pawn in policy since 1920 some cor- 
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roboration as to time and means must 
be awaited. 


THE IRISH FREE STATE 


The month in the Irish Free State 
was given over to preparations for 
the general election on Feb. 16. A 
great deal depended upon the British 
tariff proposals, but it was not until 
Feb. 4 that President Cosgrave could 
make political capital out of them. 
He had hoped for a British tariff on 
food with preference for the Free 
State. If that should fail, it still 
seemed probable that emphasis upon 
the new economic organization of the 
empire to be effected at Ottawa might 
appeal more strongly to the voters 
than de Valera’s proposal to default 
on the land annuities payable to a 
Great Britain which could easily re- 
spond by taking Danish and Dutch 
products instead of Irish. Major Red- 
mond, leader of the National League, 
entered the election campaign as an 
out-and-out supporter of President 
Cosgrave’s Fianna Fail party. 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCES 


Later information from Australia 
reveals the fact that the Country 
party, which was not represented in 
Mr. Lyons’s Federal Cabinet, de- 
manded the Customs portfolio in order 
to be assured that its leanings toward 
free trade might find expression in 
tariff revision. Mr. Lyons’s refusal 
did not deprive him of his absolute 
majority in the Commonwealth Par- 
liament, but he could no longer count 
upon unqualified Country party co- 
operation in his coalition. His gov- 
ernment had no plans for extensive 
tariff revision, but proposed to depend 
on the advice of a Federal tariff board. 
The balance of trade had been con- 
verted from an adverse rate of $150,- 
000,000 a year to a favorable one of 
the same amount. The Federal budget 
seemed likely to balance because of 
the moratorium on war debts, and all 
the States except New South Wales 
were loyally supporting the Premiers’ 
plan of financial reconstruction. The 








Australian pound was at a discount 
of about 20 per cent in terms of ster- 
ling. 

Mr. Lang, still Premier of New 
South Wales in spite of his reverses 
in the Federal arena, announced on 
Jan. 31 that his State would default 
on its interest payments due on Feb. 
1. In 1931 the Federal Government 
made good previous defaults, but Mr. 
Lyons at first decided that it could 
not continue to meet those obligations 
except by handing over to the bond- 
holders, in partial satisfaction of the 
interest due, the monthly payments 
ordinarily made by the Federal treas- 
ury to New South Wales. Mr. Lang’s 
action produced a bad effect on Aus- 
tralian credit generally, and on Feb. 
9 Mr. Lyons announced that the Fed- 
eral Government had decided to make 
good the default as soon as it could 
carry out the necessary arrangements. 
State and Federal securities at once 
improved. Meanwhile the Federal Gov- 
ernment “will use every available 
method to compel the New South 
Wales Government to pay the full 
amount,” that is, will have recourse to 
the courts to reimburse itself. 


CANADA’S BURDENS 


A succession of minor events rather 
than any major development marked 
Canadian efforts to carry the burden 
of the current depression. Actually, 
the country was rather more than 
maintaining its position. The govern- 
ment deficit for the twelve months 
ended Jan. 31 was only about $19,- 
000,000. A continued monthly favora- 
ble balance of trade made the total 
from April to December, 1931, favora- 
ble by almost $11,000,000. Wheat ex- 
ports in bulk and value were better 
than in 1930. A rise of 28 per cent in 
gold production partially offset the 
decline in price and production of 
other minerals. The domestic finan- 
cial market followed up its subscrip- 
tion of the Dominion and the New 
Brunswick loans by undertaking $15,- 
000,000 for Montreal and $25,000,000 
for Ontario. The dollar rose from 
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about 84 cents (United States) to 
about 86 cents. 

H. H. Stevens and W. D. Stewart, 
representing the Canadian and New 
Zealand Governments, respectively, 
agreed at Honolulu on Jan. 9 to a 
commercial treaty for submission to 
the Parliaments of the two Dominions. 
A weakening support for high-tariff 
policies, particularly as directed 
against Great Britain, held promise 
of fruitful negotiations in the imperial 
conference which is to be held on July 
18 at Ottawa. Even more powerful 
was the revelation that the United 
States tariff had almost shut out 
Canadian farm products. In spite of 
that, Canada in 1931 exported twice 
as much as any other country to 
the United States — $130,000,000 
worth less than she bought—but the 
conference might divert some propor- 
tion of those purchases to Great 
Britain and the Dominions if they 
would take the farm products rejected 
by the United States. 

Little legislation was announced for 
the parliamentary session which 
opened on Feb. 4. Some tax increases 
were necessary and some tariff ad- 
justments attendant on the treaty 
with New Zealand. The report of the 
Transportation Commission was ex- 
pected and with it a revival of the 
public ownership question. The St. 
Lawrence waterway projects seemed 
unlikely to win immediate action be- 
cause of opposition to such vast com- 
mitments at the present time. The 
Quebec Legislature on Jan. 14 carried 
a motion opposing them by 54 to 7. 

Premier John Bracken of Manitoba 
aroused interest with a proposal for 
the union of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta in a single prairie prov- 
ince of about 2,400,000 people. The 
obvious advantages in governmental 
economy were faced by local inertia 
and differences and by such provok- 
ing problems as the selection of a 
capital and the future of the three 
provincial universities. 

The 10 per cent cut in the wages 
of railway operatives which the com- 
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panies had tried to make effective 
from Nov. 16 was agreed upon as 
from Dec. 1. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD PROBLEM 


Opposition to retention of the gold 
standard in the Union of South Africa 
continued in spite of the government’s 
decision in October. When Parliament 
met on Jan, 27 Prime Minister Herzog 
was goaded into proposing the crea- 
tion of a select committee to investi- 
gate the problem, General Smuts and 
his followers were worried lest the 
committee be a mere-agency of the 
government, and initiated efforts to 
convince Parliament itself that the 
gold standard was injuring South 
Africa. 

A regular air mail and passenger 
service between London and Cape 
Town began its operations on Jan. 20 
after twelve years of preparatory 
work. The schedule for the 8,000 miles 
was eleven days, but even without 
night flying it was hoped that it 
might soon safely be reduced to nine. 


THE STRUGGLE IN INDIA 


The arrest of Gandhi and most of 
the Congress leaders in India has been 
followed by a bitter struggle which 
has, on the whole, increased in cruelty 
and violence. Lord Willingdon, the 
Viceroy, whether on his own initia- 
tive or under orders from the gov- 
ernment in London, has directed a 
decisive and unrelenting war against 
the Congress party and against the 
Red Shirts on the Northwest Frontier. 
By ordinance his powers have been 
made almost dictatorial. His refusal 
to see Gandhi, who asked for an inter- 
view before concurring with the other 
members of the Congress Working 
Committee in a resumption of civil 
disobedience, was held by many to 
have been a mistake. It was argued 
that Gandhi alone might have been 
able to restrain his extremist col- 
leagues who had not waited for his 
return from England before embark- 
ing on defiance of the government. 
Whether he could have done so or not, 
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the Viceroy acted, and now the men 
who could have spoken for the Con- 
gress are in prison. 

Tragic as the actual course of 
events was during January, the basic 
facts deserved more attention. After 
the first Round-Table Conference 
Gandhi decided not to capitalize the 
common purpose which to a large ex- 
tent inspired the Indian people, be- 
cause he hoped to win more substan- 
tial independence from Great Britain. 
He had another chance to take the 
bird in hand at the second conference 
in 1931, but before he could decide to 
run the risk the unanimity that had 
existed among the different sections 
disappeared. Now not only are Hindus 
and Moslems divided but the Un- 
touchables have partly broken away 
and the Princes whose support made a 
Federal India a possibility have fallen 
out among themselves. Finally, the 
British Government has decided, in 
default of Indian agreement, to draft 
constitutional arrangements itself and 
meanwhile to try to maintain order by 
force. 

The British have, in effect, tried 
since the beginning of the year to put 
all the trouble makers in jail and 
either overawe the rest or win their 
tolerance until the new Constitution 
is ready. Their Indian opponents have 
been trying completely to disrupt this 
campaign and, in addition, to destroy 
the economic foundations of British 
rule. The British campaign might 
unite self-conscious India again and 
has shown some signs of doing so 
during January. Yet in such a country 
as India has proved to be, no abso- 
lute victory for either side was likely. 
Once again the quest had to be for a 
compromise, of which there are as yet 
no signs. 

The British Raj carried out whole- 
sale arrests of men, women and chil- 
dren, and the police charged some 
gatherings with staves and fired on 
others. The police, magistrates and 
judges were endowed with extreme 
powers of repression. Picketing was 
declared illegal. A few lives were lost. 
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The jails were full. Some of the In- 
dian opponents forgot non-violence 
and were responsible for bombing, 
shooting and the derailing of trains. 
Others, notably in Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, used persuasion with consider- 
able effect to conduct a boycott of 
British goods and to check Indian ex- 
ports of gold. Still others urged the 
peasants not to pay rent or taxes. 


Basically both campaigns were de- 
structive, for Indian opposition was 
not likely to make a British Conserva- 
tive Government more generous in 
conceding autonomy. The British Gov- 
ernment remained formally loyal to 
the declaration of Parliament in favor 
of granting a large measure of Indian 
self-government by sending out the 
three special committees which were 
decided upon at the Round Table Con- 
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ference (on franchise, federal finance 
and federal-provincial arrangements), 
and by naming a general working 
committee in India. 


The official program was for ine 
vestigation in India until May, the 
working out of a constitutional com- 
promise in London by September, its 
submission to a third Round-Table 
Conference in December and its enact- 
ment by March, 1933. Meanwhile sub- 
stantial elements in India announced 
their refusal to cooperate with the 
committees unless repression ceased. 
The only hope was that by some 
miracle the British and their few In- 
dian collaborators (mainly liberals on 
both sides) might evolve a constitu- 
tion which would win broad Indian 
approval. In the meantime force was 
the order of the day. 


Burma’s Demand for Home Rule 


By CLAUDE F. STRICKLAND 
Formerly of the Indian Civil Service 


pressed when Prime Minister 

Ramsay MacDonald declared 
the Round-Table Conference on Bur- 
ma closed and ended on Jan. 12, 1932, 
the work which such a conference 
may do is in reality completed. The 
parallel meeting to discuss Indian 
problems was faced with greater and 
less soluble difficulties, and did not 
get very far. Upon Burmese ques- 
tions, however, substantial agreement 
has been reached, and unless the un- 
expected occurs, Burma will have a 
self-governing Constitution in the near 
future. 


Burma, with an area of over 262,000 
Square miles, is at present a Gover- 
nor’s Province of British India. The 
Burmese population of about 14,000,- 
000 is made up principally of Bur- 
mans, but there are 1,250,000 Shans 


A LTHOUGH some surprise was ex- 


and the same number of Karens, 
about 1,000,000 Indians, and a good 
proportion of Chins, Kachins and 
Arakanese. The Burman preponder- 
ance has lent unity to the country’s 
demands, for this race is made co- 
herent by language and religion and 
the memory of a recent national life 
overthrown only by the British con- 
quest of Mandalay in 1885. In addi- 
tion, the movement for self-govern- 
ment has received on the whole the 
support of the Shans, Karens and 
other communities. Contrary to the 
predicament in India, therefore, the 
Burmese situation is not complicated 
by a great variety of opinion. 
Although certain elements have 
asked for federation with India until 
self-government is achieved, the aver- 
age Burman dislikes the Indian, for, 
shortly after the British conquest, 
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when no Burmese were sufficiently 
educated for government posts, Indian 
officials flowed in, along with Indian 
lawyers and Indian money-lenders. 
Uprising against foreign domination, 
whether Indian or British, will meet 
Burmese support, as the experience 
of the Saya San rebellion of Decem- 
ber, 1930, proved. Uncontrolled Indian 
immigration, as well as British impe- 
rialism, does not please the Burmese 
Nationalist. The much desired domin- 
ion status in Burma would free the 
native economy from the allegedly un- 
favorable Indian tariff—that is, at 
present no export duty is levied on 
Burmese oil and rice going to India— 
and would permit the central govern- 
ment to be nearer than the remote 
city of Delhi, and would provide for 
the discussion in the Legislature of 
matters which relate directly to Bur- 
ma. Separation will encourage India 
to mind her own business and will per- 
mit India to do the same. 

While the official representatives of 
Great Britain in Burma are not per- 
sonally disliked, in all social and re- 
ligious matters they are even more 
strange to the Burman than is the In- 
dian. The powerful commercial houses 
of the British and other white races 
are believed to block the advance of 
Burmese competitors, and the cost of 
an administration in which many of 
the highest posts are held by Euro- 
peans is unduly heavy. Few Burmese 
are recruited for the army, and the 
sight of Indian and British regiments 
is a constant reminder of the national 
downfall. If arguments of policy did 
not suggest a pause, the cry for com- 
plete separation from India would no 
doubt be unanimous. 

Though the Burmese puzzle is less 
baffling than that of India, the consti- 
tutional problem is here, too, compli- 
cated by minorities. The sense of na- 
tionality among the minorities is not 
less acute than that of the Burmans 
themselves; the Indians are highly 
race-conscious, and even if born in 
the country are regarded as entirely 
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alien, while the commercial promi- 
nence of the comparatively few Chi- 
nese and Europeans entitles them to 
special consideration. There is even 
a question similar to that of the In- 
dian princes, since almost all the 
Shans live in the forty-eight Shan 
States on the borders of China and 
Siam, and a few Karen States lie be- 
side them. Their representatives vig- 
orously asserted in the conference a 
claim to separate administration and 
identity, and it was agreed that while 
collaborating with the Burmese Gov- 
ernment in joint services for such pur- 
poses as posts, customs and railways, 
the States should retain their auton- 
omy in other respects and should re- 
main directly under the authority of 
the Governor. The difficulty of the 
“princes” was thus more readily over- 
come in Burma than in the huge In- 
dian Federation. 

The business of self-government 
will not be entirely unfamiliar to the 
Burmese Ministers upon whom the 
duty will fall. The province already 
enjoys Parliamentary government un- 
der the present Constitution as re- 
formed in 1923. While defense, law 
and order, land-taxes and finance are 
administered by civil servants (some 
of whom are Burmese) under the Gov- 
ernor, such weighty matters as educa- 
tion, health, agriculture, public works 
and the voting of the budget are in 
the hands of the legislative council 
and two responsible Ministers (one 
Burman, one Chinese). This system 
of divided control, or “‘dyarchy,” has 
functioned for nine years, not without 
jolts and stresses, yet with an effi- 
ciency creditable to all concerned. The 
conference has now planned a bi-cam- 
eral Legislature: a Senate of perhaps 
forty members, partly elected and 
partly nominated, and an Assembly 
three times as numerous and all elect- 
ed. The Cabinet of six or eight Min- 
isters will be collectively responsible 
to this Legislature, which will control 
financial administration, law and or- 
der, the land-tax and all branches of 











the government except those—princi- 
pally defense, maintenance of the 
country’s financial credit, guidance of 
the Shan States, and protection of the 
minorities—which, for the time at 
least, are specifically reserved to the 
Governor. Even on these subjects the 
Ministry will have abundant opportu- 
nity of discussion with the Governor, 
since the welfare of Burma as a whole 
is in his charge. 

Some disappointment has been felt 
at the long list of subjects reserved, 
but a brief reflection will show the 
urgent need of caution in the great 
experiment of democracy among Ori- 
ental races. The experiment is with- 
out precedent, the Filipino Constitu- 
tion being limited in notable respects 
and the Japanese people being guided 
by an aristocracy of traditional au- 
thority to which Burma can supply no 
parallel. The Burmese, and the Bur- 
man in particular, is a man of care- 
less heart and little thrift or fore- 
sight, merry but vengeful, strenuous 
in short spells but wearied by routine 
and exactitude. His old army, on 
which his title to a military reputation 
rests, was a horde of fierce irregulars, 
and later attempts to train and disci- 
pline the Burman have met with little 
success. He has now to form a new 
army, if Burma is to defend herself. 
It is perhaps fortunate that no ag- 
gressive neighbor is on her frontiers. 


Communal discords, again, cannot 
be lightly regarded. Savage riots in 
Rangoon and elsewhere have resulted 
in the slaughter of Indians and Chi- 
nese, and the minorities might well be 
apprehensive under the government of 
a Burman majority. Nor can finance 
and the national credit be neglected. 
On separation from India, Burma will 
shoulder her share of the Indian pub- 
lic debt. The money was lent on the 
credit of a British Government, which 
must now by some means insure the 
punctual payment of interest and the 
sinking fund. A Burman, in his do- 
mestic affairs, keeps no accounts. 
Money is made to be spent, and the 
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morrow will take care of itself. Seri- 
ous politicians and administrators will, 
we may indeed hope, realize their fi- 

nancial duty, but the Assembly may be 

light-hearted and allow a deficit to 

arise. Deficits are not unknown even 

in America and Europe, and where po- 

litical experience is short and account- 

ing rules are unpopular, there must in 

the last resort be a check on the 
purse. Currency, too, is dangerous for 
amateurs to handle, and confidence is 
quickly shaken in the East. 

It will not be unreasonable for 
Great Britain to lay a gentle hand on 
the Burmese bridle from time to time, 
or even to insist on a light guiding 
rein. The rein will not necessarily be 
in British hands. One-third of the 
civil service (the district magistrates 
and officers) is already Burmese, and 
the new men annually recruited are 
almost all of the native races. During 
1930 a Burman (Sir Joseph Maung 
Gyi) held the supreme post of Gover- 
nor. Yet no doubt the change in the 
personnel will be gradual, and the 
withdrawal of safeguards and reserva- 
tions waits on evidence that the elect- 
ed Ministers will be courageous, re- 
sponsible and fair. Extension of the 
franchise, too, must proceed by stages. 
Though women are admitted to the 
roll on the same terms as men, the 
present electorate of 200,000 is no 
more than 4 per cent of the adult 
population. It will be some time before 
this figure can be revised. 


The plans for Burma now depend, 
the conference having broken up, upon 
an inquiry into the probable revenues 
and expenditure of the future Domin- 
ion. The Simon Commission, reporting 
in 1930, suggested certain lines of 
financial readjustment which should 
be equitable to all parties and which 
should produce a balanced Burmese 
budget. An annual contribution to In- 
dia for defense may be recommended 
for that period during which the Bur- 
mese forces will be themselves organ- 
ized, the precise figure of the national 
debt has to be recorded and the in- 
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come from the !and-tax and other ru- 
ral sources must be estimated afresh 
in view of the prolonged agricultural 
depression. A general election ir. Bur- 
ma is due to take place, under the ex- 
isting Constitution, in November, 
1932. Progress will by that time have 
been made by the subcommittees of 
the Indian conference, which are now 
elaborating in India the details of the 
Indian franchise and the financial re- 
lations between the Indian States and 
the British provinces; Burma will 
then see plainly her alternatives, a na- 
tional government at home, with pos- 
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sibly heavier burdens but greater in- 
dependence, or adherence to the In- 
dian Federation with its wider horizon 
and its inevitable restrictions on pro- 
vincial autonomy. By that time, also, 
the degree of self-government, which 
India is herself to enjoy, may be more 
definitely known, and this, too, will 
be an element in the Burmese calcula- 
tion. The issue of the future will then 
be laid before the Burmese voter, and 
if, as the omens indicate, he elects for 
separation, the Dominion of Burma 
should be well and truly founded in 
the Summer of 1933. 





By OTHON G. GUERLAC 


LAVAL had nearly com- 

M pleted a year as French Pre- 
® mier, a notable feat of Min- 
insterial longevity in this post-war 


period, when the death of M. Magi- 
not, Minister of War, forced him 


to remodel his Cabinet. Formed 
on Jan. 26, 1931, this Cabinet had, 
to be sure, resigned on June 13 
after the advent of President Doumer. 
But that was only a formality im- 
posed by precedent and bringing 
about no changes. The present Laval 
Cabinet, which presented itself offi- 
cially to Parliament on Jan. 19, while 
technically the third Laval Cabinet, is 
for all practical purposes the same 
group that has administered the af- 
fairs of France during the past year. 

There is one great difference, how- 
ever. It is not that M. Tardieu, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, was made Minis- 
ter of War, nor that two Under-Secre- 
taries, MM. Cathala and Fould, were 
promoted to Ministers of their respec- 
tive departments, the Interior and 
Agriculture. It is the departure of 
M. Briand, whose place as Foreign 
Minister has been taken by M. Laval 
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himself, that gives a special signifi- 
cance to this new political formation. 

Why did M. Briand disappear from 
the scene? The Minister who had 
directed foreign policies for seven 
years without interruption had been 
in poor health for some time. Indeed, 
except for his visits last Summer to 
London and Berlin, and for his reg- 
ular attendance at the League of 
Nations meetings, he had lately let 
M. Laval carry on all the more deli- 
cate negotiations with the German, 
British and American Governments. 
When it became necessary to remodel 
the Cabinet, therefore, it was only 
natural that M. Briand should have 
been relieved of the burden he had 
borne so long. According to the offi- 
cial statement, M. Laval asked Briand 
to “continue to give to the government 
the benefit of his authority and ex- 
perience in the form that he would 
deem most convenient.” This meant 
that Briand would hold some sort of 
honorary position as “Minister of 
State,” such as existed during the late 
war. But M. Briand did not accept. His 
labors were at an end. M. Laval there- 





FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


upon spoke on Jan. 22 of M. Briand, his 
person and his policy. “This policy,” 
he stated, “has met with the almost 
unanimous approval of Parliament. 
Of this policy of peace I remain the 
disciple and will endeavor to be the 
faithful workman.” 

Such is the official version of the 
retirement and replacement of M. 
Briand. Those in Parliament or on 
the press who have identified them- 
selves with Briand’s policy, however, 
have refused to accept the explanation 
given and have insisted that the resig- 
nation was in fact what the Socialist 
paper Le Populaire called a “dis- 
missal,”’ and what others termed a 
“disembarkment.” The Radical-So- 
cialist group in the Senate known as 
“the Democratic Left,” the group in 
the Chamber of Deputies known as 
“the French Socialists,” as well as 
many political organizations in the 
provinces, drafted addresses of regret 
at their leader’s departure and prom- 
ised to remain faithful to his policy. 
At the monthly meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Radical-Socialist 
party on Jan. 20, M. Herriot paid the 
departing Minister a tribute which 
was warmly applauded by the whole 
assembly. As M. Laval read his Min- 
isterial declaration on Jan, 19, he had 
been greeted with the cry of “Vive 
Briand,” and every speech by mem- 
bers of the Left had stressed what 
was considered the ominous absence 
of “the man of Locarno.” M. Marin, 
the leader of the Nationalists and a 
supporter of the Cabinet, made in the 
course of the same debate a statement 
which could not but embarrass his 
chief, M. Laval, when he exclaimed: 
“Today a man has disappeared; to- 
morrow it will be his policy.” The 
Opposition greeted this frank avowal 
as an expression of the real feelings 
of the government. Whether it is or 
not, it probably represents the views 
of a certain portion of the press which 
supports M. Laval and which has not 
ceased to wage a bitter and often 
scurrilous warfare against M. Briand. 
At any rate, the motion of the Rad- 
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ical-Socialists embodying the senti- 
ments of the Left party toward 
Briand was defeated by a majority of 
only thirty-eight, one of the smallest 
M. Laval has received. The Cabinet 
appeared weakened by the loss of its 
most outstanding figure. 

The change at the Foreign Office 
was only one of the serious issues that 
the reorganization of the Cabinet 
brought to the fore. The other was 
the attitude of the Radical-Socialist 
party toward the new government. It 
was M. Laval himself who raised the 
issue on Jan. 12 when he offered the 
post of Foreign Minister to M. Her- 
riot, leader of the Radical-Socialists, 
besides portfolios to other members 
of the party. This move was quite in 
keeping with the natural tendencies 
of the Premier, who has always been 
bent on realizing a form of Republi- 
can cooperation with the Left groups 
from which he sprang. In view of the 
gravity of the foreign situation he 
especially wished to have a non-parti- 
san Cabinet. The Radical-Socialist 
group to which M. Herriot referred 
the offer declared that it could not 
be accepted, adding once more that 
the party was unwilling to collaborate 
with the parties of the Right which 
had supported the Laval Ministry dur- 
ing the past year. It was only after 
receiving this reply that M. Laval de- 
cided to hand in the resignation of his 
Cabinet. Immediately after, President 
Doumer asked him to reorganize it 
along the same lines as before. 

The reason that the Radical-Soci- 
alists refused this offer, courteously 
made and courteously declined, is 
clear enough; it was stated in the 
motion voted by the executive com- 
mittee of the party on Jan. 20 and in 
the speeches of their spokesmen in 
the Chamber. The Radical-Socialists 
do not want to weaken a good stra- 
tegic position for the coming elec- 
tions. As it now is, the present gov- 
ernment will have to bear the sole 
burden of its policies, which, in the 
words of Deputy Nogaro, have re- 
sulted in “the agricultural, financial 
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and economic crisis, unemployment, 
the budget deficit, an empty treas- 
ury, and the squandering of resources 
saved for national equipment in loans 
to banks or nations in trouble.” The 
Radical-Socialists feel that it will be 
easier for them to arraign those 
policies before the electorate than to 
share the responsibility for them with 
the parties with whom, moreover, 
since the convention of Angers in 
1928, they have vowed not to co- 
operate. 


BRUENING’S STAND MEETS 
DISFAVOR 


Party strife did not extend to the 
other grave problems that arose dur- 
ing January. Chancellor Bruening’s 
declaration that Germany “could no 
longer continue to make reparation 
payments of a political character’ had 
an automatic and almost unanimously 
hostile reaction in France. P. E. Flan- 
din, Minister of Finance, immediately 
called attention to what he called the 
unacceptable “unilateral denunciation 
of conventions freely signed.” The 
whole press, with very few exceptions, 
voiced either indignation or disap- 
proval of the method and the tone 
adopted in Germany. The Radical pa- 
per, Le Quotidien, under the signature 
of Jean Hennessy, ex-Minister of Ag- 
riculture, expressed itself with a viru- 
lence equalled only by the most na- 
tionalistic writers. Even Fernand 
Bouisson, the Speaker of the House, 
and a Socialist, felt called upon, in 
the speech of thanks that always fol- 
lows re-election to the chair, to state 
that France “could not abandon any 
part of her claims without the guar- 
antee of an equal reduction of her 
debts.” 

It was in the three-day debate on 
the Ministerial declaration of the new 
Cabinet that the whole subject was 
thrashed out. Two of the men who 
have been most closely identified with 
the policy of liberal treatment of Ger- 
many were outspoken in their con- 
demnation of the Bruening statement. 
Léon Blum, the Socialist leader, in a 
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speech that in certain parts roused 
the ire of the Right, was in harmony 
with the general sentiment when he 
brought out very forcibly the “legiti- 
mate” character of reparations, which 
are not, he insisted, a “tribute” levied 
as a result of victory, but an “equita- 
ble obligation of natural law.” M. Her- 
riot, who delivered a speech which 
M. Laval afterwards called “magnifi- 
cent” and which the Chamber ap- 
plauded almost unanimously, stressed 
the “sacred character” of contracts. 
He pointed out that the eventuality of 
a willful default had been foreseen at 
The Hague, that recourse to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
had for that reason been provided and 
that the German signatories had ex- 
pressed their chagrin at the very 
thought that such a possibility might 
be considered. He called attention, 
also, using German statistics, to the 
insignificant part that reparations 
actually represent in the general Ger- 
man economy, and protested against 
the “abominable campaign” which has 
led millions of unfortunate citizens of 
Germany to think that “the wicked 
Frenchmen are responsible for their 
misery.” Other speakers participated 
in the debate, among them the very 
brilliant but somewhat visionary M. 
Forgeot, who still pinned his hope of 
an equitable settlement on the United 
States and its willingness to reduce 
war debts. 


When M. Laval rose to reply to the 
interpellations addressed to his new 
Cabinet and its policies, contrary to 
his custom and to the usual procedure, 
he read his speech, thus showing the 
importance he attached to the state- 
ments he was to make. He touched 
on only three subjects. After referring 
to M. Briand, as mentioned above, he 
gave a dispassionate review of the 
events that preceded and followed the 
publication of the Bruening communi- 
cation. He repeated what the Minis- 
terial declaration had already said 
about the impossibility of France’s 
abandoning rights given her by the 
treaties, rights ‘“‘which represent only 
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part of the damages which she has 
suffered.” He contended that the re- 
port of the Basle experts, which 
stressed the temporary character of 
German embarrassments, did not jus- 
tify the permanent cancellation of rep- 
arations. All that could be discussed 
now was the question of the morato- 
rium. 

As for the disarmament question, 
the other problem of the hour, M. 
Laval declared that the memorandum 
of last July would be the basis for 
the French case. He reiterated that 
the purpose of France was to support 
any proposition tending to substitute 
mutual aid for isolation. He gave no 
hint at that time, however, of the bold 
proposition which the head of the 
French delegation, André Tardieu, 
presented to the Assembly at Geneva 
two weeks later (see page 828 of this 
magazine). When the vote of confi- 
dence was taken after the Premier’s 
defense of his policies, the Radical- 
Socialists, though they had supported 
the government’s thesis on reparation, 
went over to the opposition. M. Laval 
won by 312 to 261, a majority of 51. 


ECONOMIC TREND CONTINUES 
DOWNWARD 


Whatever may be thought of Dep- 
uty Nogaro’s contention that “‘all that 
is left of yesterday’s much vaunted 
prosperity is the foreign belief that 
France is the only solvent country in 
a bankrupt Europe,” all signs point to 
a continued downward trend. The 
trade balance for 1931 showed a def- 
icit of $471,000,000. Tax collections 
for the nine months since April, 1931, 
were about $47,000,000 less than for 
the corresponding period in 1930. Ac- 
cording to Deputy La Moureux, the 
budget of 1932 will have a deficit of 
$160,000,000. 

French protectionist policy goes on 
apace, however, and during January 
it was directed against the United 
States when the quota of imported ra- 
dios was reduced by three-quarters. 
On protest from the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Paris, which hint- 
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ed at discrimination in favor of Hol- 
land and Germany, Minister of Com- 
merce Rollin explained that the decree 
covered a period of only three months 
and that American interests would be 
safeguarded during the subsequent 
period. 


BELGIAN LANGUAGE QUESTION 


The language question came up 
again before the Belgian Chamber on 
Jan. 20. The new bill, which super- 
sedes the present one presented nine 
months ago by the Jaspar Cabinet, is 
based on the principle of territoriality 
of languages, except for the region of 
greater Brussels, which is dealt with 
in a special statute. All the speakers 
but one approved the new bill—Jules 
Destrée for the Socialists, M. Deschry- 
ver for the Right and M. Jennissen 
for the Liberal Walloons. M. Carpen- 
tier, Liberal representative of Liége, 
on the other hand, condemned it as 
making possible increased Flemish in- 
fluence in Brussels and as widening 
the gap already existing between the 


two racial groups of the country. 


BELGIAN ATTACKS ON THE 
UNITED STATES 


During the first weeks of January 
some Belgian papers, including the re- 
spected Liberal journal Indépendence 
Belge, attacked the United States be- 
cause of the attitude of Congress on 
the question of interallied debts and 
reparations. Since these attacks soon 
assumed the character of a veritable 
campaign of vilification which did not 
spare even the President, Hugh S. 
Gibson, American Ambassador, was 
instructed to file a protest with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Paul Hy- 
mans. The latter thereupon apologized 
saying that the press did not repre- 
sent the official Belgian attitude. 
Several newspapers later protested 
against what the Socialist paper Le 
Peuple called “the astonishing step” of 
the American representative while 
others carried indignant comment on 
what they regarded as American in- 
terference with the Belgian press. 














German Presidential Issues 
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ARLY in January Chancellor 
Bruening suggested informally 
to all the German party leaders 

that they agree to have the Reichstag 
extend the Presidency of General von 
Hindenburg beyond the seven-year 
term which expires this Spring. Many 
of the leaders favored this proposal 
for sparing the country the cost and 
excitement of a Presidential election 
in a time of political and economic 
distress. It would keep in power a lit- 
tle longer the aged man who has used 
his prestige and influence so wisely 
to preserve the republic and to help 
Germany out of her financial difficul- 
ties. 

Adolf Hitler, however, after delay- 
ing his answer for more than a week, 
issued on Jan. 17 a long and somewhat 
irrelevant open letter to the Chancel- 
lor, rejecting the proposal. The Na- 
tional Socialist dictator declared that 
his reasons were both political and 
constitutional. “The Weimar Constitu- 
tion,” he said, “is the legal basis of 
the republic. Article I states that 
Germany is a republic deriving all 
power from the people. Article XLI 
states that the President shall be 
chosen by the entire electorate. To 
substitute the Reichstag’s verdict for 
the people’s voice would be a manifest 
contradiction of the Constitution.” As 
Hitler has often attacked the Weimar 
Constitution and its framers, it now 
seemed a little paradoxical for him, as 
was pointed out with some hilarity by 
his political opponents, to come for- 
ward as its ardent champion. Hitler 
continued his statement with a long, 
rambling attack on the Bruening Gov- 
ernment, and attempted to saddle the 
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moderate parties, rather than the 
treaty of Versailles, with responsi- 
bility for all the difficulties from 
which Germany has suffered for thir- 
teen years. 

Replying to Hitler on Jan. 23 Brue- 
ning incisively repudiated his political 
arguments as irrelevant and prompt- 
ed by partisan instead of patriotic 
considerations, Bruening declared: 
“Whereas my suggestion in the matter 
of the Presidency was dictated ex- 
clusively by a non-partisan standpoint 
concerned only with the whole nation, 
you oppose to it, exclusively from 
your partisan National Socialist view- 
point, a dissertation on post-war de- 
velopments, indulging in generalities 
and even ignoring the most important 
events of the period. You refer the 
cause of Germany’s distress to domes- 
tic political conditions, but it is almost 
universally accepted that a fact in 
foreign relations—the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, with its political, economic and 
financial injustice and lack of reason 
—has been the cause of Germany’s 
troubles, and also, to a great extent, 
the troubles of the world. I can only 
deplore the fact that in this critical 
juncture you do not yourself draw the 
self-evident inferences.” As the Hitler 
and Communist opposition in the 
Reichstag would have defeated the 
two-thirds vote necessary to extend 
Hindenburg’s term, other methods 
had to be considered. 

One of these methods was a mon- 
ster pétition to the President that he 
should use the emergency Article 
XLVIII of the Constitution to decree 
a prolongation of his own term. This 
Hindenburg refused to do, and on 














Feb. 15 he made the following an- 
nouncement: “I have decided to place 
myself at the people’s disposal for 
re-election. The circumstance that the 
appeal did not come to me from a 
party but from the broad masses of 
the people, makes me regard it as a 
duty to declare myself in readiness.” 
The only other candidate so far is the 
Communist, Ernst Thaelmann. The 
election has been set for March 13. 


BRUENING AT GENEVA 


The German Chancellor’s speech at 
the Geneva disarmament conference 
on Feb. 9 pleased every shade of Ger- 
man political opinion at home by its 
unequivocal enunciation of equality of 
rights and security as fundamental to 
Germany’s position toward disarma- 
ment. The Democratic Berliner Tage- 
blatt applauded the Chancellor’s mod- 
eration of statement throughout and 
his unprovocative, dignified reference 
to the necessity of liquidating the eco- 
nomic aftermath of the war, as well 
as reducing armaments. The Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung said: “His ad- 
dress was so dextrously composed 
that its author can claim that every 
problem is in germ included in it. But 
one may ask: Why allusions instead 
of a full text? Why such emphasis 
and real energy in enunciating prin- 
ciples and so much caution in their 
application and practical demands?” 

In Republican circles close to the 
government the impression prevailed 
that Dr, Bruening’s marked restraint 
and graciousness in referring to what 
are the sorest points in Germany’s 
international relations not only re- 
flected his temperament but that it 
was in line with a carefully thought- 
out tactical procedure to open the 
way for a conference on reparations 
without arousing antagonism. 


GERMAN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Unemployment in Germany has con- 
tinued to rise rapidly this Winter, 
until on Jan. 31 it reached the unpre- 
cedented figure of 6,641,000. 
Germany’s industrial output during 
1931 declined in value to 75 per cent 
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of the total for 1930 and to 42 per cent 
of that of 1928. The gross value of 
her industrial output is officially esti- 
mated for these three years, respec- 
tively, at $12,000,000,000, $16,000,- 
000,000 and $21,000,000,000. Measured 
by quantity, industrial goods pro- 
duced during 1931 were 37 per cent 
below 1928. Since that year the heav- 
iest decline has been in manufactured 
consumption goods, especially textiles, 
shoes and paper. 

During 1931, however, Germany en- 
joyed, for various exceptional and 
temporary reasons, a larger favorable 
balance of trade than in any year 
since the war, greater, in fact, than 
for many years before the war. It 
amounted to $707,000,000. Under nor- 
mal conditions this would have been 
almost enough to pay both the repa- 
ration annuity and the interest on the 
private debt. But although the surplus 
of exports over imports was thus un- 
precedentedly large in 1931, it will be 
seen from the following figures that 
the total exports and imports in 1931 
were both far below those of the pre- 
ceding years (figures in millions of 
marks) : 





Exports Imports Balance 
DOR ids cacneswes 10,097 10,770 — 673 


Hh BOO CEP ECE CEE 10,219 14,143 —3,924 
eR ade Sols aeaise 12,421 13,650 —1,229 
MN sof ara occ aeo e 12,482 13,435 + 47 
Pee ss oie slate aiere- 12,030 10,200 +1,830 
BOR cccccccicasas 9,597 6,631 +2,967 


The export surplus of 1931 is admit- 
tedly due in part to the prevailing low 
world prices of imported commodities 
and in part to the automatic effect of 
short-term debt repayments in check- 
ing imports and fostering exports. An 
increase of 77 per cent in sales to 
Russia and the hastening of exports 
to Great Britain and other countries 
before their new tariffs became effec- 
tive go toward explaining the favor- 
able balance. Other complex factors, 
all more or less temporary and excep- 
tional, must be included, so that Ger- 
many cannot be expected to enjoy a 
similar favorable balance of trade in 
the years immediately ahead. Hence, 
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she will not be able to pay both repa- 
rations and the interest on the private 
debt. Depreciation in foreign curren- 
cies, especially in Great Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries, as well as 
the new foreign tariffs, will tend to 
reduce German exports in the future. 

Receipts from taxation by the Reich 
in the first nine months of the finan- 
cial year were $1,184,250,000. Since 
the estimate for the whole year was 
$2,028,000,000, there is a proportional 
deficit to date of $86,500,000. This, 
however, may be made good in the 
fourth quarter, which normally wit- 
nesses the largest receipts. Although 
this reflects a fairly balanced budget 
for the fiscal year, it does not take 
account of the deficits carried over 
from the preceding years; these would 
bring the total existing deficit to over 
$250,000,000. 

The index of wholesale German 


prices on Jan. 27, based on 100 as the 
average of 1913, was 99.7 per cent. 
This compared with 102.9 one month 


previously and with 105.7 two months 
previously. The cost of living index 
during January was 124.5, as against 
130.4 in December. The drop of about 
6 per cent was mainly the result of 
Bruening’s drastic price-cutting de- 
cree of Dec. 8, 1931. (See January 
CURRENT History, page 606.) Dr. Karl 
Goerdeler, the Price Commissioner, 
declared that this decline was as much 
as he had expected would be possible 
during the first month, but that he is 
not yet satisfied. He hopes to improve 
still further the relation between pur- 
chasing power and prices. 

The foreign exchange value of the 
mark has risen slightly during recent 
months, being close to par, 23.8 cents. 
But the Reichsbank has continued to 
lose gold steadily, so that its total 
gold holdings on Feb. 9 had declined 
to $232,000,000, as compared with 
$578,000,000 on June 2, 1931, the 
highest figure for that year, and with 
$657,250,000 on Jan. 7, 1929, the 
highest since the war. This drain of 
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gold has reduced the coverage for out- 
standing paper money to 25 per cent, 
which is almost the lowest ratio in its 
history. The minimum legal ratio, un- 
til reduced by Bruening’s emergency 
decree in the Summer of 1931, was 
40 per cent. But there is no serious 
fear that Germany is likely to follow 
the example of Great Britain and go 
off the gold standard. 


The most cheerful item in Ger- 
many’s economic condition has been 
the growth of her mercantile marine. 
In spite of its reduction to about 700,- 
000 gross tons by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the forced surrender of 
all her transatlantic liners, Germany 
has brought about an amazing recov- 
ery. Today her tonnage totals 4,254,- 
000 tons. This includes such ships as 
the Bremen and the Europa, which are 
among the fastest and most profitable 
liners afloat. 


NEW AUSTRIAN CABINET 


The Austrian Cabinet resigned on 
Jan. 27 because of friction with Dr, 
Schober, the Vice Chancellor and For- 
eign Minister. Chancellor Buresch, 
who was requested by President 
Miklas to form a new government, 
announced his Cabinet a couple of days 
later. The new Cabinet is a minority 
group, formed entirely from the Cler- 
ical party. 

Austria’s economic condition is even 
worse than that of Germany. Unem- 
ployment, stagnation in trade and in- 
dustry, tariff walls and financial dif- 
ficulties all contribute to the distress. 
The gold and foreign exchange cover- 
age of the Austrian paper circulation 
fell on Feb. 4 below the legal mini- 
mum of 24, to 23.1 per cent. Simulta- 
neously with this admission came the 
anouncement, long forecast, of the 
resignation of Dr. Reisch from the 
presidency of the Austrian National 
Bank. In his place was appointed Vic- 
tor Kienboeck, former Finance Min- 
ister, and the right-hand man of Mgr. 
Seipel. 





Spain’s Expulsion of the Jesuits 
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in Spain during January was 

the dissolution by the State of 
the Society of Jesus and the seizure 
of its property. The decree dissolving 
the order was signed on Jan. 23 by 
President Zamora and published the 
following day in the official gazette. 
This decree brings to an end the legal 
existence of “the Company of Jesus, 
born in the little town of Manresa, 
where Ignatius Loyola wrote his 
spiritual exercises” 400 years ago. 
“The Company of Jesus,’ says the 
decree, “is hereby dissolved through- 
out Spanish territory. * * * The 
State henceforth does not recognize 
any religious or legal rights for it as 
an order.” Jesuits are forbidden to 
form congregations or “to live in 
brotherhoods, either in public or pri- 
vate manner.” 

All property of the order becomes 
the possession of the Spanish State, 
which shall use it for charitable or 
educational purposes. The property 
seized is estimated at $30,000,000, and 
a special committee, composed of one 
representative from each Ministry, is 
made responsible for its confiscation 
and administration. The remainder of 
the wealth of the order, amounting, 
it is thought, to $70,000,000, is in the 
name of private individuals and there- 
fore cannot be confiscated. In response 
to the decree, hundreds of Jesuits 
left Spain for Belgium, Italy, South 
America and the United States. 

Apart from this move against the 
Church, the religious situation seems 
to have quieted down, even the 
Bishops formally announcing their ac- 
ceptance of the republic. Ever since 
the establishment of the republic, 


Prise the most striking event 


Mgr. Tedeschini, the Papal Nuncio, 
who has been the official head of the 
Spanish Church since the resignation 
of Cardinal Pedro Segura y Saenz, 
the Primate, has been urging the 
clergy to accept the republic and the 
new civil authority, and then to offer 
a stout resistance through constitu- 
tional means to enactments hostile to 
the Church. In both respects he has 
finally been successful, and on Jan. 7 
he issued a formal statement declar- 
ing that “the entire Spanish epis- 
copacy to a man has accepted the 
Vatican policy with regard to the 
Church in Spain.” Recognition of the 
existing government does not, there- 
fore, mean the acceptance of its pol- 
icies, and everywhere the Church is 
organizing to fight the establishment 
of lay education, the new divorce 
laws, the limitations upon the religious 
orders and the dissolution of the 
Jesuits. 

In the meantime there continued 
to be sporadic encounters between 
Socialists and Communists on the 
one hand and Catholic Nationalists, 
notably in the Basque region, on the 
other. For instance, four Socialist Re- 
publicans were killed on Jan. 17 in a 
fight between the two groups at 
Bilbao. The next day the Socialists, 
aided by the Communists, proclaimed 
a “united workers’ front” and inau- 
gurated a protest strike, which com- 
pletely stopped all work in Spain’s 
third largest city. At the same time 
they attacked the headquarters of 
Accion Nacional and tried to set 
churches and monasteries on fire. 

These disorders were, however, only 
preliminary to a general strike by the 
Communists in an effort to seize 
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power. Many Red agitators had ar- 
rived from France and elsewhere 
early in the month. Syndicalist propa- 
ganda was spread throughout all 
parts of the country, especially in 
Catalonia. Addressing the Cortes on 
Jan, 25, the Minister of the Interior, 
Quiroga, said: “I have been in touch 
with foreign authorities who gave me 
as early as Jan. 9 complete details 
about the nation-wide movement 
planned for Jan. 25.” On Jan. 21 the 
red flag was raised in scores of towns 
in the Cardenas and Llobregat valleys 
of Catalonia, telephone and telegraph 
wires were cut and many communities 
isolated, among them Manresa, the 
birthplace of the Society of Jesus. 
But the government had taken ample 
precautions. With remarkable swift- 
ness regular troops, cooperating with 
the civil guard, crushed the uprisings 
which the Syndicalists hoped would 
gradually envelop not only Catalonia 
but all Spain. In Barcelona the Syndi- 
cato Unico had actually made all ar- 
rangements to take over the indus- 
tries. The same fate met the attempted 
uprising in the agricultural areas of 
Andalusia, where propaganda had 
been widely disseminated. Over 300 
leaders were arrested there and, to- 
gether with prisoners from Catalonia 
and Madrid, sent to the Fuente Ven- 
tura prison. 

Preoccupied with the activities of 
the Reds and the dissolution of the 
Jesuit order, the government wisely 
decided to avoid stirring up opposi- 
tion in another quarter by postponing 
action on the proposed land reforms 
advocated by the Socialists. Neverthe- 
less, on Jan. 28 it issued a decree to 
compel landowners to hire laborers 
on “undermanned” properties under 
penalty of losing their land. The effect 
of the tariff legislation of the past 
month is still in doubt. In the mean- 
time the peseta dropped to a new 
low of 12.78 to the dollar. 

Many friends of Ambassador Sal- 
vador de Madariaga have expressed 
their regret at his withdrawal from 
the embassy at Washington. He is 
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going as Ambassador to Paris, and 
Juan Cardenas, at present in Tokyo, 
is to be his successor in this country, 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN ITALY 


The Fascist fight against unem- 
ployment has attracted much atten- 
tion. The numbers of unemployed con- 
tinued to increase steadily during De- 
cember and January, reaching over 
1,000,000, the highest in Italian his- 
tory. Of the 980,000 jobless at the 
first of the year, 750,000 were men 
and 223,000 women, the greatest num- 
ber being in the building trades and 
in agriculture. Of the total only about 
250,000 are entitled to the somewhat 
limited unemployment insurance ben- 
efits under the Italian law, the gov- 
ernment adhering strictly to what is 
sometimes called a no-dole policy. 
Hence 750,000 have to be cared for 
through private charity, national or 
local, and by employment on public 
works. 

Fortunately, the Fascist party, with 
its highly centralized direction, is ad- 
mirably adapted to the needs of re- 
lief work. Mussolini himself has in- 
jected the enthusiasm of his own 
dynamic personality into the cause, 
announcing to the new directorate of 
the Fascist party that “the entire 
Fascist organization should be mobil- 
ized for the relief of unemployment, 
which is the major task to which the 
party must apply all its energies dur- 
ing the Winter.” In addition, a wide- 
spread propaganda for charitable ef- 
fort has been developed, while pres- 
sure is also being brought to bear 
upon municipal and provincial au- 
thorities to undertake public con- 
struction work wherever possible, 
though many of them have already 
exhausted their credit. Communal 
kitchens have been set up in many 
places and a practical turn given to 
the work in some quarters by the sale 
of meal coupons to persons of modest 
means, who can distribute them to the 
needy as occasion arises. In view of 
the cheapness of agricultural prod- 
ucts, excellent meals are supplied in 
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this fashion at a cost of from 3 to 5 
cents. 

Closely associated with the unem- 
ployment problem is the Italian eco- 
nomic situation as a whole, and in 
this respect Italy, like the rest of the 
world, shows no signs of improvement. 
The curve of prices is still downward, 
though not as markedly so as hereto- 
fore. The industrial output for 1931 
fell materially below that of 1930, in 
some cases aS much as 50 per cent. 
On the other hand, the government’s 
effort to increase the consumption of 
Italian products and to stimulate ex- 


port trade has been quite successful. 


For the third month in succession 
the foreign balance has been favor- 
able. In December imports decreased 
over 40 per cent, while the exports 
recorded a loss of less than 6 per 
cent. Taking the trade of 1930 as a 
whole, imports decreased 40 per cent 
as against a 17 per cent decline in 
exports. The showing for 1931 is even 
more remarkable, the import surplus 
being reduced 70 per cent from an 
adverse balance of 5,209,000,000 lire 
[about $270,000,000] in 1930 to one 
of 1,584,000,000 [about $83,000,000]. 
On the basis of the physical volume 
of the foreign trade it is estimated 
that the exports increased, despite 
the higher tariffs abroad, and on the 
basis of wholesale prices Italian ex- 
ports are also holding their own. 

The part taken by the authorities 
in bringing this about is considerable. 
The cooperatives can arrange wage 
and salary adjustments quickly. 
Mergers and agreements in response 
to national needs are put into effect 
by decree. On Jan. 16, for example, 
the government, unable to bring about 
a renewal of the voluntary consortium 
on production and prices which had 
come to an end on Dec. 31, decreed 
a compulsory consortium of all steel 
producers of the country. Production 
and sales are arranged by the mem- 
bers. When they cannot agree the 
Fascist Confederation of Industry 
makes the decision, from which there 
is no appeal. 
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The month also witnessed the de- 
velopment of the merger of Italy’s 
two most powerful shipping organiza- 
tions into the Italia Company, which 
the Lloyd Sabaudo Line is expected 
to join in the near future. The first 
ship of the combine, the Augusto, 
sailed for the West Indies on Jan. 12 
flying the new flag, which appro- 
priately combines the emblems of 
Genoa and Trieste—a red cross of 
St. George on a white field, and the 
white lily of Trieste on a red field. 

The national budget for 1932-33, 
which goes into effect at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, July 1, has 
been fixed at $1,055,000,000, but since 
the estimated revenues are only $979,- 
000,000, the government reserves the 
right to revise expenditures in the 
light of the $76,000,000 deficit. That 
drastic economies are already re- 
flected in the proposed budget is seen 
in the fact that the expenditure of the 
Ministry of War shows a total reduc- 
tion of $3,500,000 as compared with 
that of the previous year. 

The conclusion of the war in Trip- 
oli, begun in 1911, has made possible 
much of this considerable reduction. 
On Jan. 26 Marshal Badoglio, the 
military governor of Libya, reported 
officially that the provinces of Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica have now been entirely 
pacified, and asked for “a more vigor- 
ous policy toward civil progress in 
the two colonies.” 


ITALY AND THE VATICAN 


Relations between Italy and the 
Vatican have been most cordial, as is 
evidenced by the bestowal of the Su- 
preme Order of Christ, the highest 
decoration the Holy See has to give, 
on King Victor Emmanuel and on 
Crown Prince Humbert, and of the 
Order of the Golden Spur upon Mus- 
solini. The Papal Nuncio also called 
on Signor Dino Grandi, the Foreign 
Minister, and presented him with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Pius IX. 
Mussolini himself made his first visit 
to the Pope on Feb. 11, a ceremony 
reported to mark the final sealing of 
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amicable relations between the Church 
and the State. Shortly before, the 
Pope, through new instructions to the 
Bishops, had limited still further the 
scope of the Catholic Action Society 
in Italy. 

Of general world interest is the 
decree of the Congregation of the 
Holy Office on Feb. 5, forbidding 
mixed marriages unless the children 
are to be reared in the Catholic faith. 

During the month new cracks ap- 
peared in the walls of the Vatican 
library. The report of the engineers 
revealed that structural defects had 
been known to exist for a long time. 
The most recent official statement, 
that by Frederico Mannucci, for many 
years the chief of the technical and 
engineering staff of the Vatican, lays 
the blame on a slow earth slide in 
the Vatican City. The Papal Palace, 
in which the Vatican library is placed, 
was built 400 years ago and houses 
valuable books, jewels and tapestries. 
It is almost 1,000 feet long and covers 
thirteen acres. The Pope lives in an 
adjoining building, built on solid rock 
—one which is not affected by earth 
movements. 

Considerable excitement was caused 
on Feb. 13 when a bomb was found 
near the central altar of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in a supposed plot against 
Pope Pius XI or Premier Mussolini 
who appeared there only a few days 
before. On Feb. 15 it was reported 
that a cablegram from across the At- 
lantic—whether from North America 
or South America, it was not disclosed 
—had directed the Vatican authorities 
to the exact spot. The bomb was re- 
moved and safely exploded with a ter- 
rific blast. This was the second 
bombing attempt within a year, an 
explosive package having been found 
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in St. Peter’s last Summer and dis- 
charged in the grounds without injury, 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE ENTENTE 


The close relationship between Por. 
tugal and Great Britain is well known. 
For centuries they have been close 
allies. Additional proof of this ap- 
peared during the recent visit of the 
British fleet to Lisbon and in the 
decline of the escudo in direct ratio 
to the fall in sterling. The escudo 
having been stabilized upon the Brit- 
ish pound, Portuguese currency suf- 
fered a direct loss of about one-third 
after Great Britain went off the gold 
standard. This contributed consider- 
ably to the discontent which mani- 
fested itself during January in sev- 
eral minor uprisings and plots against 
the Carmona Government. On Jan. 5 
200 persons were arrested in connec- 
tion with the seizure of bombs, rifles 
and dynamite at Oporto. Ten days 
later a plot to assassinate President 
Carmona and Finance Minister Oli- 
veira was discovered. As the time for 
the uprising planned by the Reds in 
Spain approached, many signs of 
Communist activity appeared in Por- 
tugal, but the government was well 
prepared, and the movement was 
easily suppressed before it got under 
way. Whether the British fleet was 
sent to Lisbon to offset the influence 
of the extremists in Portugal and in 
Spain is a matter of conjecture. The 
foreign press devoted a good deal of 
attention to British concern over Por- 
tugal’s extensive colonial possessions. 

It is reported from Goa, in Por- 
tuguese India, that 2,000,000 pilgrims 
kissed the feet of St. Francis Xavier, 
who died in 1552. His embalmed body, 
which had been exposed for forty 
days, was replaced in the silver coffin 
to await the passage of another dec- 
ade before being again displayed. 








Peace Policy of the Little Entente 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin; Current History Associate 


Rumanian Foreign Minister, to 

Prague on Jan. 19-21 received 
a good deal of attention from the 
Czechoslovak press. In the light of his 
visits to Belgrade last October and to 
Warsaw early in the present year, his 
sojourn at Prague as guest of Presi- 
dent Masaryk was accepted not only 
as indicating anew the stability and 
vitality of the Little Entente, but also 
as evidence of a tendency to whole- 
some cooperation between the Entente 
States and Poland. In Prague, as in 
Belgrade and Warsaw, Prince Ghika 
strongly reaffirmed Rumania’s belief 
in the utility of the Entente and in 
the importance of the réle played by 
the three cooperating States in inter- 
national affairs. 

“The Prague meeting,” commented 
the Central European Observer, “sig- 
nifies that the foreign policy of the 
Little Entente is built upon premises 
of the safeguarding of peace and the 
peace treaties, that it has no aggres- 
sive aim and that on the eve of the 
Disarmament Conference, which is to 
strengthen peace, the member States 
of the Little Entente are determined 
to embark on this fateful stage hand 
in hand in the knowledge that peace 
depends on the inviolability of the 
present-day frontiers and upon the 
peace treaties.” Further evidence of 
Little Entente solidarity was seen in 
the meeting of their foreign ministers 
at Montreux, on Jan. 22, to determine 
the position that they should take at 
the Disarmament Conference. 


CZECHOSLOVAK CONDITIONS 


For various reasons, Czechoslovakia 
remained almost untouched by the 
world economic crisis until 1931. There 
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was a slight downward tendency in 
1930, but the decline was not such as 
to cause great concern. In the past 
twelve months, however, exports and 
imports have dropped sharply, and the 
unemployment figures have trebled. 
Furthermore, as a result of the effect 
on the country’s trade of the financial 
restrictions of Czechoslovakia’s neigh- 
bors, the Ministry of Finance has had 
to restrict allotment of foreign ex- 
change for import payments. All ap- 
plications for foreign exchange must 
be for vital necessities, such as food- 
stuffs, and are subject to rigorous ex- 
amination by a commission of experts, 
who forward their recommendations 
to the National Bank. 

As recounted in its leading press 
organ, Rudé Prdvo (Red Rights), the 
Czechoslovak Communist party di- 
rected during 1931 a total of 200 
strikes, affecting some 35,000 work- 
ers. In cases where the initiative was 
not taken by the party, encourage- 
ment and assistance were extended. 


POLISH DIPLOMACY 


During the months preceding the 
Disarmament Conference, Polish di- 
plomacy made common cause with 
France in behalf of security before 
disarmament and in opposition to re- 
vision of the peace treaties. Security 
has always been the crucial problem 
of Warsaw’s foreign policy, and prac- 
tically all branches of the country’s 
press have been insistent that secu- 
rity and disarmament be considered at 
Geneva as two inseparable aspects of 
a single question. Poland has been the 
strongest supporter of the Geneva 
protocol and its basic principle of 
sanctions. 

The signing of the non-aggression 
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pact between Poland and Russia on 
Jan. 26 (see Professor Furniss’s ar- 
ticle, page 877 of this issue) aroused 
considerable opposition both in Poland 
and in France. In Paris, newspapers 
like the Journal des Débats maintained 
that a treaty signed with the Soviet 
Union is meaningless because Moscow 
will never respect it. The initialing of 
the treaty by Poland was preceded by 
a visit of the Rumanian Foreign Min- 
ister to Warsaw, on Jan. 8-9, for a 
discussion of the bearing which the 
contemplated agreement would have 
upon Russo - Rumanian relations. 
Poland and Rumania are bound to- 
gether by a military convention, a 
mutual guarantee pact, an arbitration 
treaty and many other conventions. 
As a result, in the early discussion of 
a Russo-Polish pact, the tension be- 
tween Russia and Rumania offered 
many difficulties. 


BREST-LITOVSK TRIAL 


Ten of the eleven defendants in the 
Brest-Litovsk trial were on Jan. 13 
found guilty of plotting to overthrow 
the Polish Government and were 
sentenced to terms of from one to 
three years at hard labor. Vincent 
Witos, leader of the Peasant party 
and three times Prime Minister, was 
sentenced to one and one-half years’ 
imprisonment, a minimum sentence 
earned by his distinguished services 
to his country in the past, notably 
during the war with the Bolsheviki in 
1920. Demonstrations in Brest-Litovsk 
and Warsaw in behalf of the con- 
demned persons after announcement 
of the verdict resulted in sharp 
clashes between their sympathizers 
and the police. Opposition deputies 
among the convicted were loudly 
cheered when they appeared at a 
plenary meeting of Parliament on Jan. 
15, and it was necessary to suspend 
the sitting in order to end the demon- 
stration. 

In a parliamentary committee which 
is discussing constitutional reform 
Deputy Matakiewcz has demanded 
that a monarchy be established, and 
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Prince Radziwill, who is known like- 
wise to favor a monarchy, has pro- 
posed that the President of the Polish 
Republic be elected for life. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF 
HUNGARY 


Count Stephen Bethlen, former Hun- 
garian Premier, visited Premier Mus- 
solini in Rome in the middle of Janu- 
ary, thereby causing considerable po- 
litical speculation. At the time the 
visit was described as purely personal 
and private, and the communiqué tell- 
ing of the Count’s interviews with the 
Italian Premier were colorless. It was 
understood, however, that, by direc- 
tion of the Budapest Government, the 
former Premier inquired into the Ital- 
ian attitude toward the Confederation 
of Danubian States proposed by 
Czechoslovakia as a solution of Cen- 
tral European economic problems, and 
also toward the recent Franco-Hun- 
garian rapprochement—to both of 
which, it was gathered, the Italian 
Government offers no objection. The 
surmise that closer Italo-Hungarian 
trade relations were also discussed 
was confirmed by an announcement 
on Jan. 14 that Baron Sztereny, for- 
mer Hungarian Minister of Com- 
merce, was about to visit Rome. 

Although out of office, Count Beth- 
len is credited with being still the 
strongest factor in determining Hun- 
garian foreign policy, which he guided 
for ten years. Under him, that policy 
always has been oriented toward Italy. 
That he intends it to remain so is in- 
dicated by the cold water which he 
poured on the last endorsement of the 
Danubian cooperation by Dr. Benes, 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister. 
Count Bethlen has steadfastly op- 
posed any plan for Danubian coopera- 
tion that does not include Italy. 


HUNGARIAN FINANCES 


It was announced on Jan. 17 that a 
committee of New York bankers, in 
charge of working out a “standstill” 
agreement between American creditor 
banks and Hungarian debtor banks, 
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had abandoned further efforts be- 
cause the Hungarian banks had noti- 
fied them that they would not have 
sufficient exchange to pay the inter- 
est and commissions on the short 
term debts due to American bankers. 
When, toward the close of 1931, Hun- 
gary declared a moratorium on most 
of its foreign debts, the short term 
loans of foreign bankers were ex- 
cepted, on the assumption that a six 
months’ “standstill” agreement con- 
cerning them would be reached. The 
amount of American short term 
credits to Hungary is estimated at 
$35,000,000. As a result of the failure 
of the “standstill” agreement, it is un- 
derstood that the American banks 
have decided to refuse to honor checks 
drawn upon them by the Hungarian 
bankers. 

Returning to Budapest from Geneva 
on Jan. 19, Finance Minister Koranyi 
reported that a proposed financial 
committee of the League of Nations 
to aid Hungary’s foreign creditors 
would form a national financial com- 
mittee which would send delegates to 
an international committee to be 
formed under the guidance of neutral 
experts. This international committee 
would be expected to negotiate with 
Hungary a general settlement of her 
foreign debts, amounting, in all, to 
$715,000,000. 


NEW YUGOSLAV CABINET 


Recurring riots in Yugoslavia by stu- 
dents at Zagreb and other university 
centres, and also by Bosnian and Dal- 
matian peasants, are interpreted as 
only the latest eruptions of the 
smoldering dissatisfaction with the 
dictatorship—whether undisguised or 
dressed up in its present pseudo- 
parliamentary forms—under which 
the nation has been living for the past 
three years. That there is a growing 
disposition to appease public dissatis- 
faction by cautious steps in the direc- 
tion of democracy was apparent in the 
reconstruction of the Zinkovich Cabi- 
net in early January. In the decree 
announcing the personnel of the new 
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government it was emphasized that, 
with the exception of the Ministers 
of War and Finance—selected as ex- 
perts—all the newly-appointed Min- 
isters were parliamentary deputies. 
Outsiders observed that all seemed to 
have been chosen as representatives of 
the different groups—once compris- 
ing separate parties—now included in 
the Radical Farmers Democratic 
party, which under the election laws 
is the only party allowed to exist in 
the present Parliament. The reconsti- 
tuted government thus seemed to sig- 
nify, despite the arbitrary one-sided- 
ness of the general elections behind 
it, a definite tendency in the direc- 
tion of free political institutions. In 
some quarters it was predicted that 
new general elections in which the 
Opposition groups would be allowed to 
participate would take place within a 
year or two. 


RUMANIA’S ECONOMIC PLIGHT 


The fall of the Jorga Government 
in Rumania was forecast on Feb. 10 
when Nicolas Titulescu, Rumanian 
Minister to London, was recalled to 
Bucharest by King Carol. The situ- 
ation of the government has been im- 
possible since the recent refusal of 
the Liberals to support Professor 
Jorga and his Cabinet. Under the 
semi-dictatorial Jorga régime the eco- 
nomic condition of the country has 
grown steadily worse, and it is as- 
sumed that M. Titulescu would have 
little difficulty in forming a national 
concentration government. 

Prince Nicholas arrived incognito 
in Paris on Jan. 17 to begin the same 
sort of exile once experienced by his 
brother, King Carol. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, the former Mme. 
Jana Lucia Deletz. 


BULGARIA’S FINANCIAL STRAIN 


The end of Bulgaria’s payment of 
reparations was announced on Feb. 8 
by Minister of Agriculture Gutchev 
when he declared that the country 
would no longer pay reparations “un- 
der any consideration, for any reason 
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or in any form.” It is understood that 
Premier Muschanov has told the 
finance committee of the League of 
Nations that Bulgaria will have to 
seek a moratorium unless foreign aid 
is received immediately. 

A month earlier, on Jan. 8, Premier 
Muschanov told newspaper correspon- 
dents that in default of foreign finan- 
cial assistance Bulgaria would be 
compelled to join the ranks of Euro- 
pean States which have served notice 
of their inability to meet their obli- 
gations abroad. Four days later a 
Sofia dispatch reported that as the 
reserve of the National Bank for 
coverage of notes had declined to 34 
per cent, a Cabinet council had de- 
cided to demand a moratorium for all 
foreign debts of the country. In a 
communiqué on Jan. 14 the Premier 
denied that “anything concrete” had 
been decided upon, but reiterated that 
the country’s financial position was 
so grave and its lack of foreign ex- 
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change so serious that only prompt 
and generous help from the League 
of Nations could avert default, 
whether or not accompanied by for. 
mal declaration of a moratorium. Bul- 
garia’s total debt to the United States 
is estimated at $27,000,000. 

On the ground that the present 
voluntary system is too expensive, 
Premier Muschanov announced on Jan, 
17 that at the Disarmament Con- 
ference Bulgaria would seek to revert 
to compulsory military service. 


DEATH OF QUEEN SOPHIE 


Former Queen Sophie of Greece, 
youngest sister of the exiled Kaiser 
Wilhelm, died at Frankfort-on-Main 
on Jan. 13 after a long illness. Her 
husband, former King Constantine, 
died in exile at Palermo in 1923. The 
one-time Kaiser and his sister Mar- 
garet, who is married to the Land- 
grave of Hesse, are now the sole sur- 
vivors of the family of Frederick III. 








By JOHN H. WUORINEN 


opened on Jan. 12 with the tra- 
ditional colorful ceremonies, be- 
gan immediately to wrestle with the 
problem of the budget. Felix Hamrin, 
Minister of Finance, on submitting his 
budget which embodied appropria- 
tions of $205,650,000—$13,000,000 less 
than last year—maintained that in 
spite of decreased revenues and in- 
creased outlays for unemployment re- 
lief, the budget would be balanced. He 
proposed higher taxes upon liquor, 
tobacco and automobiles and an emer- 
gency tax upon incomes. Economies 
were planned by reducing the appro- 
priations for defense and farm relief. 

During the Riksdag budget debate, 
which began on Jan. 18, it was evident 
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that the various political parties were 
satisfied, on the whole, with the gov- 
ernment’s proposals. Mr. Lindman, the 
Conservative leader, objected to the 
contemplated increases in taxes on in- 
come, and recommended measures de- 
signed to reduce imports in order to 
strengthen Sweden’s trade balance. 
Premier Ekman, in reply, pointed out 
that, apart from other things, the ex- 
isting commercial treaty with Ger- 
many, which does not expire till 1933, 
makes it impossible to adopt general 
tariff restrictions. Furthermore, such 
measures would undoubtedly stimu- 
late retaliation by other countries. 
The Premier was supported on this 
point by the Socialist members. 

The government made known on 















Jan. 27 that a council of seventeen ex- 
perts would be appointed to assist the 
Cabinet in safeguarding Sweden’s 
commercial interests. The instructions 
of the council were couched in general 
terms, but it was clearly indicated 
that its function would be to strength- 
en the hand of the government in its 
efforts to deal with present economic 
difficulties. Two days later the gov- 
ernment announced that certain in- 
creases in import duties would be- 
come effective on Feb. 1. Duties on 
foreign automobiles and parts were 
doubled—a measure of significance 
for American manufacturers who have 
furnished, in the past, most of the 
automobiles used in Sweden. 

The requests for unemployment and 
agricultural aid, presented in the 
Riksdag, indicated the widespread 
need for relief. The Socialists have de- 
manded appropriations of $25,000,000, 
three-fourths of which would be used 
for unemployment assistance, while 
the Agrarians have sought $17,000,- 
000 for a farmers’ loan fund and the 
Communists have insisted that about 
the same amount be allocated for gen- 
eral relief measures. 


SCANDINAVIAN COOPERATION 


The Foreign Ministers of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden met in Copen- 
hagen on Jan. 6-7 to discuss ways and 
means for safeguarding the common 
interests of the three countries, espe- 
cially in regard to the general eco- 
nomic and financial measures made 
necessary by the depression. Com- 
ments in the press indicated that the 
proposed cooperation would be placed 
upon a broader basis by the addition 
of Finland and possibly other coun- 
tries. 


AID TO DANISH FARMERS 


Impelled by the continued difficul- 
ties of Danish farmers, especially dur- 
ing recent months, the government 
proposed in the Folketing on Jan. 7 
a partial moratorium for agriculture. 
The bill aims to assist those farmers 
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who own considerable property, but 
who have found themselves unable to 
meet amortization and interest charges 
and consequently are now facing bank- 
ruptcy. On the assumption that the 
present stringency is only temporary, 
and that in the circumstances finan- 
cial relief is both necessary and prop- 
er, the government proposed the post- 
ponement of payments upon loans in 
cases which manifestly deserve aid. 
The law is to remain in force during 
the current year. 

Another measure, designed to safe- 
guard Danish credits, was unanimous- 
ly passed on Jan. 29. All business in 
foreign credits is to be concentrated 
in the Bank of Issue, which will hence- 
forth replace the thirteen institutions 
through which Danish needs for for- 
eign credits have been met. The law 
also prohibits imports which have not 
been approved by the bank. The pas- 
sage of this bill was a direct result of 
the German tariff increases on agri- 
cultural products that went into ef- 
fect in January. Mr. Madesn-Mygdal, 
the leader of the Venstre, maintained 
that the purchase of German goods 
could be prevented by a strict control 
of the German credits needed for the 
purchase of such goods. The law, un- 
less it is extended, will be effective 
only until April 1, 1932. 


THE NORWEGIAN BUDGET 


The speech from the throne at the 
opening of the Norwegian Storthing 
on Jan. 12 dealt almost exclusively 
with economic matters. The new 
budget balances at $91,000,000, $2,- 
375,000 less than the present budget. 
However, the reduction in expendi- 
tures is about twice this amount, since 
provision is made for the $2,387,500 
deficit in the 1930-31 budget. Follow- 
ing a secret session of the Storthing 
on Jan. 13, a decree was issued for 
temporary increases in the present 
tariff rates. The new duties, which 
went into effect on the same day, pro- 
vided for 15 to 20 per cent increases 
on a large number of commodities. It 
was estimated that approximately 
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$2,250,000 would be obtained from 
these increases during the remaining 
six months of the present fiscal year. 


FINNISH LIQUOR LAW 


Acting upon the result of the na- 
tional prohibition referendum held in 
December, 1931, the Finnish Parlia- 
ment passed a new liquor law on Jan. 
30. The law brought to an end thirteen 
years of prohibition. The bill was 
signed by President Svinhufvud on 
Feb. 9 and will become effective on 
April 5 of this year. The law provides 
for the sale of strong drink, but 
only under strict government control. 
Liquor traffic will be supervised by a 
board of eleven members, appointed 
by the government, and sales will be 
permitted only on weekdays; 35 per 
cent of the profits of the trade is to 
be spent for “temperance purposes.” 
While the system of control resembles 
the Swe ’sh Bratt system, there will 
be no limitation upon individual pur- 
chases. 

The Russo-Finnish non-aggression 
treaty was signed in Helsinki on Jan. 
21. The treaty was hailed with satis- 
faction by the press in Finland, al- 
though the conservative Uusi Suomi 
expressed surprise that the “pact does 
not contain provisions against sedi- 
tious Red propaganda” in Finland. 


THE MEMEL COUP D’ETAT 


An international complication arose 
between Lithuania and Germany on 
Feb. 6 when Otto Boettscher, the 
President of the Diet of the autono- 
mous Memel territory, was arrested 
by Lithuanian authorities. Before the 
war Memel belonged to Germany, but 
by the Treaty of Versailles it was 
ceded to the Allies. The city, which is 
at the mouth of the River Niemen, 
was important to Lithuania and Po- 
land because the river drains and fur- 
nishes transit to a large portion of 
each country. Administered at first 
by French authorities, the territory 
fell to Lithuania in January, 1923, 
when the Lithuanians, apparently 
emulating the Zeligowski coup at 
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Vilna, took over the city and estab- 
lished a provisional government. After 
an investigation under League aus- 
pices a convention was drawn up and 
adopted which established Lithuanian 
sovereignty, but provided considerable 
autonomy for the city in executive 
and legislative matters. The port was 
internationalized. 

Upon the arrest of Mr. Boettscher 
the government of the territory was 
taken over by what newspaper dis- 
patches called the “Council of Greater 
Lithuania.” The arrest was a conse- 
quence of alleged treasonable activi- 
ties on the part of the President of 
the Diet, but appears to mark the cul- 
mination of a prolonged contest be- 
tween Lithuanians and the German 
elements, who comprise a substantial 
part of the population of the territory 
and are in a majority in the city of 
Memel. Both the German population 
in the territory and the government 
and press in Germany showed con- 
siderable uneasiness over the situa- 
tion. In view of the violation of the 
Memel Convention of 1924, action on 
the part of the League of Nations 
was urged. On Feb. 8 the Memel Land- 
bund, the organization of the German 
population in Memel, demanded in a 
letter to President von Hindenburg 
that a popular referendum be held to 
decide the future political status of 
the territory. On the same day a for- 
mal German protest was lodged in 
Kovno by the German Minister. 


HARD TIMES IN ESTONIA 


Since the Fall of 1931, when the 
Estonian Government announced that 
it would do everything in its power to 
maintain the gold standard, strenuous 
efforts have been made to adhere to 
this policy. Imports have been strictly 
limited by government action, salaries 
and wages have been reduced and gen- 
eral government expenditures cur- 
tailed. The results, however, have not 
been altogether satisfactory, and both 
foreign trade and internal business 
have reflected the world-wide depres- 
sion. 
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Against this background one must 
project the economic and other in- 
ternal difficulties which came to the 
fore during January. Mass meetings 
of unemployed were held in Narva, 
Parnu and Tartu on Jan. 10, at which 
demands for instant relief were pre- 
sented. Recently the government has 
taken steps toward the reduction of 
the legal interest rate from 11 to 8 
per cent and, according to reports on 
Jan. 16, stood ready to ease the 
farmers’ situation by proposing that 
needy agrarians be granted a year’s 
moratorium on their debts. 
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The position of the government 
weakened during January until on 
the 29th the Pats Cabinet resigned. 
Two important political developments 
preceded the resignation: the first 
was the establishment of a new agra- 
rian party, composed of the two farm- 
er groups that have hitherto repre- 
sented agricultural interests; the sec- 
ond was a similar coalition effected 
by a section of the Socialists and the 
People’s party. These developments 
deprived the Pats Cabinet of the 
support necessary for its continued 
existence. 


Russia’s Changing Communists 


By EnpGAr S. FuRNISS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University; Current History Associate 


7 NHE anniversary of Lenin’s 
death, Jan. 22, was commemo- 
rated this year as usual with an 
impressive display of devotion to the 

departed leader, culminating in a sol- 

emn procession of pilgrims from all 
parts of the country before his tomb 
in the Red Square in Moscow. These 
ceremonials are of interest to the stu- 
dent of Soviet affairs as evidence of 
the fervor of spirit which dominates 
the Communist party, transforming 
an organization which boasts of its 
hard-headed realism into a religious 
movement possessed of all the emo- 
tional attributes which such move- 
ments acquire. But aside from this, 

Lenin’s Day is a significant event in 

the Soviet calendar. It is a milestone in 

the progress of Communist policy 
which enables us to obtain a more 

vivid picture of the present state of af- 

fairs by throwing current conditions 

into relief against the background of 
recent history. This year in particular 
one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
remarkable change which has occurred 
both within the party and in the coun- 
try at large during the eight years 


which have elapsed since Lenin’s 
death. 

The most striking feature of the 
Communist party in 1932 is the char- 
acter of its leadership. Of the small 
group of old revolutionaries to whom 
Lenin bequeathed his dictatorship in 
1924, only Kalinin, President of the 
Russian Republic, has survived the 
vicissitudes of party strife. The oth- 
ers, by Stalin’s ruthless drive to pow- 
er, have been forced into retirement 
or into the obscurity of petty office. 
Today the inner circle is composed in 
the main of newcomers—the personal 
followers of Stalin. Molotov, Premier 
of the Union; Voroshilov, Commissar 
of War; Kazanovich, Secretary of the 
Moscow Communist party; Kossior 
and Kyrov, Secretaries of the Ukraine 
and Leningrad districts, respectively; 
Andreyev, Commissar of Railways; 
and Rudzutak, President of the Cen- 
tral Control Committee—these men, 
with one or two others of lessér influ- 
ence, control the party and the coun- 
try under the leadership of Stalin, the 
Secretary General. 

As personalities they differ from 
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the old guard who comprised Lenin’s 
general staff; they are opportunistic 
rather than doctrinaire; executive in 
outlook and genius rather than con- 
spiratory; sanguine rather than em- 
bittered. In their hands the Commu- 
nist party has become a thing of dif- 
ferent meaning from the point of view 
of its objectives and methods. The for- 
mer goal of world revolution has been 
displaced by limited objectives of a 
practical nature, all concerned with 
the immediate economic development 
of the country. Oratory, battle cries 
and furtive conspiracy on the Commu- 
nist frontiers in other countries have 
given place to hard work upon the 
business problems of their own land. 
The slogans issued by the Control 
Committee for Lenin’s anniversary 
epitomize this change of outlook: 
“Fulfill the Five-Year Plan in four,” 
“More coal, metal and machines,” 
“Economic independence for the U. S. 
S. R.,” “Labor productivity most im- 
portant for the triumph of the new so- 
cial system.” 


In another regard, also, the Com- 
munist party of 1932 is a different or- 
ganization from that of 1924. It is no 
longer a minute fraction of the politi- 
cally minded citizenry; its base has 
been broadened to include a much 
wider representation of the people. 
At the time of Lenin’s death the party 
roll stood at 440,000. Today, accord- 
ing to the latest published figures, 
the adult party numbers 2,800,000, 
and the two youth parties almost 10,- 
000,000 more. This is about 10 per 
cent of the eligible categories of the 
population—not a large fraction, to be 
sure, but a considerable advance over 
the 14 per cent of eight years ago. 


Moreover, there has been a consid- 
erable change of attitude toward the 
party among great masses of people 
who are not members: The rapid in- 
crease in the number of industrial 
wage earners has shifted the weight 
of the population from the conserva- 
tive peasantry to the city dwellers, 
whose conditions of life make them 
tolerant of Communist teachings. At 
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the same time, the disappearance of 
the Kulaks and the rise of a less tra- 
dition-bound type within the collectiy- 
ist system have had their effect upon 
the general temper of the agrarian 
population. It is a common observa- 
tion of foreigners who have spent 
many years in modern Russia that 
sympathy with the purposes of the 
party and respect for its leaders 
among the non-partisan elements of 
the population are now much more 
widespread than at any time in the 
past. Lenin’s followers were an iso- 
lated group of eccentrics. Stalin’s in- 
termingle with all sections of the peo- 
ple and are representative of the com- 
mon run of humanity. 


The Communist leaders seized the 
opportunity afforded by Lenin’s Day 
to present to the public for the first 
time the outlines of the next Five- 
Year Plan. The general objectives of 
the plan have been approved by the 
Political Bureau, and its details have 
been given extensive consideration by 
the State Planning Commission. Its 
announcement on the eve of the party 
conference indicates that the dozen 
men who wield Soviet authority have 
no misgivings as to their ability to 
pronounce the present plan a success 
or as to their power to arouse the na- 
tion to another gigantic effort. The 
new plan stresses consumers’ needs, 
stipulating that the light industries 
and the food industry must produce by 
1937 three times the output of 1932. 
In agriculture, grain crops are to ex- 
pand by 130,000,000 metric tons, and 
meat and dairy products are to in- 
crease proportionately. This is intend- 
ed, as a secondary matter, to provide . 
an exportable surplus of agrarian 
products, but its primary purpose is 
to contribute to the advancement of 
the standard of living within Russia. 

Contrary to expectation, the plan 
does not subordinate the industriali- 
zation program to this purpose of 
easing the conditions of life within 
the country. Machine construction is 
scheduled to increase to three to three 
and a half times that of the present 
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year; electric power is to rise from 
17,000,000,000 to 100,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours; coal production from 90,- 
000,000 to 250,000,000 tons; pig iron 
production is to increase two and a 
half times; oil production three times. 
The industrial crops of cotton and 
flax are to be doubled, and the output 
of nonferrous metals is to be in- 
creased sufficiently to meet the coun- 
try’s entire need. Similarly, ambitious 
plans ere laid out for the transport in- 
dustries. Within the next five years 
the railway system is to be modern- 
ized and to a large extent electrified, 
and 17,000 miles of new track are to 
be built. Roads and waterways are 
to be improved correspondingly. The 
plan takes account of the important 
problem of training the domestic la- 
bor supply to keep pace with the 
growing demand for skilled techni- 
cians. It is expected that by 1937 the 
Union will be independent of the alien 
expert and the imported manager, 
who are so indispensable to the func- 
tioning of the new industries at the 
present time. To this end a compre- 
hensive scheme of technical education 
is elaborated, and this is described as 
“the most important factor in the suc- 
cessful development of socialism.” 


On examining the details of the pro- 
gram, one can scarcely avoid the im- 
pression that the Soviet leaders are at- 
tempting the impossible. If the fig- 
ures are to be taken literally, the plan 
implies that in many basic depart- 
ments of industry the Soviet Union 
proposes within five years to outstrip 
the most highly industrialized nations 
whose present position is the result of 
decades of continuous progress. The 
completion of the schedules for elec- 
tric power, for example, would place 
the Union ahead of the United States 
in a field in which, at the present time, 
her performance is barely one-eighth 
that of this country. In the sense of 
measuring up fully to the specific re- 
quirements of the control figures it 
seems certain that this new effort of 
the Soviet leaders cannot succeed. In 
the same sense, the present program 
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can be pronounced a failure, for it is 
unquestionably true that this year’s 
schedules of performance are falling 
short of earlier specifications. 

Such predictions of failure, how- 
ever, take account of but one, and 
that the least essential, aspect of the 
problem. The Five-Year Program is 
more than a business undertaking; it 
is a gigantic experiment with a new 
type of social control. Indications of 
its success or failure. which run in 
terms of the statistics of new con- 
struction or of output may have def- 
inite importance. But what is essential 
is that the rulers of the country main- 
tain the principle of planned economy 
and the mechanism of authoritative 
control over individual behavior, em- 
ploying their power to guide the coun- 
try’s development along the general 
lines marked out by their own ideals. 
From this standpoint the experiment 
has not failed, and the character of 
the new Five-Year Plan testifies to its 
success. The objective of a socialized 
economic structure prescribed by 
Communist theory has not been aban- 
doned; the emphasis remains upon a 
rapid industrialization of the nation; 
the exercise of an authoritative con- 
trol which will pervade all depart- 
ments of human behavior and rela- 
tionships is to increase rather than 
diminish. 

SOVIET FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In the sphere of foreign relations, 
the, affairs of the Soviet Union entered 
upon a new phase with the signing of 
her non-aggression pact with Poland 
on Jan. 26. The treaty runs for three 
years and contains provision for an 
automatic extension for an additional 
two years. It binds each State to ab- 
stain from attack upon the other and 
to maintain neutrality in the event of 
an attack by a third party. Steps are 
now being taken to devise methods 
of arbitration to give effect to the 
purposes of the treaty. This is the cul- 
mination of ten years of negotiation, at 
times heated and bitter, between the 
two powers. 
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The treaty, however, does not take 
effect until similar agreements have 
been made by Russia with her other 
Western neighbors—Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia and Rumania. Of these, Fin- 
land was involved in the Polish-Soviet 
negotiations and signed an identical 
treaty at the same time. Negotiations 
between Rumania and the Soviet 
Union are now in progress, the chief 
obstacle being the Bessarabian ques- 
tion. If this can be solved so as to en- 
able Russia and Rumania to complete 
their treaty of non-aggression and 
neutrality, similar treaties with the 
other corridor States will follow auto- 
matically, since neither of these 
States has any serious unsettled con- 
troversy with Russia. In a statement 
published on the eve of his departure 
for the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, Commissar Litvinov was opti- 
mistic as to the outcome of the Ruma- 
nian negotiations. Dispatches from 
Poland are also optimistic, predicting 
that the near future will witness the 
inauguration of a non-aggression sys- 
tem along the entire Russo-European 
frontier. 

The establishment of the principle 
of individual treaties, each contingent 
upon a general acceptance of similar 
terms by all the Eastern European 
States, is a triumph for Polish diplo- 
macy. From the beginning of her long 
negotiations with Russia, Poland has 
demanded that the Soviet Union come 
to terms with her Western neighbors 
as a bloc, having been moved to take 
this position both by her alliance with 
these countries and by their common 
commitment to the leadership of 
France. The Soviet Government has 
heretofore steadfastly refused to ac- 
cept this condition, but it now grants 
the substance of Poland’s demand 
while preserving its own position with 
regard to the form. 

These treaties are important to the 
stabilization of Europe and have a spe- 
cific bearing upon the status of Ger- 
many. The news that the negotiations 
were under way was received in Berlin 
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with some anxiety. It looked like g 
movement to isolate Germany in Ry. 
ropean politics, and, in particular, to 
thwart her efforts to revise the terms 
of the peace settlement with respect 
to her Polish frontier. The Soviet 
Union has attempted to set these 
fears at rest by assuring the German 
Government that the treaty would not 
imply a Soviet guarantee of Poland’s 
western boundary, but these assur- 
ances are not very convincing. It is 
known that the Franco-Russian non- 
aggression pact initiated last year is 
being held in abeyance until the con- 
clusion of similar arrangements be- 
tween the Soviet Union and her West- 
ern European neighbors. A completion 
of the present negotiations, consum- 
mated by a similar treaty with France, 
will deprive Germany of a potential 
ally in her struggle against the French 
policy of hegemony in Europe dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the peace 
settlement. These implications of her 
recent treaty negotiations are no 
doubt understood by the Soviet Union. 
The decision to follow the present line 
of strategy must be interpreted as 
evidence of a change in Russian for- 
eign policy which surrenders a work- 
ing alliance with Germany in favor of 
a general neutralization of the Euro- 
pean States, to create an arena within 
which the Soviet Union may pursue 
her domestic policy without fear of 
checkmate from outside. 

Similar considerations of the neces- 
sity of conserving all energies for the 
achievement of her industrial aims 
help to explain Soviet Russia’s policy 
with regard to the situation in the Far 
East and lend significance to the re- 
ported proposals for a non-aggression 
pact with Japan. Although the for- 
eign offices in both Tokyo and Mos- 
cow have both denied that a secret 
treaty has been concluded governing 
the respective policies of the two gov- 
ernments in Manchuria, it has been 
obvious that possible causes of dispute 
have not affected relations between 
the two countries, 


Palestine Sects at War 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 
Professor of History, University of Illinois; Current History Associate 


marred in late years by con- 

troversies between Arabs and 
Jews, now reveals comparative peace 
between these two peoples. On the 
other hand, not only both these 
groups but also the Greek Orthodox 
Christian community are torn by in- 
ternal dissensions. The Arabs are 
ranged in hostile factions, led, respec- 
tively, by the Mufti and the Mayor of 
Jerusalem. The Revisionist Jews at- 
tack the more moderate Zionists. 
The Arab-born Greek Orthodox resist 
the domination of the Greek-born 
minority. 

The Palestine Government an- 
nounced on Jan. 7 its approval of the 
names of twelve Greek Orthodox 
Archbishops and Bishops as candi- 
dates for the office of Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and declared that the Holy 
Synod might proceed to an election. 
Four days later the organized Greek 
Orthodox native laity, desiring the 
election of an Arab-born Patriarch, 
brought suit against the Synod to dis- 
qualify it because the Turkish regula- 
tions of 1875 require the participa- 
tion of parochial representatives. On 
Jan. 26 the High Court gave judgment 
by default in favor of the plaintiffs, 
criticizing the Turkish law, holding 
that the Holy Synod is improperly 
constituted and declaring that the 
High Commissioner had exceeded his 
powers. The Greek-born clergy num- 
ber only about 250 in a population of 
70,000 and are accused of converting 
to their own use funds from the in- 
come and sale of lands, which should 
be applied to charity, education and 
social welfare. They endeavored to 
appeal to the Privy Council in Lon- 
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don, but were estopped because of 
having failed to appear before the 
High Court. They then planned to 
appeal to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, even suggesting that they 
might, with bag and baggage, enter 
the Church of England. 

The Moslem Congress sat for eleven 
days, coming to an end on Dec. 16. 
At the last session bitter attacks were 
made against imperial rulers of Mos- 
lem peoples in Tripoli, Morocco and 
Java. Abdul Rahman Bey Azzam of 
Egypt spoke so fiercely about Italy 
that the High Commissioner ordered 
him deported the next day. Moham- 
med Maki Nasri of Morocco accused 
the French Government of “doing 
everything to kill Islam and the Arab 
spirit.” The congress had previously 
heard bitter invectives against the 
Jews. A permanent committee of 
twenty-five was created and an ad- 
ministrative bureau of five. The 
Mufti, Haj Amin el-Husseini, was 
made president of both groups. Suc- 
cessive congresses were planned, to be 
held at intervals of two years. 

Another committee, chosen by the 
rival Palestinian group, began prep- 
arations promptly for a Pan-Arab 
Congress, to be held in Iraq, Trans- 
jordania or the Hejaz, which is to 
work for a League of Arab Nations, 
all of which are to be advanced 
promptly to complete independence. 
All forms of imperialism as directed 
toward Arab countries are to be 
fought vigorously. 

Six hundred Jewish school teachers 
went on strike on Jan. 14 because 
their salaries were in arrears for four 
months before last October, as well as 
since. This strike continued until 
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Feb. 10, when a compromise was ar- 
ranged by which salaries will be paid 
for the current year and the previous 
arrears will be provided later. 

The first graduation exercises of 
the Hebrew University on Mount 
Scopus were held on Jan. 25, when 
twelve men and one woman were 
awarded the degree of Master of Arts. 
The university now conducts a re- 
search institute into tropical diseases 
and possesses a library of 250,000 
volumes. A staff of fifty is employed, 
and 180 students are following courses 
in such subjects as the Talmud, 
Hebrew literature and philosophy and 
Moslem religion and history. 

Norman Bentwich, formerly At- 
torney General in the government of 
Palestine, was announced on Jan. 6 
as the first incumbent of the Weiz- 
mann chair of international law and 
peace at the Jerusalem University. 
He had scarcely begun to deliver his 
inaugural lecture on Feb. 10 on the 
subject “Jerusalem, City of Peace,” 
when young Zionists unconnected 
with the university started a dis- 
turbance. Tear bombs were thrown, 
protests were shouted against talking 
of peace, and students began fighting 
the intruders. Twenty police were 
summoned, and a dozen of the re- 
visionists were arrested. Chancellor 
Magnes then succeeded in restoring 
order so that the lecture could be com- 
pleted. 

Dr. Nahum Sokolow, president of 
the World Zionist Organization, was 
welcomed in New York on Jan. 7. A 
telegram from Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, British Colonial Secretary, 
promised that “the present govern- 
ment will fulfill not only the letter 
but in the spirit those solemn obliga- 
tions [under the Balfour Declaration] 
which it is their privilege to dis- 
charge.” Dr. Sokolow spoke of the 
critical financial situation in Pales- 
tine, involving danger of a collapse. 


POPULATION OF PALESTINE 


The Palestine census of 1931 shows 
that instead of 590,890 Moslems, 
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83,794 Jews and 73,024 Christians, 
as in 1922, there are now 759,952 
Moslems, 175,006 Jews and 90,607 
Christians. While the total number 
of Jews had doubled, it still was only 
17 per cent of the population, and its 
increase of 92,000 was much less than 
the Moslem increase of 169,000. The 
non-Jewish increase of 186,000 was, 
in fact, more than the total number 
of Jews in 1931. These figures are 
discouraging to Zionists, but should 
diminish tension in Palestine by 
showing Arabs that they need not 
fear displacement by Jews. The total 
of 1,035,154, which includes some 
other groups, shows an _ increase 
of 30 per cent in nine years. Cities 
contain 387,525 persons, about one- 
third of the whole. Jerusalem has 
90,526 inhabitants, Jaffa 51,876, Tel- 
Aviv 46,109 and Haifa 50,689. Males 
outnumber females by 17,000. 


TURKISH FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Announcement was made in Novem- 
ber that Fethi Bey, once Premier of 
Turkey and long Ambassador to 
France, would succeed Mouktar Bey 
as Ambassador to the United States. 

Early in January a treaty was 
signed with Italy settling questions 
regarding small islands between Cas- 
telorizzo and the coast. A few days 
later a commercial treaty and a pact 
for extradition were signed with Iraq. 
Early in February Tewfik Rushtu Bey, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, visited 
Teheran for the purpose of complet- 
ing the adjustment of frontiers by 
which Turkey will receive part of 
Little Ararat Mountain and cede ter- 
ritory near the Bajirge Pass further 
south. An agreement was also ex- 
pected looking to the restoration, by 
repairs and arrangements in both 
countries, of the important old road 
from Trebizond through Erzerum to 
Tabriz. 

On Jan. 22 a portion of the Koran 
was read for the first time in the 
Turkish language at the mosque of 
Yerabatan in Istanbul. A radio micro- 
phone was set up a few days later 
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in the Santa Sophia Mosque in order 
to broadcast selections from the 
Turkish translation of the Koran, to 
pe chanted by twenty-five clergymen. 

More liberal import quotas were 
announced in December for the first 
three months of 1932. The increased 
list of government monopolies, which 
include tobacco, alcoholic liquors, gun- 
powder, matches and sugar, together 
with high customs duties, has led to 
a large amount of smuggling, espe- 
cially on the west coast of Asia Minor 
and the Syrian frontier. The govern- 
ment has created sixteen special 
courts and a corps of guards to deal 
with the problem. 


SYRIA NOMINATES A PRESIDENT 


Henri Ponsot, French High Com- 
missioner in Syria, issued several de- 
crees on Nov. 19 and 20 and sent 
them with a letter to Sheikh Taj ed- 
Din el Hassain, then President of the 
Syrian Council of State. The first 
decree created a consultative council 
to assist the High Commissioner in 
putting into effect the organic statute 
of May 14, 1930; the council contains 
former heads of governments in 
Damascus, Aleppo and Syria, and sev- 
eral holders of high offices, making 
a total of thirteen names, reduced to 
eleven by duplications. The second 
decree reorganized the Syrian Gov- 
ernment, pending the coming into 
force of the Constitution; the Minis- 
ters of Justice, Finance, Public In- 
struction and Public Works and Agri- 
culture and a Secretariat General be- 
came a group charged with all ad- 
ministrative responsibility. The third 
decree ordered elections according to 
the rescript of March 20, 1928, which 
provided for the choice of electors, 
and a secondary election within twen- 
ty-five days of the first. 

The elections were set for January, 
and, as previously described, both the 
preliminary canvassing and the actual 
elections were accompanied by vio- 
lence and bloodshed in certain places. 
Nevertheless, the process was carried 
through with persistence and patience. 
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Its success in the midst of difficulties 
suggests skillful political manage- 
ment by those in authority. 

A chief cause for strife had been 
the question whether the new Syria 
should become a monarchy or a re- 
public. The report came on Jan. 10, 
surprisingly early, that a caucus held 
in Aleppo the previous week, includ- 
ing a majority of the newly elected 
Deputies, had decided to choose Subhi 
Bey Barakat as President, with a view 
to a permanent republican organiza- 
tion. This statesman was chief of the 
Federation of Syrian States from 1923 
to 1926. 

The complex educational picture of 
Syria is revealed by a report of the 
High Commissioner sent to the League 
of Nations. Schools are in three sub- 
divided groups. Government schools 
number 642, with 59,773 pupils, in the 
various States; national schools num- 
ber 1,042, with 74,220 pupils, clas- 
sified on a basis chiefly religious, as 
Moslem (104 schools), Maronite 
(300), Greek Catholic (163), Druze 
(81), Greek Orthodox (183) and 
Gregorian Armenian (101); foreign 
schools number 584, with 54,452 pu- 
pils, including French (433), Amer- 
ican (95), English (31) and Italian 
(15). The total is 2,268 schools, with 
188,416 pupils, a sum far too small 
for the proper minimum education 
of a population numbering about 
3,000,000. 


ARABIAN PEACE TREATY 


A treaty of friendship and neigh- 
borliness was signed in December be- 
tween the governments of the Hejaz- 
Nejd and the Yemen, thus ending a 
state of tension which has threat- 
ened Arabian peace during several 
years. The Yemen lately reached an 
agreement with Iraq and sent a rep- 
resentative to the Islamic Congress 
in Jerusalem. 


THE TRANS-PERSIAN RAILWAY 


The Persian Government has com- 
missioned Swedish engineers to con- 
tinue the work upon the trans-Persian 
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railway, which has been nearly at a 
standstill since the failure of the con- 
tracts with American and German 
groups. 

ABYSSINIA APOLOGIZES 


Addison E. Southard, the United 
States Minister to Abyssinia, was on 
Jan. 18 knocked down in a scuffle 
ten miles from the capital. Driving 
his automobile through a crowded vil- 
lage street, he injured a woman 
slightly. A “mob and a drunken police 
officer” dragged Mr. Southard’s chauf- 
feur from the car, and when the Min- 
ister stepped out to intercede he was 
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struck down. The American State De. 
partment cabled that immediate ang 
effective steps should be requested of 
the Emperor to punish the guilty and 
to protect foreign representatives. On 
Jan. 22 apologies were tendered, and 
six days later an elaborate ceremony 
was held at the scene of the incident, 
The ten offenders were each sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of 500 Abyssinian dollars, 
which would be equivalent to life im- 
prisonment. Secretary Stimson asked 
for a measure of clemency for these 
men. 


Plan to End Slavery in Liberia 


The second meeting of the Inter- 
national Committee on Liberia was 
held at Geneva on Jan. 26 to con- 
sider the report and recommendations 
of three experts who were in Liberia 
during June and July, 1931. Samuel 
Reber Jr., formerly Chargé d’Affaires 
at Monrovia, was appointed to repre- 
sent the United States as one of seven 
nations participating. Conditions in- 
volving slavery with much brutality 
were found. Many natives were re- 
ported to have been punished for their 


testimony before the commission by 
flogging, burning of their villages and 
even killing. The committee drew up 
a plan of reform, to be supervised by 
eight or nine foreign advisers, for sub- 
mission to the Council of the League 
of Nations. Charles E. Mitchell, the 
United States Minister, was _ re- 
quested by the State Department to 
decline to recognize as President Ed- 
win Barclay, elected after the resigna- 
tion of Charles D. B. King, who was 
believed to be partly responsible for 
the conditions of slavery. 
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Ambassador to France, when writ- 

ing recently in regard to the send- 
ing of copies of this magazine to him at 
the Embassy in Paris, remarked that he 
was much ‘“‘pleased with the able and 
lucid manner in which several interna- 
tional questions were presented in the 
issues Of CURRENT HIsTorY.’’ 

¥ x * 


Davin G. Georce, State Secretary, the 
Socialist party of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va., writes: ‘‘I have been a loyal reader 
of CuRRENT History for about five years, 
having been attracted first by the ‘war 
guilt’ articles, and I appreciated espe- 
cially the intelligence and excellence of 
Harry Elmer Barnes’s exposition of the 
truth at the bottom of that question. I 
think yours is an excellent magazine, 
making a unique monthly contribution 
to thought and progress.’’ 

am * * 

CONFLICTING STANDPOINTS OF 

THE TWO AMERICAS 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The article by Henry Kittredge Norton, 
“Conflicting Standpoints of the Two 
Americas,’’ in your December issue, in- 
terested me particularly, for on a recent 
visit to South America I had inquired 
why the United States was often severely 
criticized. I found that the dislike is due 
to neither the Monroe Doctrine nor the 
American Caribbean policy. It rests 
rather on what Dr. Herman G. James, 
president of the University of South 
Dakota, recently termed the ‘‘Protestant 
superiority complex.’’ Dr. James re- 
marked: ‘‘For countries in which the 
Catholic Church did what was done for 
the native Indians of Latin America to 
be patronized and Protestantized by the 
churches of a country whose Protestant 
ancestors did what was done to the In- 
dians in the United States is naturally 
somewhat irritating.’’ 

THomas O’Hacan. 


W “amas E. EDGE, United States 


Toronto, Ont. 
a + mt 
THE NEW AGE OF AMERICAN 
POETRY 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The common sense and broad vision 
which combined to permit in a magazine 
devoted to ‘‘history in the making’’ the 
inclusion of an article on American poetry 


are highly commendable. John Macy’s 
“The New Age of American Poetry,’’ in 
January CURRENT History, tells a story 
that without doubt is part of the saga of 
the nation’s progress. It is refreshing to 
discover it in a periodical not solely in- 
terested in the esthetic. 

Why was it, however, that a man of 
Mr. Macy’s reputation should have con- 
tented himself with a recital of names 
and facts which every literate American 
has long known? Should not an article 
on the ‘‘new age’’ in our poetry be more 
concerned with the leading exponents of 
that newness? We no longer need a 
critic or historian to tell us that Robin- 
son, Frost, Lindsay, Sandburg and Mas- 
ters were—and are—important poets. 
Practically no one disputes their claim 
to fame. What we do want to know, on 
the other hand, is what a critic of Mr. 
Macy’s calibre thinks of such poets as 
Conrad Aiken, Hart Crane, Robinson 
Jeffers. Mr. Macy does not even men- 
tion the last two. Consequently, his ac- 
count was more or less disappointing 
to me. WALKER G. SMITH. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

* * * 


FRENCH INTERNATIONAL PCLICY 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Among the several excellent articles in 
your exceptionally interesting February 
issue, Mr. Robert Valeur’s on how 
France recovered her prosperity and 
thus became once more the most power- 
ful country of Continental Europe deals 
with a matter of the greatest importance 
at the present time. While no one can 
begrudge France her return to health 
and strength after her sufferings during 
the World War, Mr. Valeur’s picture of 
her new affluence and vitality helps to 
explain why the settlement of the Eu- 
ropean problem is still apparently re- 
mote. 

France, naturally, demands what she 
calls security from fear lest the work of 
restoration should be undone. This 
French standpoint is fully understand- 
able, even if to the rest of the world it 
means the insecurity of embittered rela- 
tions. It, therefore, seems that if France 
is to be induced to cooperate in solving 
the present difficulties of Europe and in- 
directly of the world at large, nothing 
is to be gained by attempting to disre- 
gard that great nation’s legitimate de- 
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mands. Rather, it should be the task of 
statesmanship to devise means of bring- 
ing about more amicable relations as a 
basis of better understanding. 

A great deal of the criticism which has 
been directed against France has served 
to thwart all efforts toward conciliation. 
A nation as proud as it is strong must 
inevitably be provoked into assuming an 
attitude of defiance when it is made the 
subject of constant attack. 


There is still another reason for dep- 
recating the stream of abuse directed 
against France. Such a policy strengthens 
the hands of the die-hards and makes it 
almost impossible for the saner and more 
liberal elements among the French 
people to transform the policy of their 
government along the lines of whole- 
some internationalism. We must not ac- 
cept the French nationalist newspapers 
as voicing the real opinions of the ma- 
jority of the French people. Any one 
familiar with France knows that there 
is a very large section of the people who 
do not share the die-hard views to which 
unfortunately most prominence is given. 

Lovers of peace and workers for more 
enlightened international relations in all 
countries should strive to aid and not 
weaken those of a similar outlook in 
France. For that reason we in America 


should approach the study of French for- 
eign policy with an open mind and a 
determination to discover exactly what 
are France’s legitimate demands and to 
devise means of satisfying them as part 
of a general settlement of the issues 


which, if unresolved, may bring the 
world still greater trouble. 
CHARLES F’. BUTLER. 
Worcester, Mass. 
* * * 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Mr. John Corbin seems to have thought 
it important in his article in February 
CurRENT History to decry or make light 
of those who like to think of George 
Washington not only as an engineer but 
as one of the greatest of that profession. 
It is true he was not a graduate engineer. 
I think perhaps there were none in this 
country in his time, certainly not native 
ones. 

A great engineer is one who plans and 
executes great public or quasi-public 
works, physical or mental or spiritual. 
And Washington’s list in these classes in- 
cludes the Potomac Canal, the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, the Braddock Road, the 
battle plans of the Revolution, the plans 
to cultivate 4,000 acres of the Mount 
Vernon estate for five years after his 
death, the armory at Harper’s Ferry, the 
West Point Military Academy, the James 
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River and Kanawha River Canals, and 
numerous other things of that kind, in- 
cluding the United States of America, 
Some of them still exist in good use; 
others have been improved by modern 
engineers and inventors into such things 
as the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and the 
Erie Canal. EUGENE E. Prussino: 
Hollywood, Cal. 


* * * 


LEADERSHIP IN BUSINESS 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Gerald W. Johnson’s description of the 
average American’s behavior during the 
depression, printed in CurRENT History 
for February, hits the nail on the head 
when he says that we have become ‘“‘very 
tired of humbug” and lost faith in those 
who are regarded—or regard themselves— 
as the nation’s leaders, the big business 
men. But then to whom are we to look 
for direction and guidance? 


The men who by profession are sup- 
posed to tbe capable of thinking about 
our problems are the economists, sociol- 
ogists and other experts on the faculties 
of our universities and colleges. But can 
they claim to be of any greater value 
than the business men themselves, for 
is it not a fact that the scholars and in- 
vestigators of our institutions of learning 
are employed in many various capacities 
by ‘banks, industrial corporations and 
business firms generally? Professors of 
economics and other subjects play quite 
a considerable role in our _ business 
world, either directly in helping to frame 
policies or through the books and other 
writings with which they feed the minds 
of financiers and industrial magnates. 


This being the case, is it not in order 
to ask, not merely why business leader- 
ship has failed, but what is wrong with 
the experts and specialists who do a 
considerable amount of the thinking for 
the business leaders? In so far as we 
have suffered from muddled thinking, 
we are all at fault, and the nation is 
merely acting under the influence of 
ideas—or misconceptions—that permeate 
cur whole national life. 


Ability to do battle with error, how- 
ever, should be expected from the pro- 
fessional thinker or scholar rather than 
from the man engaged in the daily task 
of carrying on business. If .we are to re- 
gain confidence in him, still more should 
it be possible to look for inspiration to 
the sources from which business derives 
its ideas. ‘Let us, therefore, hope that 
the universities and colleges will rec- 
ognize their responsibilities and play 
their part with better judgment. 

JOHN REGSON. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Are We a Nation of Low-Brows? 


lt is charged that the public is intellectually incompetent. 
Is this true? It is charged that the public is afraid of ideas, 
disinclined to think, unfriendly to culture. This is a serious 


The facts should be faced frankly and honestly. 


matter. 


Without Cultural Leadership 


The main criticism, as we find it, 
is that the people support ventures 
that are unworthy, that represent no 
cultural standards. The public is fed 
on low-brow reading matter, low-brow 
movies, low-brow theatrical produc- 
tions, low-brow theatrical produc- 
papers, low-brow magazines. We think 
the criticism is unfair in that it does 
not recognize the fact that the public 
is without cultural leadership. Those 
who have the divine spark get off by 
themselves. We believe the public has 
never had a real chance, never had 
an opportunity, to get acquainted with 
the great and the beautiful things of 
life. Given half a chance, the public 
will respond. 


We believe there has been enough 
talk about the public’s inferior taste. 


|} about philosophy, 
| at a low price, 


| stands, 
| five dollars a volume, 





| The time has come to give the public 


an opportunity to find out something 
science and other 
And it must be done 
because the average 
person’s pocketbook is not fat. As it 
the publishers charge about 
and then won- 
der why the people stand aloof. 

We believe we have a way to find 
out if the people are interested in the 
deeper problems of life. And the first 
thing we decided was to fix a price 
that shall be within the reach of the 
person with the most slender purse. 

We have selected a library of 25 
books, which we are going to offer 
the public at an absurdly low price. 
We shall do this to find out if it is 
true that the public is not going to 
accept the better things when once 
given the chance. And we shall make 


higher things. 





the price so inviting that there will be 
no excuse on the ground of expense. 


All Great Things Are Simple 


Once the contents of the following 
25 double-sized books are absorbed 
and digested, we believe a person will 
be well on the road to culture. And 
by culture we do not mean something 
dry-as-dust, something incomprehesi- 
ble to the average mind—genuine cul- 
ture, like great sculpture, can be made 
to delight the common as well as the 
elect. The double-sized books listed 
below are all simple works and yet 
they are great—as great things are 
simple. They are serious works, of 
course, but we do not think the public 
will refuse to put its mind on serious 
topics. Here are the 25 books: 


Are the People Ready to Read These 25 Double-Sized Books? 


Guide to Schopenhauer. By Dr. Will 
Durant. For those who regard philosophy as 
a thing of abtractions, vague and divorced 
from life. Schopenhauer will be a revelation. 

Dante’s Inferno. (In two magnificent vol- 
umes.) A masterpiece that will live as long 
as literature. 

A Guide to Main Currents in Literature. 
Georges Brandes. This book will be useful 
to you and open your mind to new and 
great things in the world of culture. 

The Master Builder. By Henrik Ibsen. 
One of the greatest pieces of dramatic lit- 
erature ever written. 

Pocket Theology. By Voltaire. The keen- 
est wit and deadliest satire of a _ great 
skeptic. 

Philosophy of Clothes. [sy Thomas Car- 
lyle. (Sartor Resartus.) This is exciting 
literature as well as sound philosophy. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. By Oscar Wilde. 
A delightful and charming comedy by one 
of the world’s most sophisticated geniuses. 

Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. This 
ulture library would be incomplete without 
his superb masterpiece. 


| the basis of 





The God of Vengeance. By Sholom Asch. 
A daring story of life in a brothel. 

The Machine. By Upton Sinclair. 
and brilliant approach to the 
Capital and Labor. 

The Frogs. By Aristophanes. This tre- 
mendous classic will endure as long as peo- 
ple love life and laughter. 

The Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By 
Dr. Will Durant. A Keen outline of a great 


problem of 


| thinker’s intellectual contributions to civili- 
} zation. 


Frederick the Great. 
An essay that brings you the complete 
ture of an important period in history. 

Electra. 3y Sophocles. This 

Eugene O'Neill's current 
cess. “‘Mourning Becomes Electra.”’ 
.. Voltaire and the French Enlightenment. 
By Dr. Will Durant. Voltaire presents a 
well-studied viewpoint of life. The sub- 
stance of his philosophy. 

The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, By Leo 
Tolstoy. Thi cultural Isibrary would be 
sadly lacking if there were not at least one 


By Lord Macaulay. 


suc- 


A fresh | 


pic- | 


drama is | 





This 


volume by this great Russian master. 
i finest 


short novel is representative of his 


art. 

Ghosts. By 
sidered Ibsen's 
ment. It is 


Henrik Ibsen. 
supreme 
honest, direct 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. By Rk. L. 
Stevenson. A story that is great literature 

and promises to always remain popular. 

City of Dreadful Night. By Rudyard 
Kipling. Here is the great Kipling at the 
climax of his powers. 

The Nobody Who Apes Nobility. (The 
Show Off.) By Moliere. Prepare to shake 
with laughter. What a show! 

The Importance of Being Earnest. By 
Osear Wilde. This goes to prove that 
great literature need never be dull. 

_ Cellini, Master of Art and Love. This 
is based on his deathless autobiography. 

Lincoln-Douglas Debate. This carefully 
edited work brings one of history’s greatest 
crises before your eyes. 

The Celebrated Jumping Frog. 
Twain. 
taire 


This is con- 
artistic achieve- 
and daring. 


elebr By_ Mark 
I'wain approached life as did Vol- 
with a smile! 


25 Double-Sized Books—2,596 Pages—778,000 Words— 


If these 25 books were issued in the 
ordinary way they might cost you 
Several times as much. We have de- 
cided to issue them so you can get 
all of them for the price of one ordi- 
nary book. That sounds inviting, 
doesn’t it? And we mean it, too. 
Here are 25 books, containing pages 
of text, all neatly printed on good 
book paper, 314x5 inches in size, bound 
securely. 

You can take these 25 books with 
you when you go to and from work. 
You can read them in your spare mo- 
Ments. You can slip four or five of 
them into a pocket and they will not 
bulge. You can investigate the best 
and the soundest ideas of the world’s 
greatest philosophers—and the price 
Will be so low as to astonish you. No, 
the price will not be $25 for the 25 
Volumes. Nor will the price be $5. 





Only $2.50 


Yes, we mean it. Believe it or not, 
the price will be only $2.50 for the 
entire library. That’s a dime a vol- 
ume. Surely no one can claim he can- 
not afford to buy the best. Here is 
the very best at the very least. Never 
were such great works offered else- 
where at so low a price. All you have 
to do is to sign your name and ad- 
dress on the blank. Just mail us the 
blank and we will send you the 25 
volumes described on this page—you 
will enclose only $2.50, plus 25c for 
postage. (Add 10c to personal checks.) 
And the books are yours. 

Are we making a mistake in adver- 
tising works of culture? Are we do- 
ing the impossible when we ask the 
people to read serious works? Are 
we wasting our time and money? We 
shall see by the manner in which the 
blank below comes into our mail. 


-----Send Blank Now ---- - 


The American Freeman, 
Dept. K-1, Girard, Kansas. 

I want the 25 books listed on this 
page. I am enclosing $2.50 (25c addi- 
tional for carriage charges), and the 
books are to be my property without 
further payments of any kind. (Add 
10c to personal checks.) 


Persons in Canada or foreign coun- 
tries must send $3.50 with order. 


THE AMERICAN FREEMAN, DEPT. K-1, GIRARD, KANSAS 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Von Buelow’s Memoirs 

By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 

of Huropean History, 
of Pennsylvania 


Professor University 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE VON BUELOW. Vol. II From 
the Morocco Crisis to Resignation, 1903-1909. Trans- 
lated by Geoffrey Dunlap. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1931. Pp. xv, 626. $5. 

HE second volume of Buelow’s memoirs 
is by far the most important of the four. 
These half dozen years of his Imperial 

Chancellorship not only brought a’ complete 

change in the international relations of Europe 

but set in motion forces charged with potential 
disaster for Germany. In addition to the first 

Morocco crisis, the second Hague Conference 

(1907), the Balkan crisis of 1908-09 and the 

friction between Great Britain and Germany 

over naval construction, there occurred the 
shift in the European alliances sometimes 
spoken of as the ‘‘Diplomatic Revolution.’’ This 
regrouping of the powers involved the de- 
parture of England from her policy of isola- 
tion, her alliance with Japan in 1902 and 1905, 
the entente with France in 1904 and with Rus- 
sia in 1907, the weakening of the Triple Alliance 
through the partial defection of Italy, Italian 
rapprochement with France and Russia and 
finally the ‘‘encirclement,’’ if not isolation, of 

Germany, which seems to have caused im- 

perial nightmares as early as 1908. 

In view of these extraordinary developments, 
one naturally expects to find new light not only 
on how the changes occurred, but why they 
occurred. Unfortunately, the volume is peculi- 
arly unsatisfactory on this score. Like the 
earlier volume, this one is interesting, gossipy 
to the point of slander and absolutely remorse- 
less in laying bare the weaknesses and vices of 
contemporaries. The slight reputation left to 
the Kaiser is destroyed and he is made to ap- 
pear little better than a paranoiac. Certainly 
if Louis XIV found his nemesis in Saint-Simon, 
who has ineffaceably etched for all time ‘‘an 
image of that vain and all too egoistic mon- 
arch,’’ the Kaiser finds his in Buelow, the 
sting in this case lying in the fact that the 
victim lives to see it. But no one is spared by 
Buelow save Bismarck and the Empress, and 
amid the welter of personalities, the major 
questions are too often neglected or misrepre- 
sented. 

A good illustration is found in the account of 
the famous London Daily Telegraph interview 
of Oct. 28, 1908. With great unction and self- 
appreciation, Buelow tells how he shielded the 
prestige of the crown, assumed the blame for 
the unfortunate publication before the Reichs- 
tag and the world, and of how the miserable 
underlings in the Foreign Office, who had 
allowed it to pass uncensored, ultimately 
came to grief despite his magnanimous for- 
bearance toward them at the time. All very 
plausible, but all most contemptible! The facts 


are simple. When the Kaiser received from 
Colonel Wertley the discursive manuscript, givy- 
ing the purport of conversations with the Em- 
peror on British relations, with the suggestion 
it be given to the press in the hope of allaying 
the growing animosity between the two coun- 
tries, his Majesty sent it to Buelow for advice 
on the political expediency of its publication, 
Buelow received it, sent it through the dif- 
ferent channels of the Foreign Office, got it 
back with comments, and returned it to the 
Kaiser with his approval. When the results of 
its publication proved disastrous—‘‘a veritable 
charge of high explosives’’—he claimed he had 
never read the document, but that through 
great magnanimity he assumed all responsi- 
bility. Surely no one else was _ responsible. 
When public opinion and the members of the 
Reichstag asked that in the future the Em- 
peror speak only through the Foreign Office, 
the Kaiser should have dismissed the Chancel- 
lor and replied that in this instance he had 
taken every possible precaution. 

On the first Morocco crisis the student right- 
fully expects some explanation of Buelow’s 
peculiar policy of sphinx-like silence and as- 





sumption of official ignorance. But there is 
very little save the naive disclosure that he re- 
jected the overtures made by President Loubet 
through Barrére and Monts at Rome for direct 
negotiations between the two powers, because 
Monts was manifestly trying to score a major 
diplomatic success to advance his chances for 
appointment to the German Embassy in Paris, 
and because Barrére always was tricky. Had 
Buelow entertained the idea he would have 
spared Germany the Algeciras conference and 
avoided strengthening the Anglo-French en- 
tente at that critical moment. Speaking of his 
determination to checkmate Delcassé, who, he 
says, ‘‘again showed his claws,’’ he says: ‘‘I did 
not desire to war with France either thén or 
later, because I knew that every serious con- 
flict, as things lay in Europe, would lead to a 
world war. But I did not hesitate to confront 
France with the possibility of war, because I 
had confidence in my own skill and caution. I 
felt that I could prevent matters from coming 
to a head, cause Delcassé’s fall, break the con- 
tinuity of aggressive French policy, knock the 
continental dagger out of the hand of Edward 
VII and the war group in England, and simul- 
. taneously insure peace, preserve German honor 
and improve German prestige.’’ ‘‘Finessing” 
had become second nature to Buelow. What is 
more, he believed to the end that this policy 
was dictated by wisdom. Certainly his belief 
that he broke the ‘‘continuity of aggressive 
French policy’’ argues a degree of ignorance 
only equaled by his naive assumption that his 
diplomacy was Bismarckian. 

In estimating the memoirs from the point of 
view of history, it is clear that they have a 
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“There are no more Foreign Affairs; 
there ts only World History’’ 


Two Questions: 


IS GERMANY FINISHED? 
By Pierre Viénot 


M. Viénot, a French newspaper man, long resident in Berlin, sees German 
civilization on the verge of ruin. He writes with Gallic brilliance, probing to 
the quick, lucid, relentless, but not hostile. His book will be widely 
discussed. $1.25 


WHO ARE THESE FRENCH? 
By Friedrich Sieburg 


Herr Sieburg is a German newspaper man who lived for many years in 
Paris. The French title of his book was “‘Dicu, est-il Francais?” A smashing 
success on the continent, acclaimed by French and German critics as a master- 
piece of shrewd and witty observation, it is destined for big sales in America. 

2.50* 


Two Answers: 


GERMANY’S ROAD TO RUIN 
By Karl Friedrich Nowak 


The ex-Kaiser had a hand in writing this history of German politics of the 
period 1890-1905. It is a sequel to Herr Nowak’s “Kaiser and Chancellor’; 
like that book, it gives an unforgettable picture of the events leading up to the 
war. No understanding of the current crises in Europe is possible without 
some knowledge of what went before. This is an introduction to post-war 
conditions that clarifies many heretofore unexplained points. $2.50* 


THE CIVILIZATION OF FRANCE: 


An Introduction 
By Ernst Robert Curtius 


A big book by one of the most important men in Germany today. Trench- 
ant and thorough, he examines the French nation and the French spirit and 
his impartial conclusions mark a real growth in international understanding. 


$3.50 


*Preliminary prices, subject to change on publication 


At all Bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Word that Grew from the Baiting 
of Wild Animals 


From the ancient sport of bear baiting, the English 
language has taken an exciting word and fitted it to 
a milder use. Abet goes far back to an Old German or 
Scandinavian origin that conjures up a picture of 
hardy men going to the chase with their packs of hunt- 
ing dogs. Icelandic beita meant “to feed” or “to hunt”’ 
with dogs. Low German betan meant “to cause to bite.” 
P robably from these sources the Old French derived its 
word beter meaning ‘‘to bait” a bear, and abeter, ‘“‘to 
excite or incite,” which is the immediate source of our 
own abet. No longer applied to animals, it signifies in 
English the encouraging or inciting of persons and, in 
modern language, is used chiefly in a bad sense. There 

are thousands of such stories about the origins of Eng- 
lish words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” —The Merriam-Webster 


Not only do these word stories make the most 

interesting reading, but to know them will 

give you an effectiveness in speaking and 

writing that can come in no other way. 

The Merriam-Webster gives you the 

whole word power of the English lan- 

guage. It is a library in one volume, 

its type matter equivalent to a 15- 

volume encyclopedia. Its ency- 

clopedic information makes it a 

general question-answerer on all 

subjects. In its 2,700 pages there 

are 452,000 entries, including thou- 

sands of new words, 12,000 biograph- 

ical entries, 32,000 sacaaeniaal subjects, 100 valuable tables, 
over 6,000 illustrations. 


SEE If AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
Send For Free Booklet of Word Stories 


An interesting illustrated booklet of fascinating stories about 
the origins of words will be sent you free on request, with full 
information about The Merriam-Webster. Just mail coupon. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
| Please send me free your booklet ‘Surprising Origins 

of English Words” and full information about Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. 


(Cur. Hist. 3-32) 


Name. 


| City State 
Copyright 1932 by G. &C. MerriamCompany 
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very limited value. They furnish interesting 
side-lights on what went on behind the scenes 
of German political life, interesting and some- 
times useful information on the politics and 
personal diplomacy of Emperor William and 
his Chancellor, but for what the French call 
lu grande politique, the memoirs are as 4 
rule totally inadequate, and, like most other 
memoirs of the period, often quite misleading 
in the light of the official documents now avyail- 
able. The translator did his difficult task re- 
markably well though there are a number of 
valuable facsimile reproductions of documents 
that should be included in the English edition. 


The Unknown War 


By THOMAS G. FROTHINGHAM 
“Guide to the Military History of 
the World War’ 


THE UNKNOWN WAR. By Winston S. Churchill. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 396. $5. 
HERE is no avoiding the conclusion that 

Winston Churchill lives in a world of his 
own—of which he is the only inhabitant. 

His books about the World War have offered 
us a strange melange of its events, always 
served with a sauce @ la Churchill. He has never 
been able to give any narrative without this 
seasoning of personal comment as to the pros 
and cons and the might-have-beens. The result 
has been far removed from a statement of the 
facts of the case. His one instinct is to make 
out a case for Winston Churchill. 

It is characteristic of him that he should 
wake up suddenly to a new discovery. His own 
words in the preface show his state of mind: 
“T was surprised to find how dim and often 
imperfect were the impressions I had sustained 
of the conflict between Russia and the two 
Teutonic empires. It was not until I had 
studied its problems from this new angle that 
I began to see its tragedy in its completeness. 
J believe that British and American readers 
will also find the narrative of these events nec- 
essary to a true understanding.’’ As a result 
of this vision, vouchsafed to him in his world 
epart, he proceeds, in the year 1931, to give us 
a new Book of Revelations as to the ‘‘unknown 
war’”’ on the Eastern Front. This is an attitude 
inconceivable, except for Winston Churchill. 

The truth is that the tale of the Eastern 
Front has been told many times. The great 
events in the East were understood at once, in 
contrast to those on the Western Front, which 
are still wrapped in the mummy cloths of con- 
troversy. In America, the Guide to the Mili- 
tary History of the World War, published in 
the Fall of 1920, stated essentials in their true 
proportion, and no corrections have been neces- 
sary. Many other histories have told the story, 
and no one need have been in doubt as to the 
course of the contest. 

But Winston Churchill charges in as if it all 
were undiscovered country. To his mind it is 
an unexplored jungle through which he must 


Author, 
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Pushkin Square, Moscow 


History In The Making 
Before Your Eyes 


Surely it is more interesting to see and learn than 
merely to hear about the dynamic events taking 
place in the most discussed country in the world— 
The Soviet Union. Then you may form your own 
opinions as well as enter new, stirring experiences 
in travel. Go where you please—see what you please. 
By all means bring along your notebook and camera. 
Observe age-old cultures alongside social and 
industrial projects of today. It is all easily within 
your reach—at moderate cost, in comfort, and with 
an absorbing variety of journeys in this changing 
land of dramatic contrasts. 


Join a group or go it alone. .INTOURIST provides 
everything--hotels, meals, all transportation, Soviet 
visa, theatre tickets—at ten to twenty dollars a day. 


Special tours of unusual interest: Arctic ice-breaker 
cruise; de luxe express to Turkestan; tour to grand 
opening of Dnieprostroy Dam; Industrial Tours; 
Round the World in Sixty Days via the Trans- 
Siberian Express. 

Write for General Booklet Z3, INTOURIST, 
Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New York. 304 Michigan 


Blvd., Chicago. 756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Or see your own travel agent. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 





Only three weeks of travel... 
but a lifetime of 


happy memories 


we has Paris been so bright and sparkling .. . 
so varied in offerings, so charming in viva- 
ciousness, so rich and wholesome in humanities! 
Nowhere is civilized living so cheap in dollars! 

Open your ears to the siren-call of French Line 
ships, as they slip serenely down the bay and out 
into the sea-lanes that lead to France. 

These luxurious vessels have a distinction of 
their own that attracts distinguished travelers, re- 
gardless of whether the cost be high or low. No 
matter what French Line ship you sail on, you 
will never suffer the feeling of a first-class mind 
in a lower-class environment. 

There is expertness in French seamanship of 
long tradition . . . perfect skill in the service you 
receive ... delicious French food par excellence 
... congenial companionship! Everything is beau- 
tifully ordered for your happiness from the mo- 
ment you leave your taxi at Pier 57, in New York, 
until you step ashore at Le Havre. 

And if your journey’s end is England, remember 
French Line ships bring you direct to Plymouth. 

Ask any travel agent for his expert advice on 
travel to France. Or, inquire of us direct: The 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


Tle _de France, March 4, March 22, A 
Lafayette, March 15, April 16 + De Grasse, 
March 1, April 5 + Rochambeau, March 26 ° Paris 
(Mediterranean cruise), March 18 * France (West 
Indies cruises), March 11, March 26, April 8. 











OME OF THE FIRST 100% 

AMERICANS were Irish. The 

Declaration of Independence 
itself has eight Irish names attached 
to it. Sullivan was a Kerry man. 
The O’Briens were from Cork. 
Barry was a Wexford man. Mont- 
gomery (his monument is in St. 
Paul’s, Broadway) was a Donegal 
man. Men from Cork and Kerry 
and Donegal! Will you not come 
to Ireland and see the land that 
bred these heroes? Not a county 
in Ireland but has given a great 
name to America. Not a village 
but has historical associations with 
America. Comeandstudy American 
history on Irish soil. Travel by a 
boat that calls at Cobh (Queens- 
town) or go from England to Ireland 
by the best cross-channel packets 
in the world. 
Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, 
Vice-President—Passenger Traffic, (Dept. 
A.49.) L M S Corporation, and G S Rlys. of 
Ireland Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, or from any LMSorG SR 
Ticket Agents. 
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LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISII 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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Mew who have struggled through 


‘Longfellow, 
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guide ‘“‘British and American readers.’’ 


It is 
interesting to watch his processes in this new 
enlightenment, In the first place, he pauses at 
the entrance of this jungle and devotes almost 
a third of his text to the time-worn discussions 
of the causes of the war and the ‘‘mobilization 


interval.’’ Then he is off, in his own familiar 
vein. Of the Austro-Hungarian commander jn 
the first campaign he says: ‘‘He would have 
been a wiser and a better general if he had 
without more deiay ordered on Sept. 1 or 22 
general retreat of all the Austrian armies to the 
San.’’ His very next paragraph begins: “We 
must now repair to the Russian headquarters.” 
Thither he goes, and, making himself much at 
home, he tells us their innermost thoughts. 
Then he declares: ‘‘We must now proceed to 
East Prussia and study at close quarters the 
events whose mere reports on the night of the 
first of September so profoundly affected the 
Russian headquarters.’’ 

All of this is very ‘‘vivid,’’ and the narrative 
keeps on in the same way. But when we real- 
ize that Winston Churchill on his own confes- 
sion is conducting a post-mortem fifteen years 
after the events, the habitual bubbling style be- 
comes unsuitable. This gives an unconscious 
irony to the statement on the cover of his book 
that ‘‘the purposes, the turmoil, and the end 
are presented here with that blend of authority 
and drama which Winston Churchill, alone 
among contemporary historians, has been able 
to achieve.’’ ‘‘Drama’’ is a wrong element to 
mix with history—and this craving for the dra- 
matic has prevented Winston Churchill from 
making valuable contributions to the science. 


Bret Harte 
By RALPH THOMPSON 
ARGONAUT AND EXILE. 


Jr. Boston and New York: 
Mifflin Company, 1931. Pp. 385. $5. 


By George 
rR. Stewart Houghton 
the 

awkward stories in Bret Harte’s In « 

Hollow of the Hills or those in most of 
the other nineteen volumes of his collected 
works will wonder whether another biography 
of the writer is justified—even though it be 
“‘definitive,’’ as Mr. Stewart’s publishers aver. 
Bret Harte was one of the first American 
realists—perhaps the first. For a brief period 
he was a hero of literate America, and came 
East from California to stand in the flesh be- 
fore the austere Emerson and the sainted 
to be entertained by the rising 
young William Dean Howells, who, just about 
his own age, had already captured Bostonian 
fortresses. Before this triumph Harte had told 
effectively the story of Californian adventurers 
in a series of tales which culminated in ‘‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp’”’ and in such verses as 
“Plain Language from Truthful James.’’ The 
apotheosis in New England was soon over, 
however; in less than ten years Harte was 
writing jingles to advertise Sapolio, and full 


Continued on Page XII 
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Na A ae 
‘ & nae ae Te S00 on 


From a woodcut by Glintenkamp 


Summer Sport on 


Sweden’s West Coast 


ARSTRAND, fortress= 

crowned island—by 
boat from Gothenburg 

—warm, salty North Sea water. 
Tennis courts under ramparts. 
Sail boats manned by Viking de= 
scendants. Deep-sea fishing. 

Linger in Gothenburg— lilacs 
blooming in June, winding canals, 
art galleries, museums. Dine on 
the terrace of the Garden Society 
—a flowery oasis. 

Continue to Stockholm by elec= 
tric train, or the leisurely Gota 
Canal; week-end at Dalecarlia, 
land of white birches and bright 
costumes; see Visby with its rose= 
covered ruins; take a comfortable 
train for Lapland and the Mid- 
night Sun. 


Eight days direct from New York by the 
Swedish American Line. From London 
or Paris by convenient boat or train ser= 
vice—ten hours by air. Through trains 
from Kerlin or Hamburg. Booklet free 
from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


‘Travel Information Bureau Dept. E, 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 





’ Vacations 
for Everyone 


...at prices everyone can afford 
to pay. Fares are lower than ever, 
all-expense tour prices will surprise 
you...and Union Pacific serves 15 
National Parks and more of the 
West than any other line, including 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado—California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Make your summer plans now. 
Write today for full information 
about Union Pacific’s unusual 
travel bargains, Mail this coupon. 


UNION PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, Gen’! Pass” r Act., , Room 234 t 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete information and 
booklets about 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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ET UTNIALETEUETNTTINTTN 


T= world of arts and letters gathers at the 
shrines of Goethe in Germany this year. To 
mark the 100th anniversary of his passing, the 
poet’s native land pays tribute to the greatest 
mind of two centuries by the celebration, from 
March to September, of richly dowered festivals 
throughout the country. Here, in beautiful Ger- 
many, you will be welcomed as an honored guest 
at these festivals. Booklet No. 10 on the Goethe 
Centennial will gladly be sent. 


Setentetttiensnihidanssined Office | 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








SSS See eee 








Consult the originator of Student Tours 
and specialist in economical European 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from Dr. Keller’s experience with 15,000 SEA AND 
satisfied guests. ‘‘Your aspirations are ours’’ LAND 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


§51 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet M. 





50 All Expense Tours : 


‘Foremost Student Tours 
23,000 Satisfied Clients 
For students, professional and cultured people 
generally. Small congenial groups, conducted by expert 
couriers, first class hotels, more motor travel. Price 
includes all expenses sea and land. 


College Travel Club s3s10x* SMS. 
Please send Booklet of 250 All Expense Tours 
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fame never returned. During the last twenty- 
five years of his life he lived abroad, subsist. 


| ing on government patronage extended through 


consular authorities and on the uncertain pro- 
ceeds of his unwilling pen, still a literary fig- 
ure of a sort and still a kind of hero to a circle 
of well-born British friends. 

A reading of Mr. Stewart’s biography will 
convince all but the most skeptical that his 


| book is its own justification. Obviously enough, 
| literary history cannot be built upon the lives 
| of geniuses alone; it must concern the great 
| and the small. Harte himself, as Mr. Stewart 
| would no doubt readily admit, was not a writer 


of the first order; yet his place in American 


| literary history is such that a major study of 
| his life assumes not merely relative but also 
| independent significance. 


Probably only some one who has studied 
Harte as long as has Mr. Stewart will recog- 


| nize immediately how accurate and complete 


this biography is, or how much it adds to what 
was already known about Harte’s life. Mr. 
Stewart does not list the ‘‘fresh material’’ to 
which, according to his publishers, he has had 
access, and he leaves to his reader the task of 
discovering exactly where former biographers 
have been in error. While this book, gratify- 
ingly enough, does not groan under the moun- 
tainous array of footnotes and bibliographies 
which may be found in certain other recent 
scholarly investigations into American biogra- 
phy, for a ‘‘definitive’’ work it is somewhat 


| less exact and less complete than might be 
| expected. 


Nor does this painstaking study (which is 


| the result of eight years of work and is good 


reading from cover to cover) always succeed 
in recreating Harte as a living person. For 
instance, the school-teaching and journalistic 
days before 1871 are sometimes described in 
terms more suitable to a chronicle than to a 
biography; principally in the later years abroad 
is Harte made to appear a man with emotions 
and ideas. Admittedly, such writing is exceed- 
ingly difficult, particularly when the biogra- 
pher scorns to call upon his imagination to eke 
out scanty information. In one instance, how- 


| ever, Mr. Stewart points out that as editor of 
| the Overland Monthly Harte ‘‘very curtly’’ re- 
| jected Walt Whitman’s ‘‘Passage td India.” 


The fact of rejection is in itself revealing, but 
how much more so would have been some com- 
ment upon the frame of mind which prompted 
the rejection. Why did Mr. Stewart content 
himself at this juncture with a reference in his 
notes to Traubel’s With Walt Whitman in 
Camden? Why, to bring up another point, did 
Mr. Stewart permit Mrs. Bret Harte to remain 
more or less an enigma throughout the book? 
Why did not Mr. Stewart capitalize the theory 
—which is at least as old as Henry James—that 
Harte’s loss of literary power began with his 
leaving that environment which he knew best 
and which he attempted in vain during his re- 
maining days to recapture in his writing? 
The answer may be that Mr. Stewart is as 
hostile to ‘‘interpretive’’ biography as he ap- 
parently is to the meticulously overdocumented 
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kind of biography, which too often is nothing 
more than a book of reference. What appears 
to be his laudable attempt to avoid both the 
precision of scholarly bookkeepers and the 
jooseness of unscholarly psychologists has led 
him to forego a portion of the sureness of one 
school and a share of the insight of the other. 
The final biography of Bret Harte, therefore, 
still awaits its author, who will be that perfect 
sort of scholar who can fulfill ideals which 
spring very lightly from a reviewer’s pen. A 
wholly satisfactory biography is, of course, 
more easily proposed than disposed. 


James G. Carlisle 
By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


JOHN G. CARLISLE: FINANCIAL STATESMAN. By 
James A. Barnes. Illustrated. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1931. $5. 


R. BARNES has obviously had no choice 
i in writing about John G. Carlisle but to 
make the book a history of the financial 
controversies in which Carlisle was engaged 
and which form the principal interest of his 
career. In the ordinary sense, at least, Car- 
lisle’s life was neither dramatic nor rich in 
striking episodes, and he himself did not trouble 
to preserve much in the way of personal record, 
though his disregard of what posterity might 
think of him seems strange when one remem- 
bers the severe criticisms to which he was 
subjected. 
There is no understanding the period in 
which Carlisle was Speaker and Secretary of 


XIII 


the Treasury without taking account of his 
personal ideas and methods. He was ‘‘not by 
nature genial’’; his manner was not one com- 
mon to his generation; he was not given to 
speech-making, and on the two great financial 
issues with which he was called to deal he 
was slow to decide and slow to act. Born in 
Kentucky in 1834, he sympathized with the Con- 
federacy but remained neutral during the Civil 
War. When he entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1876, it was as ‘‘an upholder of 
old-fashioned constitutional views’’ which war 
and reconstruction had gone far to undermine. 
He opposed the resumption of specie payments, 
and supported the Bland free-silver bill because 
he understood the grievances of which the 
silver advocates complained rather than be- 
cause he had as yet any clear idea of the proper 
remedies. He was by conviction opposed to 
protection, and it was no fault of his that the 
leadership of the forlorn hope of tariff re- 
form fell to others. 


Carlisle was chosen Speaker of the House in 
1883, and held the office until 1889, when the 
Democrats went out of power. His administra- 
tion of the office won him respect and even 
regard. In the long list of Speakers he is one 
of the most distinguished; yet, for all his demo- 
cratic ideas, he was in his way quite as much 
a czar as was Thomas B. Reed after him. A 
notable example of arbitrariness was his defeat 
of the Blair education bill by persistent refusal 
tc allow the bill to be brought up for consid- 


eration. 
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Industry Turns to Electricity and Gas 


@ Industries in areas served by the Associated Gas 
& Electric System are modernizing by substituting 
electricity for steam power, by replacing private 
electric plants with central station service, and 
by substituting gas for other fuels. The result of 
these changes over the past five years is: 


1,267 
951 
316 


Total plants modernized . . . . 
With Electricity . . 1. « « « 
With Gas 


Since 1920, the use of both electricity and gas 
in industry has been more than doubled. Still, 
only 75 per cent of industry is now electrified, 
and only 49 per cent gets its power from public 


utility plants. It is estimated that there is an 
immediate opportunity for an increase of 50 
per cent in the amount of gas used by industry. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT INDUSTRIAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN ASSOCIATED AREAS, WRITE 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York City 
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In retelling the story of the struggle to main- 
tain the treasury gold reserve and the con- 
troversy over free silver, Mr. Barnes adds a 
number of details which throw light on Car- 
lisle’s personal activities. As Secretary of the 
Treasury, Carlisle had to bear the burden of 
treasury management at a time when his legal 
powers were a good deal restricted. In the 
end he stood stoutly with the Cleveland policy 
of issuing bonds to maintain the gold reserve, 
but he was long hesitant, and in the treasury 
dealings with the famous Morgan-Belmont syn- 
dicate he showed no conspicuous conviction of 
energy. Mr. Barnes’s conclusion is one of 
commendation for both Cleveland and Carlisle, 
but even his full and careful narrative fails 
to reveal Carlisle as the masterful financial 
statesman that the situation plainly required. 


Carlisle could not avoid being drawn into the 
silver controversy. Although he came out 
boldly for the gold standard, the credit for 
Bryan’s defeat does not seem to belong very 
largely to him. A reading of Mr. Barnes’s 
biography leaves Carlisle on the whole a soli- 
tary figure, wrestling successfully with grave 
financial problems whose details were alien to 
his natural habits of thought, and serving well 
the country at a critical moment without leav- 
ing a deep personal mark. He was not above 
playing the game of politics, as his connection 
with the sugar-trust scandal showed, but in 
the main his principles were high. 


A History of Russia 


By ALEXANDER BALTZLY 
Professor of History, New York University 
By Translated and Edited by 
J. D. Clarkson and M. R. M. Griffiths. New York: 
International Publishers, 1931. Pp. 383. $3.50. 
REAT as has been the interest of the 
Western World in twentieth, and even in 
nineteenth, century Russia, little ef- 
fort has been made to penetrate the dark past 
of old Russia and particularly the centuries 
that antedate Peter the Great. The Western 
reader, otherwise well read, relied for long on 
Rambaud’s famous but shallow work. For a 
small public there has been available for some 
years a translation of Kluchevsky’s brilliant 
lectures. The reader familiar with Kluchevsky 
now is able to read in translation a history .of 
old Russia written from a very different point 
of view by the leading historian of Soviet Rus- 
sia, the Vice Commissar of Education, M. N. 
Pokrovsky, whose great work, begun in 1910, 
has been for a decade the authority generally 
acknowledged in Russia. This volume includes, 
in a greatly abridged form, the first two of 
Professor Pokrovsky’s four volumes and car- 
ries Russian history to 1730, through the era 
of Peter the Great. 


Professor Pokrovsky is conscious throughout 
of his departures from traditional Russian his- 
toriography. For a century, from Karamzin 
to Kluchevsky, Russian historians have been 


M. N. Pokrovsky. 


preoccupied with the development of the Rus. 
sian State and have concentrated attention te 
its expansion and organization. It has been 
customary, as he points out, to look back and 
see in ancient or medieval societies institutions 
which those societies never knew but Which 
have seemed to modern scholars inevitable be- 
cause they later grew to importance in the 
comparatively recent nationalistic State. He dep. 
recates the existence of anything that could 
be called ‘‘a unified Kievan State.’’ That Ivan 
Kalita and his successors built up and ruled 
as autocratic princes a coherent Muscovite 
State Professor Pokrovsky denies while point. 
ing out carefully the powerful role the higher 
nobles played as joint rulers. Ivan the Terrible 
now appears no longer as a great force twist- 
ing Muscovy in his hands in his effort to 
silence aristocratic opposition but as the man 
who occupied the throne at a time when a 
great conflict of classes was producing an 
agrarian revolution. The Time of Troubles 
(1584-1613) is studied with the changing align- 
ments of greater nobles, gentry, peasants and 
merchants as the realities, czars and pseudo- 
ezarevitches as puppets, which have confused 
later generations far more than contemporaries. 


Russian historians, especially those under 
Slavophil influence, have been zealous to see in 
their country’s past norms peculiar to Russia 
and unlike Western institutions that seem akin 
to them. It has often been emphasized that 
Russia never produced feudalism in the West- 
ern sense. Here is worked out a sketch of a 
feudal society in all essentials analogous to 
that of France. 


One expects in a Marxist historian a depre- 
cation of heroes and their part in history and 
an absorption in economic motivation; one is 
not disappointed. Professor Pokrovsky is re- 
luctant to consider any individual decisive. He 
yields perhaps more in the case of Boris Go- 
dunov than in any other. Ivan the Terrible loses 
his awful eminence and, what is more impor- 
tant, even Peter the Great fades from the glar- 
ing colors we are used to see him in. His 
vaunted efficiency is denied him as well as his 
grasp of economic values. On the other hand, 
Moscovite trade, before his day, with the West 
through Archangel and at Astrakhan with the 
Persians, is described in the most fascinating 
section of the whole volume. It is surprising 
to find Peter, often valued—and alone among 
the czars—by Communists as a great and ruth- 
less destroyer and builder, much after their 
own fashion, as an innovator and a teacher of 
Western technique, their own precursor, dealt 
with as a clumsy failure in his effort to force 
industrial development at too great a pace. The 
analogy, however, between these forcing tactics 
of Peter’s and the Soviet drive for an acceler- 
ated tempo of production can scarcely be 
avoided as one reads this critique of ‘‘the 
Great Reformer.”’ 

The essential theme is class struggle, eco- 
nomic motives. At times it seems as if the 
contending classes realized their aims almost 
too clearly, with a prescience and stability that 
recall the ‘‘economic man’ of the classical 
economists. The result, however, is a history 
quite as readable and absorbing as those of the 
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«jdealistic’’ school which Professor Pokrovsky 
decries. This is, without question, the most 
important work on medieval Russia that has 
appeared in English since Kluchevsky. 


BRIEF BOOK REVIEWS 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Arnold J. Toynbee and V. M. Boulter. 
Oxford University Press, 1931. $7. 


Students of international affairs have come 
to look forward to the excellent annual Sur- 
vey prepared by Professor Toynbee. Although 
the vastness of modern world politics pro- 
hibits a complete story of international hap- 
penings during any one year, the Survey for 
1930 includes what may be considered the 
most significant developments and brings up 
to date previously neglected phases of inter- 
national relationship. Thus the present vol- 
ume has an extended summary of the events 
in the field of disarmament and _ security 
during 1930—a summary which is of particu- 
lar value at the present time. The volume 
includes also the proposals in Europe for cus- 
toms and political unions that were made in 
1930 by Aristide Briand and at the Balkan 
Conference. Events in the Middle East are 
recorded for the years 1928-1930. A brief dis- 
cussion of Chinese affairs during 1930 and a 
more extended examination of diplomatic re- 
lationships on the American Continents con- 
clude Professor Toynbee’s contributions to the 
Survey for 1930. A special section of the vol- 
ume prepared by H. V. Hodson, R. J. Stop- 
ford and J. Menken discusses under the head- 
ing of ‘‘Economic Affairs’’ the general world 


1930. By 
New York: 
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See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
R gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and ; 
motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 
.} sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200tours. 
70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860. 
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Big-Pay Hotel Job 
By 4. fr 


Who in 4 Months, Without Experience, 
Became a Hotel Manager, with a 90% 
Increase in Salary. 


| was idly looking over the pages of a magazine. 
Tired after a hard day at the garage in which I 
worked, dissatisfied with my salary, the lack of 
opportunity, long hours and unpleasant surround- 
ings, my attention was drawn to an advertisement, 
‘Hotels Call For Hundreds of Trained Men and 
Women.’ I clipped the coupon and sent for a 
copy of the Free Book offered. 


“Soon the Lewis Schools’ book, ‘YOUR BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY,’ arrived. Here was a profession that 
offered everything I wanted. Fascinating work 
amidst rich, luxurious surroundings, daily contact 
with the best people, more pay and unlimited op- 
portunities. What a contrast to my garage work! 
! enrolled that evening. 


“After completing one-third of the Course, I secured 
a Clerk’s position. In less than FOUR MONTHS 
I was offered a position as Hotel Manager, with a 
90% INCREASE IN SALARY! 


“My success is due to the Lewis Hotel Training 

Schools and the assistance they gave me. I shall 
never regret the day I clipped the coupon and sent 
for their literature.” 
A. L. Cummin is typical of the thousands of Lewis- 
Trained men and women who have won quick success 
in the fascinating hotel, club, restaurant and institutional 
field—one of America’s greatest industries. Our FREE 
Book, ‘‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,”’ tells how to secure 
a well-paid position and explains how you are registered 
FREE of extra cost in the Lewis National Employment 
Bureau, which covers the country at 70,000 points through 
special ‘arrangement with Postal Telegraph. A. L. Cum- 
min’s story may be YOUR story—if you will make the 
same decision TODAY that he made a few months ago. 
Sign the coupon and MAIL IT NOW! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Clifford Lewis, President 
ROOM EC-636 Washington, D. C. 


[] Manager ( Housekeeper [) Social Director 
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LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Room EC Washington, D. C, 
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end institutional field. by spare time study. 
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economic tendencies since the war, the ef- 
forts to obtain tariff agreements, and the 
story of German reparations during 1929 and 
1930. Like the preeeding volumes in _ this 
series, the present one is invaluable for all 
who desire to keep informed of the move- 
ments in our stormy world. 

LYAUTEY. By Andre Maurois. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co., 1931. $3. 

Lyautey, ‘‘the royalist who has given an em- 
pire to the Republic,’’ is a difficult subject for 
biography because he has carried through the 
sober achievements of his maturity many of 
the immoderate accompaniments of his youth- 
ful enthusiasms for things aristocratic and 
exuberant. His motto has been Shelley’s, ‘‘The 
soul’s joy lies in doing.’’ M. Maurois has been 
hampered by this difficulty. In the early chap- 
ters which deal with the youthful royalist and 
Roman Catholic who entered the divided army 
of the anti-clerical French Republic in 1878, 
he has depended on allusions which are some- 
times too remote for the foreign reader. A 
much better rapport is established when Lyau- 
tey joins Galliéni in subjugating Madagascar 
in the late nineties, and a convincing portrait 
emerges of the great empire builder in Algeria 
and Morocco (1903-1925). That part of his 


career provides a good illustration of modern 
French imperial policy and practice. 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS | 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


BIOGRAPHY 

Grover Cleveland: A Man Four-Square. By 
Denis Tilden Lynch. New York: Horace Live- 
right, Inc., 1932. $3.50. Deals in great detail 
with the incidents in Cieveland’s life, and their 
contribution toward his political career. 

Hindenburg: The Man With Three Lives. By 
T. R. Ybarra. New York: Duffield & Green, 
1932. $3. The years before the war, those of 
the great struggle, and those during which, as 
President, he has rendered the greatest service 
to his country. 

ECONOMICS 

Interstate Transmission of Electrical Power: 
A Study in the Conflict of State and Federal 
Jurisdictions. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1931. $2.50. The legal and administra- 
tive problems in a rapidly developing industry. 
A study of cases brought before the courts and 
Federal and State commissions. 

Essays in Persuasion. By John Maynard 
Keynes. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1932. $2.50. A collection of some of Mr. 
Keynes’s economic and political essays from 
1919 to 1929, the period during which the world 
has demonstrated the truth of his prophecies 
but has adopted few of his proposed remedies. 

The World’s Struggle With Rubber, 1905-1931. 
By James Cooper Lawrence. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1931. $3. An important 
phase of the contest for the control of raw 
materials, centring on the British efforts to 
restrict the supply and Mr. Firestone’s vigor- 
ous fight to break their monopoly. 

Power Ethics: An Analysis of the Activities 
of the Public Utilities in the United States. By 
Jack Levin. With an Introduction by Dr. 
John H. Gray. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1931. $2. The methods by which the public 
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utilities seek to control public opinion, drawn 
from the testimony of its own Officials. The 
public pays the bill. 

Advisory Economic Councils. By Lewis 1 
Lorwin. Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1931. 50c. The bill for the establishment oj 
such a Council, now before Congress, makes 
timely this study of the organization and actiy. 
ities of similar bodies in Germany and France. 


HISTORY 


Western Influences in Modern Japan: A Ser. 
ies of Papers on Cultural Relations. By Inazo 
Ota Nitobé and others. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1931. $4. Twenty-one essays 
on the transformation of Japanese society as a 
result of its contact with the Western World. 

The 1928 Campaign: An Analysis. By Roy V. 
Peel and J. C. Donnelly. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., 1931. $1.25. An interesting at- 
tempt to write contemporary history. 

The Birth of the German Republic: 1871-1918. 
By Arthur Rosenberg. Translated by I. F. D, 
Morrow. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1931. $4.75. A scholarly work, based on care- 
ful examination of the documents. The first 
two chapters deal with the period before 1914, 
the remainder with the development of political 
opinion before the adoption of the Weimar 
Constitution. 

Germany Not Guilty in 1914. By M. H. Coch- 
ran. Boston: The Stratford Company, 1931. 
$2. A violent attack on Bernadotte Schmitt's 
en of the War and thesis of German war 
guilt. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The Unseen Assassins. By Sir Norman An- 
gell. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932. $3. 
A single sentence sums the whole argument. 
‘Political nationalism has become, for the 
European of our age, the most important thing 
in the world, more important than civilization, 
humanity, decency, kindness, pity; more im- 
portant than life itself.’’ 

Looking Forward: What Will the American 
People Do About It? By Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
$3. Essays and addresses on matters national 
and international, through all of which runs 
Dr. Butler’s faith in economic and _ political 
liberalism. 

The Liberal Party in America: Its Principles 
and Its Platform. By Samuel Harden Church. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931. $1.50. 
The plan for the organization of a new liberal 
party. A statement of principles that might be 
incorporated in its platform. 

Beat ’Em or Join ’Em. By Clement G. Lanni. 
Rochester, N. Y.: Alliance Press,, 1931. $3. 
Under this grotesque title is concealed an ac- 
count of the fight over the city manager plan 
at Rochester. 

What Is Fascism, and Why? Edited by To- 
maso Sillani. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931. $5. Thirty-seven members of the 
Fascist party, largely government officials, dis- 
cuss an equal number of phases of present day 
Italian life. 

The Terror in Europe. By H. Hessel Tilt- 
man. New York: Frederick A, Stokes Com- 
pany, 1932. $3.75. A description of the dicta- 
torships in Russia, Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and Lithuania. An anti- 
dote for those who are losing faith in demo- 
cratic institutions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Germans. By George N. Shuster. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 1932. $3. A masterly 
character study of the German people, objective 
and unbiased. 
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1931 RECORDS 


NET PAID CIRCULATION: 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1931—Average 
Daily 
Average Sunday 
PAPER CONSUMPTION. «..6.0<s0 
INK CONSUMPTION 


PAGES PRINTED: 
Number of pages ta tssue for year ended 
Dec. 31, 1981.. 
Total pages printed during the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1931 
Average number of pages tn dairy 1ssue 
Average number of pages, Sunday tssue 


PAYROLL (WEEKLY) 
(The New York Times Company) 
PAID POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1931 (The New 
York Times Company) 
EMPLOYES’ WELFARE 
TIES 
(The New York Times Company) for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1931, including 
Pensions, Sick Benefits, Hospital, In- 
surance, Club Room, Social Service, &c 


TELEGRAPH, WIRELESS, CABLE 
Number of words received daily, exclud- 
ing Associated Press (average) 

Cost per week 
Cost per year 

ADVERTISING LINAGE 
Agate lines published in 1931 
(Alt advertising subject to The Times 
high standards of acceptabiliy. The 
total was 8,053,909 lines more than that 
of any other New York newspaper.) 

MAIL AND TELEPHONE CALLS 
Telephone calls per day (average) 
Letters received per day (average) 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYES 
Editorial and News Departments 
Business Office 
Mechanical Department 
Executive 


ACTIVI- 


Total 


*This figure includes 452 men, many of them additional employes working less than four days a week, owing 


1971 


461,884) 


754,914 
110.095 tons 


{220,190,560 Ibs.) 
4,664,735 lbs. 


25,888 


15,270,289,808 
49 


202.9) 


$178,285 


$646,797 


$500,111 


87,000 
$9,672 
$502,945 


24,402,912 


10,000 
6,000 


651 
977 
1,986* 
86 


3,700 


429,275 
741,410) 


107,336 tons| 
(214,671,940 Ibs.) 
+,670,425 lbs. 


| 1920 


26,985 
'14,951,865,440 


50.38 
215.6) 


$177,918.26 





$676,230.73 


$496,500 


99,000 
$9,605 
$499,467 





26,533,370 


Increase Decrease 
a 


(5,518,620 Ibs.) 
5,690 lbs. 





to five-day week adopted by union employes in certain departments to spread work. 
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are the voices of those we love 


WHAT PRICE COULD BE SET ON THE VOICE AND 


LAUGHTER OF A LITTLE CHILD A THOUSAND MILES 


AWAY? WHAT PRICE ON THE BRIEF AND REASSURING 


PHRASE, “WE’RE ALL WELL”? WHAT PRICE ON A 


HUNDRED WORDS BETWEEN SEPARATED LOVERS? 


Wuat price on a doctor’s midnight 
directions, on the swift response of the 
fire department, on the relief of anxiety, 
the cementing of friendship, the unex- 
pected greeting after a long silence? 

What price on speed in business, on 
the smooth running of a household, on 
leisure or rest without neglect of duty, 
on shelter in a day of storm? 

How can any one say what the 
telephone is worth to you? We set a 
value on such visible, physical things 
as wires, poles, switchboards, instru- 
ments, operation. We set a price on tele- 
phone service based on what it costs us 
to render it and to assure its continued 
growth. 


These considerations are fairly exact. 
But they have little relation to the actual 
worth of the telephone in your home or 
office. That is frequently a thing of the 
spirit and cannot be measured in terms 
of money. 

When you buy telephone service you 
buy the most nearly limitless service the 
world affords. Because of it you receive 
the thoughts and emotions of other 
people and express your own thoughts 
and emotions to them. There are no 
hindering handicaps of time or distance, 
place or circumstance. For a few pennies 
a day, you move out of your own little 
corner in the kingdom of ideas and are 
free to range where you will. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








